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CORONATION ODE. 


Lo! As from Winter, Spring, 

As out of darkness, day, 

As earth and everything — 

The world’s old way— 

Leaps to regeneration from decay, 

So from the corpse-like chrysalis of grief 
Doth sunny joy take wing ; 

So to an orphaned people’s travailing 

At last relief. 

Now all the long-pent fountains of the land 
Break forth and sing ; 

Changed is our bitter bread 

By time’s sweet leaven ; 

The streets breathe music, gaily garlanded ; 
The loud-tongued steeples swing ; 

While beneath other stars, on many a strand 
Sea-severed, but by love of England spanned 
As with a rainbow, myriads, gathering, 
From the four winds to the four winds of Heaven 
Acclaim, acclaim the crowning of the King. 


No trivial Act rehearsing in men’s sight, 
Moves the great pageant on: 

It is the Mystery of a nation’s might ; 

It is the soul of ages that are gone, 
Which clad in glittering hues, 

And to the eye of day 

Flaunting, but inly glorified, pursues 

A path more sacred than the Sacred Way, 
To loftier heights Capitoline, 
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And a more lasting sovereignty than thine, 

O mighty Rome! 

For thou full many a dome 

To many a god didst build, 

But at the last, with wantonness fulfilled, 

To Wealth and Pride : 

Whereby that puissant spirit, which from the womb 
Thy birth-right was, within thee sank and died : 
Building to these, thou buildedst thine own tomb. 
But he shall find, who seeks, 

That ever, from of old, 

Through failure and backslidings manifold, 

With inborn virtue graced, 

Nor utterly by love of wealth debased, 

Keen, when oppression speaks, 

The cause to try, 

More nobly none, 
Humane in victory, 

To freedom and to justice 
Britain hath upward won. 





those twin peaks— 


Scion of Alfred, what a realm is thine! 

A universe beside his petty sway ! 

What ocean breaks not on some isle or shore 
That doth thy rule obey ? 

On whose vast bounds Hyperion in a day 
Cannot, for all his haste, make shift to shine, 
But onward posting finds them still before ! 
Through seas asleep 

Round half a world thy bitted lightnings leap : 
Who shall confine thee, who shall say thee nay, 
When, dragon-like, on some dread errand sent, 
In adamantine scales armipotent, 

Thy thunder-breathing warders daunt the deep ? 
Thine from the Arctic to Vancouver’s Isle, 
Thine east to Labrador, 

From the sky-shouldering Himalayan steep 
Southward, to where Tasmanian waters smile 
In many a sandy bay, 

And that vast Commonwealth of States——_ But stay! 
Idly, methinks, we boast 

Thy power from sea to sea, from coast to coast: 
If this indeed be all, all is not well: 
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If in the dawn of doing it befell, 

While others slumbered, or stretched limbs to rise, 
Jngland rose early and made haste to build, 

Can this alone exalt us to the skies ? 

Is this 

Thy sceptre’s greatness? Then how small was his 
Whose fame the world a thousand years hath filled, 
Yea, and for yet a thousand will not wane, 

Who shared his parcelled England with the Dane! 
Nay, but, O King, thou knowest who wears of right 
The robe of majesty 

Must inward of the Eternal Counsels be, 

And of their Order Knight ; 

Fearless, or but of flatterers afraid ; 

Whose favour to men’s conscience is a spur, 
Whose wrath a blade 

Keen as Excalibur ; 

Who, day by day remembering to be great, 
Arrays his soul, grown weary of the weight, 

In wise humility ; 

Bending from his high place to serve the State, 

As Honour’s self immaculate, 

Master of all, 

God’s thrall. 


E’en such a sovereignty of soul was hers 
Who now in love looks down on thee, 
And with maternal smile 
Watches, the while 
Karth’s mightiest empire in God’s name confers 
Sceptre and crown on thee— 
Crown that she wore, 
And sceptre that she bore, 
To her bequeathed 
In ageless honour wreathed, 
And now 
Thrice consecrated from her hand and brow. 
Nor dimmed by distance, or less pure, appears 
That august spirit, who left the throne forlorn, 
And for long years 
Turned the sweet waters of her life to tears, 
Her diadem to thorn. 
If to be good is to be great, 
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No victor-potentate 

Of east or west 

That name hath worthier won, 

Than he, whose benediction now doth rest 
On thee, his son. 


These hail thee from afar, 

Bright luminaries that nevermore can set 

In memory’sheaven. But, close beside thee yet, 
With undimmed radiance shines, 

Amid the circling signs 

That sprinkle life’s dark firmament with light, 
Thy Morning-Star. 

No sun-reflecting, moon-cold satellite, 

But self-resplendent, may her gracious ray, 
To glad thee, still above the horizon stay— 
In this than Alfred happier, to thy gain 
Sharing a peaceful empire with the Dane! 


What sudden silence holds the gazing crowd, 

A moment since so loud ? 

The air grows dense 

With forms impalpable to mortal sense : 

Dim presences about us we divine— 

Husbands and sons, who from the shores of strife 
To sire and wife 

Returned not, but of that deep anodyne 

Drank, and became 

A memory and a name: 

The storm-voiced trumpet breathes a tenderer tone, 
And a great heart-thrill shakes yon arméd line: 
For here about thee, bone of England’s bone, 
Upstand the living walls that guard thy throne, 
Our home-bred heroes, and amongst them who, 
Brave as the giant-brood, 

Storming not heaven but hell, 

Beneath that sultry glare 

The myriad-hissing hidden death withstood, 
Did what a man may do, 

And dared what men may dare, 

And faltered not, and, mute as those that fell, 
Of their own doing have no word to tell. 
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Ah! if we, too, be mute, 

It is that strong emotion cannot reach 

The folding gates of speech, 

But tears the timely utterance will dispute : 
Yet the heart utters what no ear hath heard, 
The still unspoken word 

We may not raise 

From the deep wells of gratitude and praise. 


And here from far away, 

To crown thy crowning-day, 

Behold the men of our own race and tongue, 
Peerless of heart and deed, 

Who in our country’s need 

As sons did aid her, soul to kindred soul 
Turning, as turns the needle to the Pole, 
Or as Pacific currents, southward swung, 
Past Valparaiso, past Magellan borne, 
Rounding the Horn, 

Stream upward by Fuego: even so 

To her, to the one Mother, whence we sprung, 


Their hearts went homing, drawn from long ago. 


Nor fewer, nor less fain 

With honour to renown thee, in thy train, 
From realms allied, 

Ambassador and princely delegate 

Of Kaiser and of King, or Sovereign State, 
In marshalled order ride— 

Symbols of peace inviolate, 

Which our sons’ sons shall see, 

When o’er the nations’ face 

Envy in sullen mood 

Hath ceased to brood, 

And race with race 

To nobler ends united, sane and free, 
Build up the great World-Commonwealth to be. 


Peace! they are past: and lo! within the shrine 
The King, the Queen, 
Kneeling between 
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Those buried heroes of his glorious line ! 
Let us, too, kneel, and say 
“ Not only, and not most, with might to war, 
Or with his realm’s increase, 
But with uplifted people, but with peace— 
Peace which at last, at last 
Shall still the trumpet-blast— 
Crown him, we cry Thee, that all kindreds may 
Laud him and love, who dwell beneath his star ; 
But with fulfilment of the task begun 
By his far-travelled son, 
More close to bind 
Our closely-knit communion, kind with kind ; 
But with beneficent strength 
Which shall at length— 
As in his royal heart the kindling ray 
Now quickens into day— 
Dawn on the sunless brotherhoods of men, 
And humanise the home, and purge the den, 
And stay the wing’d battalions of disease : 
With the pure lustre of such gracious things— 
Regalia from thy spirit-palaces— 
Crown him, All-Father, who art King of Kings, 
Crown him with these !” 

James Ruoapes. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Tue first paid message by etheric wave telegraphy was sent by Lord 
Kelvin on June 3, 1898. The circumstances were these: Lord and 
Lady Kelvin and Lord Tennyson visited my Alum Bay station in 
the Isle of Wight. I explained the working of the apparatus and 
showed how messages were sent and received. Lord Kelvin was so 
much pleased with what he saw that he desired to send telegrams to 
various friends on the mainland of England, insisting first that he 
be permitted to pay for their transmission to Bournemouth at the 
rate of a shilling royalty per message in order to show his apprecia- 
tion of the system and to illustrate its immediate availability for 
commercial use. Messages were sent by Lord Kelvin to Dr. 
MacLean, his chief assistant in the physical laboratory of the 
University of Glasgow, to Sir George Stokes at Cambridge, and to 
Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Preece in London. 

He has given his permission to reprint one of the messages—that 
to Sir George Stokes : 

“ Stokes, Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. This is sent commercially paid at 


Alum Bay for transmission through ether, ls. to Bournemouth, and thence by 
postal telegraph, 15d. to Cambridge.—Kelvin.”’ 


Lord Tennyson’s message was to his nephew at Eton, and was as 
follows :— 


“Sending you message by Marconi’s ether telegraph, Alum Bay to Bourne- 
mouth, paid commercially thence by wire ; very sorry not to hear you speak 
your Thackeray to-morrow.—Tennyson.” 


Commenting on these messages, the Electrical Review of June, 17, 
1898, says :— 


“With the achievement of these striking results, one ought not to wait long 
before a practical application is made of the wireless telegraph.” 


The successes of my various trials led me to desire some oppor- 
tunity of testing the practical application of my system on a more 
extended scale. It is difficult with a new invention such as mine 
to convince the public, even after the most successful trials, that here 
is something that should and must be adopted. In a sense it must 
create a new field for itself, as well as threaten established rivals in 
old fields. Not only was I compelled to construct a satisfactory 
apparatus for telegraphing wirelessly, but I had to show by actual 
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tests some of the ways in which it could be utilised—all of which 
required much time and money. 

I welcomed, therefore, the opportunity presented to me in July, 
1898, of showing the practical serviceability of my new system 
in reporting the races of the Kingstown Regatta for the Dublin 
Express. One of my assistants fitted up a land station at Kingstown 
and another set up instruments on board the steamer Flying Huntress. 
During the progress of the race the Flying Huntress followed the 
course of the yachts and wireless messages were sent shoreward every 
ten or fifteen minutes. Several hundred bulletins were despatched 
and not a single message had to be repeated. 

The land station was in a room at the rear of the residence of the 
Harbour-master. A wire from the instruments was carried to the 
top of a mast forty feet in height, on which was suspended a wire 
netting arrangement corresponding to that attached to the mast of 
the steamer. While the tug was running down to the Kish lightship 
the final preparations were made for receiving and transmitting 
messages. The test for finding whether the instruments were sensitive 
enough is a very simple one. The operator takes an ordinary electric 
bell, which he holds at some distance from the Morse indicator. He 
sends out from the battery of the bell a very tiny current, which is 
instantly responded to by a click, or by the sound of the bell on the 
indicator. This is of itself a very simple exhibition of wireless 
telegraphy. 

At length all was in readiness, and the first message was received 
from the tug. The tape emerged with the familar dots and dashes 
beautifully printed, ready to be translated for the reporter. As fast 
as the messages arrived they were telephoned to the office of the 
newspaper in Cork Hill. The operations were carried out with pre- 
cision, and in a perfectly matter-of-fact manner. 

“Ts it an Irish characteristic,” said a writer of the Express, who 
was a partner of the experiments, “or is it the common impulse of 
human nature, that when we find ourselves in command of a great 
force, by means of which stupendous results can be produced for the 
benefit of mankind, our first desire is to play tricks with it. No 
sooner were we alive to the extraordinary fact that it was possible, 
without connecting wires, to communicate with a station which was 
miles away and quite invisible to us, than we began to send silly 
messages, such as to request the man in charge of the Kingstown 
station to be sure to keep sober, and not to take too many “ whiskey- 
and-sodas.” Playing in this way with the great invention probably 
enabled us to realise better the means at our command than we should 
have done if the Mail boat, which passed us during the afternoon, 
had gone aground on the Kish Bank, and we had been able to avert a 
catastrophe by sending the news to shore. What really impressed us 
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most of all was the fact that by depressing a key at Kingstown it was 
possible to ring a bell on the Flying Huntress lying out in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kish light. It is on the same principle that one is 
more impressed by seeing a steam-hammer crack a nut than by seeing 
it crush a ponderous mass of ore.” 

The following portion of the description of one of the races sent 
by wireless telegraphy, and published in the Zvening Mail and Daily 
Express, may be of interest: 

**10,55 The Rainbow having crossed the line before the gun was fired, was 
recalled, thereby losing 3} minutes. 

**11.25. Time round Rosbeg buoy : 


um MM. S56. 
Ailsa. ‘ . : -. 10 54 O 
Bona ‘ ‘ i ‘ . 10 54 30 
Tsolde es P . - » 2 BS 0 
Rainbow : " . - 10 59 0 
Astrild . ‘ ; . 10 59 45 


“The Ailsa stayed, and went away on the port tack, as did also the Asérild. 
After going a short distance, the Bona also stayed, following the example of the 
other two, the Rainbow and the Jsolde standing in under Howth. 

“11.17. The Rainbow and the Isolde are still standing on the port tack, getting 
anice breeze, the 7so/de being well to weather, the Ailsa and Bona having gone 
about on the same tack. Astrild stood to southwards to get the first of the ebb 
tide, and is now heading for the ship.”’ 


The race reports were entirely satisfactory in every respect, a 
large number of bulletins being sent, so that the race news was 
issued by the Zxpress much earlier than it could have been in any 
other way. The Flying Huntress was constantly in motion, of course, 
but this made no difference in the legibility of messages. The 
distances crossed were small, from five to ten miles. 


On tHe Roya Yacur, 

About this time the Prince of Wales, then stopping with Lord 
Rothschild, had the misfortune to injure his knee most severely, so 
that he was confined to the Royal yacht Osborne in Cowes Bay. The 
Prince had already expressed his interest in wireless telegraphy, and 
when the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland asked if communication between 
the Royal yacht and Osborne House, Isle of Wight, could be estab- 
lished, I told him I would be delighted to make the necessary instal- 
lations. We were not long in putting up our stations, and once up 
there was no hitch in the working either way. 

The first telegram sent was :— 


‘*The Prince of Wales sends his love to the Queen, and hopes she is none the 
worse for being on board yesterday.”’ 


More than 150 messages were sent in the sixteen days I was on the 
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Royal yacht, many of great length. Every morning a bulletin was 
sent to the Queen, of which the following is a sample :— 


* August Ath. 
“* From Dr. Fripp to Sir James Reid. 
**H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has passed another excellent night and is in 
very good spirits and health. The knee is most satisfactory.” 
* August 5th. 
“* From Dr. Fripp to Sir James Reid. 
‘‘H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has passed another excellent night, and the 
knee is in good condition.”’ 


The instruments on the yacht were operated and observed with 
great interest by the various distinguished persons aboard, notably 
the Duke of York, the Princess Louise, and the Prince of Wales 
himself. What seemed to amaze them above all was that the sending 
could go on just the same while the yacht was in rapid motion. The 
following message was sent on August 12th by the Prince of Wales 
while the yacht was steaming at a good rate off Bembridge, seven or 
eight miles from Osborne :— 


“ To the Dulce of Ch nnaught. 


*‘ Will be pleased to see you on board this afternoon when the Osborne 
returns.” 


The Electrical Review, August 19th, 1898, gives some particulars as 
to the methods employed : 


“The height of the mast on shore was 105 feet, and that of the top of the wire 
from the deck of the Osborne was 83 feet. The yacht was moored in Cowes Bay, 
at a distance of nearly two miles from Osborne House, the two positions not 
being in sight of one another, as they were intercepted by a hill to the rear of 
East Cowes, which would have rendered signalling impossible between these two 
stations by means of any optical system. The messages varied in length, some 
having as many as 100 to 150 words, which is tantamount to a decent letter. 
Mr. Marconi’s assistants were on duty from 9 a.m. until 7.30 p.m. without inter- 
mission during the whole period. Towards the end of the time, on the 10th 
inst., the yacht went on a cruise towards Sandown, and the messages were 
received correctly close off the Nab lightship, which is moored off Bembridge. 
On the way there, when under steam, a lengthy message was received by the 
Prince from the Duke of Connaught, and the reply was successfully despatched, 
though well out of sight of Cowes and Osborne. On the 12th inst. the yacht 
cruised as far as the Needles, or rather outside, and went on until the instruments 
picked up Alum Bay statioa—the Needles Hotel—continuing in communication 
with them all the way, pertect messages being passed to and from. Communi- 
cations were kept up throughout the cruise with either the Osborne station or 
the Wireless Telegraph Company's station at Alum Bay. During the whole of 
the cruise the Osborne pole was obscured, and all the messages had to pass over 
land, and the Alum Bay pole was also obscured until coming right into the bay, 
on account of the station being situated very much below Heatherwood. The 
messages were sent to Alum Bay froma distance of nearly 7$ miles, although 
the ground lying between was exceedingly high; in fact, it was about the 
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highest land met with during the time. It was so high that the poles were 
screened by hundreds of feet. 

‘The Prince of Wales and other Royalties gave expression to Mr. Marconi of 
their high appreciation of his system, and their astonishment at the perfection to 
which it had been brought. The Prince presented Mr. Marconi with a souvenir 
in the shape of a very handsome scarfpin, and wished him every success with his 
interesting invention.” 


One of the first and most commonly suggested uses for wireless 
telegraphy was for connecting lightships and lighthouses lying off 
shore on dangerous rocks or shoals with land stations. The year 
1898 was to see the first installation of this nature, between the East 
Goodwin lightship, located over one of the most dangerous shoals on 
the British coast, and the South Foreland lighthouse, twelve miles 
distant. Communication was first established on Christmas eve, 1898, 
just about four years after my first experiments in wireless telegraphy 
were made in Italy, and the apparatus had remained in active and 
successful operation for nearly two years. 

The Deputy-Master of Trinity House has publicly stated that 
there was never a hitch from the start, and that he could endorse 
every word I said in my lecture before the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers (March, 1899) regarding the practicability of the apparatus. 

The Prince of Wales,.as President of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution of Great Britain, expressed himself to the same effect, and 
said that at last a system had been found which would make naviga- 
tion much safer and diminish the perils at sea. 

Indeed, the apparatus had not long been installed before its value 
was shown most conclusively by the saving of the lightship herself. 
She was run down at four o’clock on the morning of March 3rd, 1899, 
by the steamer &. F. Matthews, outward bound from London. The 
wireless telegraphy operator hurriedly called up South Foreland 
lighthouse, said that the lightship had been run into and was 
leaking. lifeboats were sent out at once and the lightship was 
saved. Since then several other ships have gone upon the sands and 
assistance has been obtained by means of wireless telegraphy, the 
operators telegraphing ashore in each case. 

The success of the installation between the East Goodwin light- 
ship, and the South Foreland lighthouse awakened great interest, and 
the public began to see the practical uses to which the system might 
be put. 


Tue InrernarionaL Yacut Race. 

My first American tests were made during the International Yacht 
Races in 1899. Shortly after the Kingstown Regatta, the New York 
Herald arranged with me to report by wireless telegraphy the 
yacht races between the Shamrock and the Columbia, which took 
place in New York Bay in October, 1898. There was nothing 
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different, so far as my methods were concerned, in this work, from 
what had been accomplished long before, but the subject is worthy of 
mention in a chronology of the system because of the interest mani- 
fested in the trials by the American people. With three assistants, 
Mr. Bradfield, Mr. Densham, and Mr. Richard, I arrived in New 
York on September 29th, and on the following day was joined by 
another assistant, Mr. W. Bowden, who had been conducting experi- 
ments in Newfoundland, and had given demonstrations before the 
Houses of Parliament there. In a few days we had fitted up a 
land station at Navesink, near Atlantic Highlands, in New Jersey, 
and ship stations on the cable ship Mackay Bennett, and on the 
steamer Ponce. The Ponce followed the course of the racing yachts 
and sent frequent bulletins to the shore station whence they were 
cabled to all the principal cities of the United States, and to the 
cable ship, whence they were cabled to London, Paris and other 
points in the East. 

The suspended wires were about 150 feet high in all cases and the 
distances through which the messages were sent varied from five to 
twenty miles. The instruments were located in the chart rooms of 
the ships, and messages were sent at intervals of not more than fifteen 
minutes. Naturally the many failures of the yachts to reach decisive 
results were disappointing, but in every case, in spite of storm or 
fog, the messages I sent were accurate and much in advance of all 
other means of transmitting the news. 

One of the interesting, perhaps amusing, facts connected with my 
work in America was the diversion caused by rival claimants for 
wireless telegraphy honours. They believed, and wanted others to 
believe, that I was receiving credit that belonged to them, which is a 
not unusual claim in connection with any successful invention. 

I am grateful to the Scientific American for this expression regard- 
ing my work :— 

“Whatever may be the merits of this controversy, we are satisfied that it 
would be as easy to sweep back the tide with a broom as to prevent the system 
of telegraphy which has just done such good work off New York Harbour and with 
the English Fleet from becoming for ever identified with the name of the man 
whe first brought wireless telegraphy to a practical and useful consummation.”’ 

Before the races began we went over the course carefully, and the 
first day’s trial showed me that nothing could prevent the correct 
working of the apparatus. From the start down the Bay messages 
were flashed back and forth with unvarying accuracy, in spite of 
intervening objects. Many private messages were sent to be for- 
warded to Washington, or to be cabled to Europe; engagements 
were made for dinner in New York that evening, and so on. 

At the close of the trial cruise, which reached an extreme distance 
of twenty-two miles, my assistant, Mr. Bradfield, telegraphed : 
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“Everything has gone off first rate all day. Signals could not have been 
better if we had been connected with you by wire.” 


The work of reporting went on regularly during the races, over 
1,000 words being transmitted daily. It acquainted the American 
people with my purpose, and the possibilities of my invention. I 
was much gratified at the generous treatment accorded me by the 
American people. 


Unrrep Srares Navy Triats. 


Immediately following the yacht races I was requested to make 
some experiments for the United States Navy. The cruiser New 
York, and the battleship Massachusetts, were arranged for the 
demonstrations. The commission in charge of the test consisted of 
Lieut.-Commander J. T. Newton, Lieut. John B. Blish, and 
Lieut. F. G. Hill. Lieut.-Commander Newton was with me on 
board the New York, and directed the experiments required by the 
Navy Department. Lieut. Hill was on the Massachusetts, and 
Lieut. Blish was at the Highlands of Navesink, where a wireless 
telegraphy apparatus was rigged for the purpose of interrupting the 
messages. 

Curiously enough, one of the first requests of the officers was for 
official proof that the system could be operated for short distances, 
and two or three days were spent in the East River signalling a few 
hundred feet. In view of the fact that three navies of Europe had 
used the systems at distances varying from twelve to eighty miles, 
the following comment from the New York Times is not without 
point : 


‘*, . . Isthere not something a little provocative of smiles in the ‘ tests’ of 
wireless telegraphy now making by the Navy Department! It was so very well 
known to all who have paid the slightest attention to the operation of Signor 
Marconi that much more can be accomplished by the aid of his device than was 
attempted in Thursday’s experiments! To send signals and messages between 
warships anchored a few hundred feet apart isa task vastly easier than others 
which he performed with complete success months and months ago, and surely 
our naval officials should not need to enter the primer class in this method of 
communication. There was a trace of deserved sarcasm in the inventor’s tone 
when he said that the telegraphing done on this occasion was a trial of the 
operators’ skill, not of the system. The curious slowness of the Government in 
taking up new ideas and new implements has often had expensive consequences, 
and more than once it has had tragical ones, as in the case of smokeless powder 
and high-power rifles. At present, apparently, they are tempting the laughter 
of foreigners by treating as novel things that have long been matters of common 
talk among amateur and professional scientists alike.” 


However, under direction of Rear-Admiral Farquhar, the ships 
proceeded out to sea a few days later, and very satisfactory results 
were attained up to thirty-six miles, the longest distance attempted. 
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The apparatus on the New York consisted of a vertical wire 
attached to a wooden mast and sprit fastened to the mainmast of the 
cruiser. The wire, at an acute angle with the mast, extended from 
the top of the sprit to the after gunroom of the warship, just over 
the propeller on the gun deck, where it was attached to the telegraphing 
apparatus. The Massachusetts was fitted with a similar contrivance. 
At the Highlands of Navesink a 150-feet mast was erected, and a 
vertical wire and electrical attachment of the same kind used by the 
warships was set up. The electricity used for sending the wireless 
telegraph messages was furnished by a relay of dry-cell batteries 
specially prepared for the purpose. Each one of the telegraph 
instruments was equipped with a Morse ink-writer, so that the 
messages received were recorded on ordinary tape in the Morse code. 
At a point about five miles off the Highlands of Navesink, the Vew 
York anchored, while the Massachusetts mancouvred about the 
flagship. 

The first few messages sent back and forth between the two warships 
consisted of orders to the Massachusetts as to the rate at which she 
was to keep under way, and questions as to the distance she had 
covered. Then a long despatch was sent from the New York to the 
Massachusetts, with the instruction that it be repeated to the sender 
word for word. This message was sent and repeated without an 
error. Then messages were sent to the Massachusetts and to Navesink 
ordering the operators there to send messages simultaneously to the 
New York. 

The purpose of this order was to have Navesink interrupt the 
message from the Massachusetts to the New York. This interference 
test was in every way successful, with the result that the two messages 
sent at the same time were jumbled into utter confusion. The dots 
recorded on the tape of the ink-writer were indiscriminately ticked off 
and absolutely unintelligible. 

The messages between the two warships at intervals of ten minutes, 
with interruptions from Navesink at longer intervals, were kept up 
until the Massachusetts was thirty-six nautical miles from the New 
York, and then the battleship put about and came back. 

Two days later further tests were made. Among the messages 
received by the New York there came suddenly a despatch from the 
Massachusetts reading : “Man overboard.” The message was given 
to Captain Chadwick, and a cutter was lowered from the New York. 
Ten minutes had elapsed from the time the wireless message was 
received before the same news was conveyed to the flagship by the 
wig-wag man on the bridge of the Massachusetts. Before the cutter 
had even been lowered from the New York to put out for the man 
who had fallen overboard from the Massachusetts, another wireless 
message was received saying that the man had a buoy and was safe. 
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Before beginning the test for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, I sent the following letter to the Commission appointed to 
make the tests :— 


“To the Board appointed by the United States Navy Department to report on 
the trials of Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy : 


“GENTLEMEN: With reference to the tests of my system which are now being 
carried out under your supervision, I wish to state : 

‘‘ First—That the installation fitted up at the Navesink Highlands lighthouse 
has been installed to meet the wish expressed by various members of your Board 
in order to facilitate their investigations, but I want it to be understood that the 
instruments now at the station are not as efficient (being of an earlier type and 
intended for short-distance demonstrations) as those installed on the New York and 
Massachusetts, and results obtained at that station cannot be taken as a test of the 
system in its present state, 

“ Second—Having consulted with my partners, I regret to be unable to give a 
demonstration of the devices I use for preventing interference, and of the system 
employed for tuning syntonizing instruments. The reasons why I cannot give 
such demonstrations are : 

“ (a) 'The means employed are not yet completely patented and protected. 

**(b) Insufficient material and instruments here with me to give full demon- 

stration. 

“(c) No detailed information from the United States Navy Department was 
received by my company prior to my departure from England as to the 
extent of the demonstrations required. 

“Since I last had the pleasure of meeting you, I have received advices from 
England to the effect that the British Government has decided to make use of my 
system in the present South African war and also on the fleet. This necessitates 
my Company supplying to the British Government a large number of instruments 
and expert assistants, and also further necessitates my early return to Europe. 
I shall therefore be unable to continue the tests for the United States Navy 
Department after Wednesday. 

““T am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“G. MaRcont.” 


The report of the United States Navy Commission concerning 
wireless telegraphy trials is here given :— 


‘« We respectfully submit the following findings as the result of our investiga- 
tion of the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy : It is well adapted for use in 
squadron signalling under conditions of rain, fog, darkness, and motion of speed. 
Wind, rain, fog, and other conditions of weather do not affect the transmission 
through space, but dampness may reduce the range, rapidity and accuracy by 
impairing the insulation of the aerial wire and the instruments. Darkness has 
no effect. We have no data as to the effects of rolling and pitching, but excessive 
vibration at high speed apparently produced no bad effect on the instruments, 
and we believe the working of the system would be very little affected by the 
motion of the ship. The accuracy is good within the working ranges. Cipher 
and important signals may be repeated back to the sending station, if necessary, 
to insure absolute accuracy. When ships are close together (less than 400 yards) 
adjustments, easily made, of the instruments are necessary. The greatest distance 
that messages were exchanged with the station at Navesink was 16°5 miles. 
This distance was exceeded considerably during the yacht races, when a more 
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efficient set of instruments was installed there. The best location of instruments 
would be below, well protected, in easy communication with the commanding 
officer. The spark of the sending coil or of a considerable leak, due to faulty 
incitation of the sending wire, would be sufficient to ignite an inflammable 
mixture of gas or other easily-lighted matter, but with direct lead (through air 
space, if possible) and the high insulation necessary for good work, no danger of 
fire need be apprehended. When two transmitters are sending at the same time, 
all the receiving wire within range receives the impulses from the transmitters, 
and the tapes, although unreadable, show unmistakably that such double sending 
is taking place. In every case, under a great number of varied conditions, the 
attempted interference was complete. Mr. Marconi, although he stated to the 
Board before these attempts were made that he could prevent interference, never 
explained how or made any attempt to demonstrate that it could be done. 
Between large ships (height of masts 130 feet and 140 feet) and a torpedo boat 
(height of mast 45 feet), across open water, signals can be read up to seven miles 
on the torpedo boat and eighty-five miles on the ship. 

“Communication might be interrupted altogether when tall buildings of iron 
framing intervene. The rapidity is not greater than twelve words per minute for 
skilled operators. The shock from the sending coil of wire may be quite severe 
and even dangerous to a person with a weak heart. No fatal accidents have been 
recorded. The liability to accident from lightning has not been ascertained. The 
sending apparatus and wire would injuriously affect the compass if placed near it. 
The exact distance is not known, and should be determined by experiment. The 
system is adapted for use on all vessels of the Navy, including torpedo boats and 
small vessels, as patrols, scouts and despatch boats, but it is impracticable in a 
small boat. For landing parties the only feasible method of use would be to erect 
a pole on shore and then communicate with the ship. The system could be 
adapted to the telegraphic determination of differences of longitude in surveying. 
The Board respectfully recommends that the system be given a trial in the 
Navy.” 


The call from England was now imperative. Already six of my 
assistants with full equipment of instruments had started for the 
Transvaal, and there seemed a probability that more would be called 
upon. I was, therefore, obliged to stop the work for the United States 
Navy and also the negotiations with the Signal Service Corps under 
General Greeley. On the eve of my departure the Navy Commission 
expressed great satisfaction over the results. 


Furruer Proors or PRACTICABILITY. 


While I was in New York, the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met at Dover, the French at Boulogne and the 
Italian at Como. Under the direction of my good friend and adviser, 
Professor Fleming of University College, London, my system was 
used in a demonstration before the English and French bodies, and 
frequent messages were sent across the Channel from one to the other. 
On the Centenary of the day when Volta’s great discovery of the 
electric current became known to the world, messages of congratula- 
tion were sent by the English Association through the ether to the 
French scientists, thence on to the Italian body by land wires. 
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Again, a most convincing proof of practicability was given on the 
afternoon of November 15, 1899, on board the St. Pau/, in which I 
was returning to England. I had notified my Company in London 
that I would communicate with our stations at Alum Bay and The 
Haven from the incoming steamer. Because of the hurried orders ta 
South Africa, these two land stations had been dismantled and the 
instruments taken to London, but the day before my arrival Major 
Flood-Page and Mr. H. Jameson Davis, with assistants, rigged up the 
stations and awaited signals from me. On the ship we waited until 
the morning of the 15th, and then secured our vertical wire to a 
sprit fastened to the mainmast and set up our instruments in the 
smoking room. It was while we were still sixty miles from Southamp- 
ton that we received the signals. Within another hour, still over 
forty miles away, we had received their ‘“‘ Is that you, S¢. Pau?” and 
then ‘ Hurrah, welcome home, where are you?’’ Then came war 
news, four hours before we landed, and we sent telegrams ashore for 
officers and passengers of the ship. The enthusiasm of all those 
aboard led to the publication of a paper, which was sold for a dollar 
a copy for the benefit of the Seamen’s Fund, for which $150 were 
raised. 


G. Marconi. 


VOL, LXXI. N.S, 35 








THE OCEAN TRUST AND NATIONAL POLICY. 


To grasp the real nature of the Shipping Trust it is necessary to 
fasten upon the vital importance of the distinction, which has been 
shirked or misstated by every apologist of the Combine. The 
British lines have been acquired. The German lines have not. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan attempted to buy up the Hamburg and Bremen 
fleets and failed. His success in absorbing the Liverpool companies 
was complete. Asa second best, the great strategist of finance was 
compelled to compromise with Herr Ballin and to concede to the 
German negotiators the monopoly of their own ports and the absolute 
security of their trade and flag for twenty years. This is alliance. 
What has happened to the British tonnage taken over by the Navi- 
gation Syndicate is annexation. At a very short remove the White 
Star, the Dominion and the American lines have shared the fate of 
the Leyland line. Orin other words over half a million tons of British 
shipping have been transferred within twelve months to trans-Atlantic 
control. Henceforth these vessels, including many of the finest ships 
in the whole merchant marine of the Empire, will fly the flag on 
sufferance. 

The significance of the contrast between the sale of the British 
Companies and the contract with the German lines needs no demon- 
stration. It leaps to the eyes. No business reasons, not of a humili- 
ating kind, can be advanced to justify the sale of the British ships, 
and to explain at the same time how the German boats have been able 
to maintain their national independence. Equally no patriotic motive 
could explain the refusal of the great Hamburg and Bremen Com- 
panies to sell outright to Mr. Morgan which ought not to have 
applied with immeasurably more force to the British Companies. 

To urge that the loss of about one-fifteenth of our steam-tonnage 
hardly affects a vast total is in this case like pretending that skim- 
ming the milk-pan makes no difference to the milk. 

Three theories of the Trust may be held. We may accept the 
assurances of its advocates that it was inevitable and will not be 
injurious. We may regard it from the fatalistic point of view as both 
inevitable and injurious. Or we may believe that it must be injurious 
but was not inevitable. It is obvious that the latter point is the 
crux of the argument. 

Before the formation of the Shipping Trust there was one 
sphere of commerce, and only one, in which the permanent preponder- 
ance of British trade seemed to be naturally guaranteed by unique 
conditions. There is not a single branch of manufacturing produc- 
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tion in which we have anything in the remotest degree resembling 
a monopoly of material or ability. German exports have gained 
upon our own hand over hand, until they stand at the present 
moment to the volume of British in the proportion of six to seven 
—a fact which, in spite of all the efforts of the persons who 
used to be called alarmists, is seldom realised in its broad simplicity. 
By America we have already been fairly passed in the production of 
coal, the make of steel, and the volume of exports. The factories of 
the Southern States are consuming more and more of their own 
cotton, and nothing can prevent them from becoming the greater 
Lancashire. With regard to manufacturing productions and general 
export trade, therefore, it has been clear for some time that it will 
require a more strenuous spirit than we have yet shown, a better 
educational system than we have yet attempted to create, a more 
concentrated organisation of private enterprise and capital than we 
have yet possessed, and a more vigorous and definite action of the 
State than we have yet seen, to ensure for so long as twenty years 
our retention of the second place in machine industry and export trade. 

But with British shipping the case seemed fundamentally better. 
Alone among nations we have parted for all main purposes with our 
agriculture. The exchange of manufactures for food, which is an 
internal process in other countries, figures predominantly with us in 
the statistics of our foreign trade. The real explanation of the dis- 
proportionate bulk of our imports is that we must obtain from with- 
out the agricultural supplies which all other great states still obtain 
chiefly or exclusively from within. Whatever may be the ultimate 
effect upon the strength, confidence, and safety of the nation, there 
was this to be said, that the stupendous mass of our imports appeared to 
be the obvious mainstay of our shipping and of our mercantile 
supremacy. The volume of our inward trade is more than three times 
that of the United States (£522,000,000 against £171,000,000) and 
nearly twice that of Germany (£298,000,000). For many reasons 
it will be impossible for either America or Germany ever to rival us 
in that particular. The extent, therefore, of our inward shipments 
seemed the one vital security for our maritime predominance, and 
therefore for the maintenance of the Empire. 

The amazing argument upon which the formation of the Ocean 
Trust has been chiefly defended, strikes at the very root of this prin- 
ciple. We are now assured by Mr. Pirrie and his friends that four- 
fifths of the freights in the North Atlantic are controlled by the 
American railways, and that the British Companies had to submit to 
be absorbed or lose their traffic. In other words, because we purchase 
over forty per cent. of all American exports, admit her goods to our 
markets free, and hold the prosperity of her trade in the very hollow 
of our hand, we are to be told that the United States will refuse to 
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sell to her greatest customer unless she is allowed to monopolize, not 
only the profits of production but the profits of carriage also. If it 
is to be admitted that we must pay traffic toll to America for the favour 
of being allowed to buy half the total exports of a country which shuts 

out ours, then the relations of trade between the two peoples will have 

become finally insupportable. The loss of our home agriculture would 

be economically fatal if we were deprived of the profits of freight upor 

the foreign agriculture we consume. If we were not to be the 

carriers of our imports, one of the main sources which has hitherto 

enabled us to pay for them would be gone, and our maintenance fox 

half a century of a Free Trade system in a Protectionist world would 

be revealed as perhaps the most appalling fallacy to which a nation 

ever succumbed. 

There is, of course, another side to these considerations, America, 
it will be said, like every other country, naturally desires to carry her 
own products in her own bottoms. If every nation is to ship 
its outward trade in its own vessels there would be no such thing 
as return freights for the merchant marine of any nation. The 
country which commands the carriage one way must command it both 
ways. We are bound to urge a contention precisely the opposite of 
that which appeals at first blush to the popular mind in America. 
We must fight, above all, for carrying our own purchases in our own 
bottoms, and upon our success in maintaining that point must depend 
the continuance of our mercantile supremacy, and that of the Imperial 
system of which our ocean shipping is the real nexus. Even America 
cannot have her argument all ways. She could never hope to sell 
nearly half her goods in an open market, to raise at the same time an 
enormous revenue from a Protectionist system, and to use that revenue 
for the purpose of subsidising ocean services with which to capture 
the profits of carriage, hitherto the one perquisite compensating 
her great free trade customer for the remainder of the arrangement. 
In spite of the argument as to the trans-Atlantic command of freight 
by which the advocates and minimisers of the Shipping Trust have 
been bluffed, the Morgan-Pirrie Combine was not inevitable. It was 
preventible, and should have been prevented. 

The position of the subsidised cruisers is in itself an entirely 
minor question. Exaggeration of its importance has unfortunately 
distracted attention from the true issue. The significance of the 
whole deal will be missed, as it is intended that it should be missed, 
if we are induced to believe that the organisation of the Navigation 
Syndicate has been dictated by purely shipping considerations. 
Behind the Ocean Trust are the railway interests, though whether 
these are as comprehensive and omnipotent as we are asked to 
believe may be doubted. Behind the railway interests is the Steel 
Trust. There we have the real origin of the whole strategical 
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scheme. For English purposes the most instructive of the interviews 
with the President of the Billion Dollar Combine has been given, not to 
any English journalist, but to the New York representative of the 
Koelnische Zeitung. Two months ago there appeared in the great 
Rhenish journal an article from which we may translate the following 
very luminous extract :— 


‘* GERMAN JOURNALIST. What, if I may use the phrase, is the foreign policy of 
the Steel Trust? Iam told that its directors intend to conduct it in a rather 
conservative sense, and to devote themselves above all to the home demand. 

‘‘Mr. Scuwas. That doesn’t hinder our determination to market our surplus 
in Europe and the non-American countries generally. England cannot compete 
with us in cheapness of production. In view of the ease with which the tariff 
could be put up in France, there is not much to be done there, and as little in 
Austria, 

‘GERMAN JOURNALIST. And Germany ? 

“Mr. Scuwas. Perhaps you will know how to protect yourselves. I don’t 
say that we shall succeed in capturing your home consumption, but we shall cut 
off your entire export, first in the Far East, then in other parts. 

‘‘GERMAN JOURNALIST. But you appear to reckon with especial confidence 
upon England. May I ask whether the Morganeering of whole steamship lines 
is meant to facilitate these far-reaching plans of yours ? 

“Mr. Scuwas. They are in that connection. 

‘‘GERMAN JOURNALIST. Has Morgan succeeded, as has been rumoured in the 
last few days,! in buying up the great White Star Line ? 

* But here Mr. Schwab, opening his lips as if on the point of replying as briskly 
to this question as to the rest, checked himself and said, That is not my con- 
cern. You had better ask Mr. Morgan himself. 

‘GERMAN JOURNALIST. Nevertheless, it is generally maintained here in New 
York that upon the one hand the prosperous business situation of America, and 
certain reasons on the other hand, make it advisable that the Trust should give 
its attention above all to the home market. 

“Mr. Scuwas. It is correct that the strength of the internal demand does not 
jet us think of exports at present. But that is merely temporary. Worse times 
must follow as a matter of natural necessity.” 


So much for Mr. Pirrie’s “community of interests.” The 
shipping lines in the Ocean Syndicate are the tentacles of the 
‘Trusts. There is as much “ community of interest’ between 
this form of American competition and our own commercial future 
as exists between the octopus and the object of its embraces. 
Nothing but the temporary boom which keeps America fully engaged 
for the present in supplying her home demand, has made it possible 
that the Shipping Combine should be generally discussed in this 
country asa thing apart instead of as what it is, a weapon in the 
grasp of the American trust-system as a whole. The over-capitalisa- 
tion of the Steel Trust represents an enormous risk. To provide 
against the contingencies of the period of commercial depression, 
which must come, as Mr. Schwab says, by natural necessity sooner or 


(1) The interview took place in the middle of last March. 
(2) Koelnische Zeitung, April 1, 1902. 
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later, it was indispensable that Mr. Morgan should bring into his 
system the through-lines of traffic round the globe which are now the 
great ambition of the American mind. Ifthe cheaper cost of pro- 
duction in the United States can be supplemented by cheaper delivery 
abroad, then the Steel Trust will be well equipped for the task of try- 
ing to “cut off the entire export” of British and German iron- 
industries in the lean years, when we shall realise what American com- 
petition is to mean as we have never done before. The Navigation 
Syndicate is not meant to be confined to the North Atlantic. It is 
well known that the Steel Trust fixes its confident hope upon the 
Australian and South African markets. The acquisition of the White 
Star Line provides Mr. Morgan with an Australian and South 
African service. We are urged to fear not, and to trust in the 
tramp steamer. The great advantage of tramp steamers is that they 
can follow the trade. The Americans have made efficient prepara- 
tions to take the trade. If the Trusts, combining all their advantages, 
can quote a cheaper price delivered at South African or Australian 
or other ports than we can, the trade that the tramp steamers will 
follow will be, of course, American. 

There has been the inevitable pretence of defending Mr. Morgan 
in the name of sober reason against foolish persons who suspect him 
of iniquitous political designs upon the British Empire. To suppose 
that he has been animated by feelings of hostility towards England 
would be ludicrous. But it would be still more inept to suppose that 
commercial triumphs over the old island are in themselves disagreeable, 
or other than pleasing to Americans. Injury to our commercial 
position will necessarily become sooner or later a main object with 
those who direct the Steel Trust and will direct the Shipping Trust. 
We are so situated that injury to our commercial position must mean 
injury to our political position. From this point of view the popular 
prejudice against the present transaction is infinitely sounder than the 
mock-indignant repudiation of melodramatic conspiracies on the part 
of Mr. W. J. Pirrie and his supporters. Nor must we lose sight of 
the fact that what we are discussing is not the insertion of the thin end 
of the wedge, but a blow driving up to the middle a wedge already 
inserted. 

The purchase of the Leyland line enabled Mr.' Morgan to bring 
pressure to bear upon the companies he has since absorbed. As the 
next step he must desire to bring in the Cunard, the Allan, and per- 
haps other lines. If he succeeds in that aim the control of the 
Atlantic will have passed to America, and nothing will be able to 
prevent the development of the process transferring mercantile pre- 
dominance to the Stars and Stripes, depriving this country of one of 
the chief sources of its revenue, and reducing England within a 
couple of decades to the position of third commercial power. 
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At this point we reach the question of the retention of the flag 
upon ships which have ceased for all practical purposes to be British 
owned. Far too much attention has been attracted by the position 
of the subsidised cruisers, to the detriment of the more important 
and difficult aspects of the problem. The Admiralty, as Mr. 
Balfour remarked in the course of debate, would have time to 
take steps for providing other subsidised cruisers or for supplying 
the place of that class of vessels by additions to the regular Navy. 
The loss of ships like the Teutonic or Majestic, the Lucania and 
Campania, presents in reality the least serious and perplexing part 
of the matter. With respect to the manning of the fleet there 
is, of course, a very different issue involved, and we could not see 
our merchant marine deprived of a large part of its finest ocean 
services without suffering a profound injury to the conditions of our 
sea-power. Nothing that Mr. Pirrie and his friends can urge will 
convince the instinct of the ordinary Englishman that Americans 
controlling the Navigation Syndicate will not seek gradually or 
otherwise to substitute the Stars and Stripes for the Union Jack upon 
the vessels they have acquired or on those which in the regular order 
of wear and tear would naturally replace them. 

In a recent return, Mr. Eugene Taylor, the United States Com- 
missioner of Navigation, estimated that, including the Leyland line, 
there were already before the formation of the Ocean Trust 672,455 
tons' of American-owned shipping under foreign flags. With the 
three Liverpool lines, newly absorbed, there will be a million tons 
of American shipping under foreign flags. The ensign flown by 
more than four-fifths of these vessels is the British. Itis obvious that 
the state of American legislation which accounts for this anomaly will 
not long remain unaltered. As Mr. Eugene Chamberlain remarks : 
“ This tonnage is too great to be long ignored in any project of legis- 
lation relating to the mercantile marine.’ Every unit of tonnage 
added will increase the force of that significant suggestion. The 
last has not been heard of the Subsidies Bill, and there is no reason 
why the million of tonnage under nominal flags should henceforth 
“be ignored in any project of legislation.” The whole tendency of 
things will ensure the eventual transfer of American-owned ships to 
the American Register. 

Among the strenuous reassurances which have been raised in this 
connection, there is one more unsophisticated than the rest. If 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, it is urged, were actuated by any dangerous 
intentions towards the British flag, why should he not have bought 
out all the English shareholders in addition to buying in the English 
ships? Mr. Morgan is infinitely too shrewd a tactician to attempt 
a frontal assault of so crude a character. Any immediate action 


(1) Commercial Intelligence, April 26, 1902. 
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obviously leading to the removal of the purchased ships from the 
British Register would have raised a storm of public opposition in 
which the whole scheme must have foundered. The author of the 
Shipping Trust knows as well as any man the necessity and value of 
a period of transition in his present enterprise. Above all, if the 
United States should pass a Subsidy Bill for ships launched in 
America, the vessels built under that measure will be protected 
from the formidable competition by which the British Merchant 
Marine would have met them had it remained free. Now unless 
far more energetic and decisive steps are taken we shall fight 
against the development of American supremacy on the Atlantic with 
hands tied behind our backs. There is in short a sufficient certainty 
that if the nation could be induced by Mr. Pirrie’s arguments to 
remain passive, and to accept this thing exactly as Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan for the moment wishes it to be accepted, in ten years time 
the finest passenger steamers and the largest freight fleets on the 
Atlantic will fly the American flag. Andsea-power issingle. It is 
not susceptible of division into geographical compartments. If we 
lose mercantile ascendency in one ocean we shall lose it in all. 
America’s immense lead in iron and steel has been won in twenty 
years. The brilliant expansion of German shipping is the story of a 
decade. Events march fast with trans-Atlantic driving power behind 
them. There has never been a single transaction of which it could 
be said with more certainty than of the Shipping Trust that it must 
mark, unless speedily neutralised, the turning point in our com- 
mercial fortunes of three centuries. 

But enough of the demonstration of the danger. No independent 
critic viewing the deal strictly from the outside really doubts the 
danger. Mr. Pirrie’s agreement to build no British ships in the 
yards of Messrs. Harland and Wolff for the future (for this is what 
the exclusive contract with the Navigation Syndicate and the 
Hamburg-American line amounts to) shows to what extent he is 
entitled to be recognised as a representative of national interests. 
Henceforth what has hitherto been the greatest of British ship- 
building yards is at the sole disposal of the rivals of British shipping 
and becomes the Trojan horse of the attack upon our mercantile 
supremacy. The Belfast building agreement is simply meant to 
make as difficult as possible any effort on the part of English 
capitalists to fight the Trust. 

The question which engages the inner mind of the whole country 
is whether the Trust can be fought and how. 

There are three theories as to the methods by which the Combine 
may be broken or restricted. One class of critics suggests that as 
the result of enormous over-capitalisation the Trust must collapse by 
its own weight. Another opinion holds that it may be successfully 
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met by the efforts of British capital. The third argument contends 
that to trust to either of the former would be to rely upon a broken 
reed, and urges that there can be no adequate counterpoise to the 
power of the mammoth alliance of the Steel Corporation, the Rail- 
way Ring and the Shipping Combine, but the decisive intervention 
of the State on this side of the Atlantic. Let us compare these views. 

Nothing has been so “‘ Napoleonic” in Mr. Morgan’s career as the 
apparent over-capitalisation of all his enterprises. To the outside 
estimate the Ocean Trust seems the most audaciously overloaded of 
all his creations. This is best illustrated by the following comparison. 
The two great German lines are by far the largest shipping com- 
panies in the world. Their tonnage is as follows :— 


Register 

tons. 
Hamburg-Amerika Line , ‘ é ; ‘ d 548,618 
Norddeutscher-Lloyd . i ; ; , : ’ 453,917 





Total ‘ ° . 1,002,535 


The corresponding figures for the Navigation Syndicate are 
these :— 





Register 
tons. 

White Star Line . ‘ ; P : , ‘ ‘ 213,245 
Dominion Line . : , ; : q F ; 63,054 
Leyland Line. ' : : ; ; . ; 239,283 
Atlantic Transport Line’. , : : ‘ - 58,602 
American Line . , ; : : ; : . 34,727 
Red Star Line . : i : ; , é - 39,763 
Total , ; 648,674 





So that the united tonnage of the German companies is more than 
50 per cent. greater than that of the Trust, and probably exceeds it 
in average quality. Yet, while the capital of the former is only 
£14,000,000 sterling, that of Mr. Morgan’s syndicate is £34,000,000. 
To the insular intelligence the dazzling topsy-turveydom of these 
figures is as incomprehensible as it is to the German mind. No one 
outside the confidence of the Billion Dollar Combine and the manage- 
ment of the grouped railways can be competent to give an opinion 
upon the objects or judgment of Mr. Morgan as respects the capi- 
talisation of the Trust. We are told that he has bought at a price 
infinitely beyond its value a mass of tonnage which in ten years will 
be obsolete. It is suggested that his methods must lead to a finan- 
cial crisis in America, bringing down the whole sky-scraping struc- 
ture of Morganeering achievements with a stupendous crash. All 
this is very general speculation. It may be justified by events. It 
may prove an entirely superficial and mistaken view. In neither 
case can we abandon ourselves to the contemplative luxury of 
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possibly fallacious day-dreams. With its twenty millions sterling 
of profit last year, the collapse of the Steel Trust, in spite of 
all the academic demonstrations of its presumptive insolvency, seems 
a distant contingency. It is not wise to under-estimate opponents, 
even in the case of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The better plan will be to 
make up our minds that he believes himself to see his way through 
this enterprise, and that there can be no safety except from our own 
counteraction. 

Thus we are brought to the next point—whether effective counter- 
action on the private responsibility of British capital is feasible or 
likely. There can be little doubt that it is neither. We should all 
infinitely prefer the spirited solution of the problem by the unassisted 
energy of a triumphant Counter-Combine. But we must face all the 
facts. It would be in vain to deny that in the last decade British 
shipowners and shipbuilders alike have been forced to yield the palm 
of enterprise and science to their German rivals. German builders in 
at least one remarkable instance have secured by comparison with 
British ships of similar date and tonnage, the advantage in speed 
with equal horse-power by the superior lines of their design.’ This 
has resulted from the application of scientific research to shipbuilding 
as to chemistry. With the experimental tank for shipmodels of the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd at Bremerhaven we have had nothing to com- 
pare. It is incontestable that in carrying off the Atlantic record 
the German companies have profited by the blow to our prestige. 
They have gained upon their general business, no matter how the 
account may have stood with the running of the record-breakers. 
They have attracted a larger and larger proportion of the best class 
of Atlantic passenger traffic. Not only so. The German steamers 
have secured the same ascendancy in the preference of travellers 
between this country and the Far East and even between England 
and Australia. 

“The steamers of the North German Lloyd,” remarked the 
British Consul-General at Yokohama in his report for 1900, “ have 
undoubtedly become favourites with the travelling public, to the 
almost entire exclusion—one regrets to say—of the P. and O. 
service.” We need not go further into a comparison distasteful in it- 
self and distressing to pursue. We cannot suppose that the unaided 
private enterprise of British capital, which has been unable to hold its 
own against the German lines alone, is really likely to succeed against 
the German lines and the Navigation Syndicate together. 

British competition must be backed, and decisively, by the State if 
it is to have the least chance against the Ocean Trust, backed by the 


(1) Campania and Lucania, 18,000 tons displacement, 30,000 h.p., 22 knots speed. 
Kaiser Withelm der Grosse, 20,880 tons displacement, 30.000 h.p., 23 knots. (Ucberall 
1901. No 8, p. 184.) 
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colossal strength of the Railway Ring and the Steel Corporation. 
In this question, as in every other, modern emergencies are revealing 
the deficiencies of our political organisation. Contrast the attitude of 
the German Government with that of the British in face of the same 
problem. In Germany the Kaiser has been from the first his own 
Minister of Commerce. In Russia the most powerful subject of the 
Tsar is the Minister of Commerce. In England, which depends for 
the existence of its empire on its sea-borne trade, there is no minister 
of commerce. Upon the other side of the North Sea, upon the first 
rumours of Mr. Morgan’s attempts to corner the Atlantic, the Kaiser 
acted with characteristic energy and effect. It is stated in Hamburg 
that the American organiser’s original idea was a world-trust absorb- 
ing the German lines, and with Herr Ballin as manager, at a salary 
of a million dollars a year, and a position equal generally to that of 
Mr. Charles Schwab. In any case it is certain that the German 
Government succeeded in preventing the absorption of the German 
lines. They work with the Trust. They do not belong to it. Their 
monopoly of the carrying trade between America and German ports 
is guaranteed by the Trust for twenty years, while the Morgan 
Syndicate concentrates its parallel efforts towards transferring the 
trade between British and United States ports to American hands. 
Having been quite impotent to emulate the German Emperor for 
purposes of prevention, let us see what the British Government can 
attempt by way of cure. 

(1). Amendment of Shipping Legislation—The whole law of 
Merchant Shipping should be submitted to a strong Committee for 
revision. So far as Parliament can secure it, a complete equality of 
competitive conditions should be established between British and 
foreign vessels. The anomaly of the lighting dues should be 
abolished. There is no more reason why shipowners should be 
compelled to pay for the lighting of the coast than why a special 
toll should be levied upon omnibus companies for the lighting of 
London. In the same way the load-line regulations must be equally 
enforced in British ports, so as to prevent the practice of foreign 
ships leaving the country under a heavier cargo than British ships of 
the same tonnage are permitted to carry. 

(2). Improvement of Ports.—In spite of the great schemes carried 
out upon the Mersey and the Tyne, the deepening of docks and 
harbours has not kept pace with the developments of the require- 
ments of commerce, or the enterprise of the Continent. Here also a 
thoroughly able Minister of Commerce might do invaluable work in 
stimulating local waking-up. This is an extremely important 
subject, and for London probably a vital subject. But it hardly 
possesses the overshadowing significance that Mr. Pirrie recently 
attached to it in a speech of justification. 
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(3.) Subsidies.—It is evident that this is the problem which comes 
nearer to the root of the matter. It is one, no less, which demands 
the gravest consideration of the principles and extent of any action 
we may decide upon. The recent American Subsidies Bill would have 
made the sailing of empty steamers by American owners a profit- 
able business. If it is the fact that the Ocean Trust has sup- 
pressed this measure, that would be a point in favour of the Morgan 
Syndicate. That the agitation in favour of subsidy legislation is 
permanently extinguished in the United States there is no reason to 
believe. The probability is rather that Mr. Morgan reckons as 
much upon a future bounty system for ensuring the success of his 
shipping, as he relies upon the tariff for the security of the Steel 
Trust. If we once determine to adopt a subsidies system, we must 
be prepared to outbid even America, and America with her vast 
surpluses has a deep purse. Our policy can only be that which we 
adopted in the Sugar question. Either subsidies must be abolished 
all round, or we must countervail them. Ifthe United States adopts a 
subsidy system, we must neutralise it as a matter of course. In the 
meantime it would be well to begin by counterpoising the grant of 
£280,000, which has enabled German shipping to secure the ascend- 
ancy in the Far East. 

(4.) Imperial Steamship Lines.—We agree that we ought to pay 
for Imperial cable-communication. It is of immeasurably greater 
moment that we should control the chief lines of steamer-communi- 
cation between the various parts of the Empire. The prestige of our 
merchant shipping as a whole, that is to say one of its principal assets, 
depends further upon the possession by this country of the best line 
of steamers to America. Without an Imperial guarantee, no 
Counter-Combine upon an adequate scale is likely to be formed. If 
an Imperial guarantee or subvention would form it, the aid ought to 
be given. In this matter at least we would have the financial 
assistance certainly of Canada in respect of a first-class trans- 
Atlantic service, and probably of the Australian Colonies, who have 
a common interest with Canada in the recovery by British shipping 
of the premier place in the Pacific. A new line of subsidised vessels 
making twenty-three or even twenty-four knots, running from Queens- 
town to Halifax in less than five days, would eventually play a very 
prominent part in the solution of the whole problem. The object 
of the State must be to stimulate enterprise rather than to provide 
shareholders with a gilt-edged security. An Imperial guarantee of 
a rate of interest would be less effective in encouraging the fullest 
development of effort than would be a regular subvention. 

But the matter is not one which can be decided entirely by academic 


(1) Later information suggests that the Subsidy Bill is not yet to be regarded as even 
temporarily suppressed. 
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considerations. The present emergency must force the hand of the 
Government in one sense or another. They are confronted, as seems 
evident from Mr. Gerald Balfour’s statement in the House of 
Commons, with an immense difficulty. What is to be the fate of the 
Cunard Line and the Allan line? If they join their forces with the 
Trust then the situation will be one of a graver character than seems 
to be for one instant realised in the country generally. With the 
Cunard and the Allan lines the tonnage of the Trust would be nearly 
a million. That of the closely-connected Hamburg and Bremen 
fleets is, as has been already shown, something over a million. The 
Trust and the German lines would work together against any attempt 
at independent British competition, and the struggle, desperate in 
any case, would be hopeless unless backed by every resource of the 
State. This cannot be too plainly realised. As the nucleus of a 
Counter-Combine, the Cunard and the Allan line are almost indispens- 
able, and if nothing but subsidies will keep them out of Mr. Morgan’s 
hand we must subsidise at once. In that case British capital would 
back British enterprise to any extent required for the development 
of the Counter-Combine into the finest merchant fleet in the world. 
Anything like similar organisation would show the financial resources 
of this country to be greater as yet than those of the United States. 
But our investments are far more dispersed. We have financed the 
tramways and the gas companies of the Continent in seeking outlets 
for our savings abroad. America, with the instinct of the larger aim 
in every sphere of business, devotes her newly accumulated money to 
the capture of Liverpool shipping and the electrification of London 
transit, 

In face of American competition, fortified by tariffs and trusts, and 
German competition, conscious of vigilant and unflinching State 
support, British capital needs to be assured of the true base of external 
enterprise—home security. So long as the trade of this country can be 
assailed at its base, while its rivals are more or less certain of their 
internal markets, the strategic conditions of commerce are absolutely 
unequal. Once English leaders of industry are sure of Government 
backing we may see what British enterprise can still do. 

(5.) The Revival of Navigation Laws.—It has been shown that the 
North Atlantic and no other region must be the cockpit of the vital 
principles at stake, Unless we are to be the carriers of our enor- 
mous excess of imports, the fundamental condition of our mercantile 
supremacy is gone. But it is precisely the traffic of the North 
Atlantic which determines the disproportion between our exports 
and imports, and if the Americans are to get that part of our carry- 
ing trade into their hands they will have conquered the key of the 
position. It is therefore a genuinely life and death matter that 
we should resist Mr. Morgan’s efforts from the outset. All the 
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remedies that have been discussed might or might not succeed. The 
only remedy that would be instantly and absolutely effective would 
be the revival of a modified form of the Navigation Laws. In conse- 
quence of Free Trade and the disappearance of our agriculture, we 
have become the greatest of the world’s markets. We are the 
master-buyers in foreign trade. If America altogether ceased her 
purchases of less than twenty millions’ worth of goods from us, the 
effect would be simply a degree worse than that of the McKinley 
Act. But if we ceased our purchases of American products to the 
amount of nearly 140 millions, the United States would be at once 
reduced to fourth or fifth place in the commerce of the world. The 
export traffic that comes over the American railways, and the revenue 
that these railways derive from it, are absolutely dependent upon 
one giant customer, the British consumer. 

In the days when we were the world’s only great exporters of 
manufactures, the old Navigation Laws had been reduced to a dead- 
letter by the extent to which we had been compelled to concede reci- 
procity. Now that we are the greatest market, to which other coun- 
tries send their goods, our position is infinitely stronger. If we levy 
discriminating duties upon all imports brought in foreign bottoms 
the attempt of the United States to retaliate would be commercial 
suicide, since we take seven times as much of her products as she 
takes of ours. 

So long as we remain the greatest consuming country, which we 
shall do as long as we keep our present revenue from ocean freights, 
the revival of Navigation Laws re-imposing differential duties upon 
imports in foreign bottoms will secure the retention of supremacy 
in the carrying trade to British shipping. In the long run there can 
be no other security. But the vital point, let it be repeated, is that 
the North Atlantic trade in food suppliesis the key of our whole mer- 
cantile situation, and that Mr. Pierpont Morgan is attacking it now. 
No one needs to be reminded that the greatest admirer of the 
Navigation Laws was the father of Free Trade. Let us recall the 
famous passage from the Wealth of Nations in which Adam Smith 
stated the case again at issue with the close practical discrimination 
of which his later and more syllogistic disciples lost the secret :— 

“To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of foreign corn and cattle is 
in reality to enact that the population and industry of the country shall at no 
time exceed what the rude produce of its soil can maintain. There seem, however 
to be two cases in which it will generally be advantageous to lay some burthen 
upon foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry. The first is when 
some particular sort of industry is necessary for the defence of the country. The 
defence of Great Britain, for example, depends very much! upon the number of its 
sailors and shipping. The Act of Navigation therefore very properly endeavours 
to give the sailors and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of 


(1) Excellent moderation. 
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their own country, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, in others by heavy 
burthens upon the shipping of foreign countries . . . It is not impossible that 
some of the regulations of this famous Act may have proceeded from national 
animosity. They are as wise, however, as if they had all been dictated by the 
most deliberate wisdom ... The Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all 
the commercial regulations of England.” 


It is true that Adam Smith defended the Navigation Laws as a 
measure of political economy properly so called, and not as a measure 
of mercantile economy. ‘“ Defence,” he said,—and how strangely 
the words have been forgotten by the vast majority of the politicians 
who are most accustomed to invoke the authority of the Wealth of 
Nations—*“ Defence is of much more importance than opulence.” In 
face of the American phenomena of high protection, Billion Dollar 
Combines, Railway Rings and Ocean Trusts, all dependent one on the 
other, and creating when linked together an almost irresistible power, 
Adam Smith would hardly have denied a revival of the Navigation 
Laws to be the best security whether for defence or opulence. There, 
and there alone, the whole American system is vulnerable. An 
amendment of the present state of things with regard to registry 
would of course be indispensable at the outset. It is the clear 
intention of British law that ships mainly owned by aliens should 
not be allowed to fly the British flag, and it is evident that the clear 
intention of the law ought to receive a more specific expression upon 
the statute book. In one word, the power of the Navigation Laws to 
compel importation in British vessels can alone checkmate the power 
of the American railway ring to divert traffic in favour of other 
than British vessels, and a revival of “ perhaps the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England” would smash the whole theory 
and process of Morganeering at a single blow. 

Until the approaching meeting of the shareholders of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company, the precise details of the arrangement between 
the Trust and the German Companies will not be disclosed. They 
are unlikely to disprove Herr Ballin’s assertion that the agreement 
he has concluded represents “the attainment of a great success.” 
There is no doubt an uneasy feeling among the German Companies 
that they have been thrown upon the defensive, after the brilliant 
expansion of the last decade. The Combine, if successful, must check 
the increase of their tonnage as surely as it will reduce our own. Mr. 
Morgan, in this respect, has taken a step which makes it more than 
ever certain that the German dream of naval supremacy is a vain thing. 
She could never obtain the command of the sea unless she could 
sucoeed in mastering, not one but both, the English-speaking Powers. 
This is a service, as far as it goes, to the Anglo-American ideal. 
In the same way no one wishes to rail against Mr. Morgan or to 


(1) ‘*Der Verlauf den die ganze Angelegenheit genommen hat, ist als ein grosser von 
den Deutschen Gesellschaften erzielten Erfolg anzuschauen.”’ 
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regard him with other feelings than those of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who listened silently to the courtiers vituperating Bismarck 
at the Hofburg, and then remarked, “ Yes, but I only wish I had 
him.” What we are bound to do, when we find Mr. Morgan 
attempting, from purely commercial motives, to cut the tap-root of 
our trading greatness, is to meet him in the most friendly spirit and 
to beat him if we can. Whatever may be the ultimate effect of his 
designs, the present result is to secure the German Companies at 
least in the possession of their own carrying trade, and to force the 
alliance of our German rivals and our American competitors in the 
scheme for transferring our Atlantic carrying trade to American 
hands. 

A sea-fed nation deprived of the commercial sea-power from which 
alone naval sea-power proceeds, must mean an Empire on sufferance. 
Only one consideration could make a policy of /aisser-faire conceivable. 
An arbitration treaty and a feeding-alliance with America, by 
which she would undertake to keep up her supplies of wheat and meat 
in time of war, might induce us to leave the fate of our carrying trade 
in the Atlantic to the chances of open competition. But American 
friendship, though rising, is still far from the temperature which would 
make any such adjustment possible. In the meantime, we must 
defend every inch of our position in the world’s carrying trade by 
the exertion of our utmost energies and by the use of every means at 
our disposal. ‘Vast as is our superiority in tonnage, it is no more com- 
plete than was our supremacy in the manufacture of iron and steel 
less than a generation ago. If the Ocean Trust succeeds in the idea 
of “ cutting off our exports,” as Mr. Schwab puts it, and impounding 
all the profit upon our imports, then the obvious likelihood is that our 
maritime supremacy will have disappeared within two decades. 

Free Trade is as much more excellent than Protection as peace is 
more excellent than war. But we cannot meet Maxim guns by 
maxims of morality. If American railway rings, as we are assured 
by Mr. Pirrie and his apologists, can monopolise and manipulate the 
freight so as to make the independent existence of British shipping 
companies impossible on Free Trade conditions, we must change the 
conditions. The cure for the Navigation Syndicate lies in the Navi- 
gation Laws. But Adam Smith would not have regarded them as 
genuinely protectionist. A Zollverein, for instance, would restrict 
exchange. Navigation Laws would make British ships precisely 
what they would be under universal Free Trade conditions, the 
cheapest medium of exchange. For the rest, there is no greater 
political ideal in the world than that of Anglo-American friendship. 
We shall promote it far better by a healthy assertion of our own 
vigour and resource than by a spirit of maudlin resignation. 

CaLcHAS. 
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RODIN. 
I. 


Tre art of Rodin competes with nature rather than with the art 
of other sculptors. Other sculptors turn life into sculpture, he turns 
sculpture into life. His clay is part of the substance of the earth, 
and the earth still clings about it as it comes up and lives. Itis at 
once the flower and the root; that of others is the flower only, and 
the plucked flower. That link with the earth, which we find in the 
unhewn masses of rock from which his finest creations of pure form 
can never quite free themselves, is the secret of his deepest force. It 
links his creations to nature’s, in a single fashion of growth. 

Rodin is a visionary, to whom art has no meaning apart from truth. 
His first care is to assure you, as you penetrate into that bewildering 
world which lies about him in his studios, that every movement 
arrested in those figures, all in violent action, is taken straight from 
nature. It is not copied, as you or I would see it; it is re-created, 
as he sees it. How then does he see nature? To Rodin everything 
that lives is beautiful, merely because it lives, and everything is 
equally beautiful. 

Rodin believes, not as a mystic, but as a mathematician, I might 
almost say, in that doctrine of “ correspondences” which lies at the 
root of most of the mystical teaching. He spies upon every gesture, 
knowing that if he can seize one gesture at the turn of the wave, he 
has seized an essential rhythm of nature. When a woman combs 
her hair, he will say to you, she thinks she is only combing her 
hair: no, she is making a gesture which flows into the eternal 
rhythm, which is beautiful because it lives, because it is part of that 
geometrical plan which nature is always weaving for us. Change 
the gesture as it is, give it your own conception of abstract beauty, 
depart ever so little from the mere truth of the movement, and the 
rhythm is broken, what was living is dead. 

We speak of the rhythm of nature. What is it, precisely, that 
we mean? Rhythni, precisely, is a balance, a means of preserving 
equilibrium in moving bodies. The human body possesses so much 
volume, it has to maintain its equilibrium; if you displace its con- 
tents here, they shift there: the balance is regained by an instinctive 
movement of self-preservation. Thus what we call harmony is 
really utility, and, as always, beauty is seen to be a necessary thing, 
the exquisite growth of a need. 


And this rhythm runs through all nature, producing every grace 
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and justifying every apparent defect. The same swing and balance 
of forces make the hump on a dwarf’s back and the mountain in the 
lap of a plain. One is not more beautiful than the other, if you will 
take each thing simply, in its own place. And that apparent 
ugliness of the average, even, has its place, does not require the 
heightening energy of excess to make it beautiful. It, too, has the 
beauty of life. 

There was a time, Rodin will tell you, when he sought for beautiful 
models ; when he found himself disappointed, dissatisfied, before some 
body whose proportions did not please him. He would go on working 
merely because the model was there; and, after two hours’ work, 
discover suddenly the beauty of this living thing which was turning 
into a new kind of life under his fingers. Why choose any longer? 
why reject this always faultless material? He has come to trust 
nature so. implicitly that he will never pose a model, leaving nature to 
find its own way of doing what he wants of it. All depends on 
the way of seeing, on the seizure of the perfeet moment, on the 
art of rendering, in the sculptor’s relief, “the instant made 
eternity.” 

Rodin was studying drawing, with no idea but of being a 
draughtsman, when the idea of modelling in clay came to him. 
He had been drawing the model from different points of view, as 
the pivot turned, presenting now this and now that profile. It 
occurred to him to apply this principle to the clay, in which, by a 
swift, almost simultaneous, series of studies after nature, a single 
figure might be built up which would seem to be wholly alive, to 
move throughout its entire surface. From that time until now, he 
has taken one profile after another, each separately, and all together, 
turning his work in all directions, looking upward at the model 
to get the arch and hollow of the eyebrows, for instance, looking 
down on the model, taking each angle, as if, for the time, no other 
existed, and pursuing the outlines of nature with a movement as 
constant as her own. At the end, the thing is done, there is no need 
of even a final point of view, of an adjustment to some image of 
proportion: nature has been caught on the wing, enfolded by 
observation as the air enfolds the living form. If every part is 
right, the whole must be right.’ 


(1) This method of work is very clearly defined by M. Camille Mauclair, almost in 
Rodin’s own words, in an article on ‘‘ La Technique de Rodin’’: ‘Il eut lidée de ne 
point travailler 4 ses figures d’un seul cdté A la fois, mais de tous ensemble, tournant 
autour constamment et faisant des dessins successifs 1 méme le bloc, de tous les plans, 
modelant par un dessin simultané de toutes les silhouettes et les unissant sommairement 


de facon a obtenir avant tout wn dessin de mouvement dans lair, sans s’occuper de l’har- 
monisation préconcue de son sujet. C’était ob¢ir aux principes naturels de la statuaire 
faite pour étre vue en plein air, c’est-d-dire la recherche du contour et de ce que les 
peintres appellent /avaleur.”” (Rodin et son Zuvre. Edition de *‘ La Plume.” 1900.) 
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But, for the living representation of nature in movement, some- 
thing more is needed than the exact copy. This is a certain 
deliberate exaggeration; not a correction, not a deviation, but a 
means of interpretation, the only means by which the softness and 
the energy of nature can be rendered in clay. It is a manner of 
expressing in clay what nature expresses with the infinite resources 
of its moving blood. “All art,” said Mérimée, “is exaggeration 
d propos.” It is on the perfection of this d propos that everything 
depends, and here Rodin’s training as a draughtsman gives him his 
safety in freedom. He, who never measures his proportions, can 
rely implicitly on the exactitude of his eye, in preserving the propor- 
tion of every exaggeration. 

When “J’Age d’Airain,” the bronze which is now in the 
Luxembourg, was sent to the Salon of 1877, Rodin was accused 
by the hanging committee of having moulded it on a living model. 
He protested, there was an official inquiry, and the commissioners 
came to the conclusion that at least some parts of the body had been 
thus moulded. It was not until three years later that the charge 
was finally disproved and officially withdrawn ; the statue was again 
exhibited at the Salon, a medal of the third class awarded to it, and 
it was afterwards bought by the State. The story is instructive, and 
might be remembered by those who have since brought against Rodin 
so very different an accusation. Turn from this statue to the mar- 
vellous little bronze of “la Vieille Heaulmiére’’: there, in that 
re-incarnation of Villon’s ballade, you will see the same precision 
of anatomical design, with an even deeper sense of the beauty of 
what age and the horror of decay cannot take out of the living 
body. Rodin has never taken a step without knowing exactly 
where he is going to set his foot, and he has never turned back 
from a step once taken. It was not until he could copy nature 
so exactly as to deceive the eyes of those who imagined that they 
knew nature when they saw it, it was not until he had the body 
by heart, that he began to make the body think. He had given 
it form; the form must be awakened. The touch of life and of 
thought comes, then, from an exaggeration here, an exaggeration 
there ; a touch, inexplicable and certain, which is at once his method 
and his secret. 

It is on these two methods that Rodin relies for the rendering of 
his vision of life. The art of the sculptor gives him but one means 
of expression ; all is in relief, all depends on the power, balance, and 
beauty of the relief. Watching the living movement from every 
angle, turning about it as a wild beast turns about its prey, spying 
for the moment to pounce, seize, and possess, he must translate form, 
movement, light and shadow, softness, force, everything which exists 
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in nature, by the cunning adjustment of his relief. ‘“ Le style, c’est 
Vhomme,”’ we say; “le modelé, c’est l’art,” Rodin would say. 

Rodin has sometimes been compared with Michael Angelo, but it 
would be more accurate to trace the principles of his art back to the 
Greeks. The Greeks worked directly from nature, with a fresh 
observation, the eyesight of the youth of the world, and its unspoilt 
mastery of hand. In Donatello we find the same directness, less 
powerful, but not less sincere. Michael Angelo approached nature 
through Donatello, so to speak, and then departed from nature, with 
his immense confidence, his readiness to compete with nature itself 
on a scale more decoratively impressive than nature’s. His exaggera- 
tion is not the exaggeration of the Greeks, nor is it Rodin’s, an 
attempt at always greater fidelity, at an essentially more precise 
exactitude ; it deviates, for his own purposes, along ways of his own. 
He speaks truth, but not without rhetoric. 

To obtain grace, Rodin will say to you, you must begin with 
strength; otherwise the work will become hard and dry. ‘“ Quelque 
chose de puissant,” he will repeat, with half-closed eyes, the hands 
clutching upon the imagined clay. If you remind him of Baude- 
laire’s saying: “ L’énergie, c’est la grice supréme,” he will accept 
the words as the best definition of his own meaning. 

The later manner of all great artists, in every division of art, 
obeys the same law of growth. Aiming always at the utmost pre- 
cision of rendering his subject-matter, the artist comes gradually to 
take a different view of what precision really is. He begins by 
seeking a form which can express everything without leaving any- 
thing over; he desires to draw his circle round some separate frag- 
ment of nature, and to exhibit the captured, complete thing. Only, 
nature rebels. Something remains over, stays outside the circle. The 
breath has gone out of the body, the mystery has gone out of the 
soul. He has cut off his fragment, if you will, but he has cut it off 
from life. At this point the public accepts his work; he seems to 
have attained. At this point he realises how far he is from attain- 
ment, and he sets himself to the eternal search. He breaks down the 
strait limits of his form, he seeks to find new links by which to 
attach this creature of his hands to the universal life of things. He 
says frankly to the spectator of his toil: You must come and help 
me, or I can never tell you all that I have to say. He gives a two- 
fold burden to the lines of his work: that which they express, and 
that which they suggest. The lines begin to whisper something to 
the soul, in a remote voice which you must listen in order to hear. 
The eyes have something more to do than to see. The mind must 
collaborate with the eyes, and both must be content to share with life 
itself the dissatisfaction of an inexplicable mystery left over at 
the end. 
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Rodin’s earlier form seemed able to say everything which he had to 
say ; the modelling was infinitely detailed, the work lived with a vivid 
life of its own; and what remained over? Something remained 
over, the breath was not yet wholly lodged and at home in the body, 
the soul was not yet wholly conscious of its power of flight. He 
began to feel towards another form, apparently vaguer, essentially 
closer to the idea. He learnt how to indicate by a continually 
greater economy of means, by omission, by the simplificatfon or 
synthesis of a great complexity of efforts; he found out short cuts, 
which would take him more swiftly to his end; he built up his new 
form as much with the brain as with the hand. The Balzac is a 
divination ; everything is there, and it is there as it must be if it is to 
be shown by sculpture: all depends on the sheer science of the relief, 
on the geometry of the observed profiles; but the life, the mystery, 
the thing divined, must be divined over again by every one who 
looks at it. The work is no longer a block cut sharply off from 
nature; it is a part of ourselves, to be understood only as we under- 
stand one another. 


II. 


In one of Rodin’s finest creations, a great hand, large, strong, and 
smooth, holds in a paternal grasp a lump of earth, out of which 
emerge two ephemerides, fragile, pathetic creatures, with the delicate, 
insubstantial grace of passing things, who cling to each other 
joyously, accepting life on its terms of brief delight. It is God 
bidding the earth increase and multiply; it symbolises human life, in 
all its dependence on that unknown force in the hollow of whose hand 
it lives and moves. Elsewhere he has indicated the vain struggles, 
the insane desires, the insatiable longings, the murderous divisions, of 
the ephemerides, man and woman; here he indicates their not less 
pathetic content, the butterfly accepting its hour. 

All Rodin’s work is founded on a conception of force; first, the 
force of the earth, then the two conflicting forces, man and woman ; 
with, always, behind and beyond, the secret, unseizable, inexplicable 
force of that mystery which surrounds the vital energy of the earth 
itself, as it surrounds us in our existence on the earth. Out of these 
forces he has chosen for the most part the universal, vivifying force 
of sex. In man he represents the obvious energy of nature, thews 
and muscles, bones, strength of limb; in woman, the exquisite 
strength of weakness, the subtler energy of the senses. They fight 
the eternal battle of sex, their embraces are a grapple of enemies, 
they seek each other that they may overcome each other. And the 
woman, softly, overcomes, to her own perdition. The man holds her in 
the hollow of his hand, as God holds both man and woman; he could 
close his hand upon the fragile thing that nestles there, and crush it ; 
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but something paralyses his muscles in a tender inaction. The 
hand will never close over her, she will always have the slave’s 
conquest. 

Every figure that Rodin has created is in the act of striving to- 
wards something: a passion, an idea, a state of being, quiescence 
itself. His “Gate of Hell” is a headlong flight and falling, in 
which all the agonies of a place of torment, which is Baudelaire’s 
rather than Dante’s, swarm in actual movement. “ Femmes damnées”’ 
lean upward and downward out of hollow caves and mountainous 
crags, they cling to the edge of the world, off which their feet slip, 
they embrace blindly over a precipice, they roll together into bottom- 
less pits of descent. Arms wave in appeal, and clasp shuddering 
bodies in an extremity of despair. And all this sorrowful and 
tortured flesh is consumed with desire, with the hurrying fever of 
those who have only a short time in which to enjoy the fruits of 
desire. They live only with a life of desire, and that obsession has 
carried them beyond the wholesome bounds of nature, into the violence 
of a perversity which is at times almost insane. 

But always, in the clay itself, there is ecstasy. Often it is a 
perverse ecstasy ; at times, as in the Iris, as in the Muse who swoops 
like an eagle, as in the radiant figure with the sun in his hair who 
flings open the gates of the mountains in the monument to General 
Sarmiento, it is pure joy; often, as in the Balzac, the Hugo, the 
Puvis de Chavannes, it is the ecstasy of creative thought. But 
always there is ecstasy. 

In Rodin’s sculpture, clay or marble, that something powerful of 
which he speaks has ended in a palpitating grace, as of living flesh. 
He feels, he translates, sensation for sensation, the voluptuous soft 
cool warmth of the flesh, the daintiness of the skeleton, indicated 
under its smooth covering ; all that is exquisite in the structure of 
bone and muscle, in the force of man and the suppleness of woman. 
His hand seems to press most caressingly about the shoulder-blades 
and the hollows of the loins. The delicate ridge and furrow of the 
backbone draw his hand to mould them into new shapes and motions 
of beauty. His hand follows the loins where they swell into ampler 
outlines: the back, from neck to croup, lies quivering, in all the 
beauty of life itself. 

In the drawings, which constitute in themselves so interesting a 
development of his art, there is little of the delicacy of beauty. They 
are notes for the clay, “ instantanés,’”’ and they note only movement, 
expression. They are done in two minutes, by a mere gallop of the 
hand over paper, with the eyes fixed on some unconscious pose of the 
model. And here, it would seem (if indeed accident did not enter 
so largely into the matter) that a point in sentiment has been reached 
in which the perverse idealism of Baudelaire has disappeared, and @ 
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simpler kind of cynicism takes its place. In these astonishing draw- 
ings from the nude we see woman carried to a further point of 
simplicity than even in Degas: woman the animal; woman, in a 
strange sense, the idol. Not even the Japanese have simplified draw- 
ing to this illuminating scrawl of four lines, enclosing the whole 
mystery of the flesh. Each drawing indicates, as if in the rough 
block of stone, a single violent movement. Here a woman faces 
you, her legs thrown above her head ; here she faces you with her 
legs thrust out before her, the soles of the feet seen close and gigantic, 
She squats like a toad, she stretches herself like a cat, she stands rigid, 
she lies abandoned. Every movement of her body is seen at an 
expressive moment. She turns upon herself in a hundred attitudes, 
turning always upon the central pivot of the sex, which emphasises 
itself with a fantastic and frightful monotony. The face is but just 
indicated, a face of wood, like a savage idol; and the body has 
rarely any of that elegance, seductiveness, and shivering delicacy of 
life, which we find in the marble. It is a machine in movement, a 
monstrous, devastating machine, working mechanically, and possessed 
by the one rage of the animal. It is hideous, overpowering, and it 
has the beauty of all supreme energy. 

And these drawings, with their violent simplicity of appeal, have 
the distinction of all abstract thought or form. Even in Degas there 
is a certain luxury, a possible low appeal, in those heavy and creased 
bodies bending in tubs and streaming a sponge over huddled 
shoulders. But here luxury becomes geometrical; its axioms are 
demonstrated algebraically. It is the unknown X which sprawls, in 
this spawning entanglement of animal life, over the damped paper, 
between these pencil outlines, each done at a stroke, like a hard, sure 
stroke of the chisel. 

For, it must be remembered, these are the drawings of a sculptor, 
notes for sculpture, and thus indicating form as the sculptor sees it, 
with more brevity, in simpler outline, than the painter. They speak 
another language than the drawings of the painter, searching, as 
they do, for the points that catch the light along a line, for the 
curves that indicate contour tangibly. In looking at the drawings 
of a painter, one sees colour; here, in these short-hand notes of a 
sculptor, one’s fingers seem actually to touch marble. 


III. 


Rodin will tell you that in his interpretation of life he is often a 
translator who does not understand the message which he hands on. 
At times it is a pure idea, an abstract conception, which he sets 
himself to express in clay; something that he has thought, something 
that he has read: the creation of woman, the legend of Psyche, the 
idea of prayer, of the love of brother and sister, a line of Dante or 
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of Baudelaire. But more often he surrenders himself to the direct 
guidance of life itself: a movement is made before him, and from 
this movement he creates the idea of the movement. Often a single 
figure takes form under his hands, and he cannot understand what 
the figure means: its lines seem to will something, and to ask for the 


completion of their purpose. He puts it aside, and one day, happen-- 


ing to see it as it lies among other formless suggestions of form, it 
groups itself with another fragment, itself hitherto unexplained ; 


suddenly there is a composition, the idea has penetrated the clay, 


life has given birth to the soul. He endeavours to represent life in 
all its mystery, not to penetrate the mystery of life. He gives youa 
movement, an expression ; if it has come straight from life, if it has 
kept the living contours, it must mean something, and he is but your 
comrade in the search for that meaning. 

Yet he is never indifferent to that meaning; he is rarely content 
to leave any single figure wholly to the chance of interpretation. 
Rodin is a thinker, as well as a seer; he has put the whole of his 
intelligence into his work, not leaving any fragment of himself unused. 
And so this world of his making becomes a world of problems, of 
symbols, in which life offers itself to be understood. Here is a face, 
fixed in an attitude of meditation, and set aside unfinished, to which 
a hand, lifted daintily to the temples, has found its way out of another 
study ; and the man’s hand waits, giving the movement which com- 
pletes the woman’s head, until the hand of the same model has been 
studied in that position. Here two lovers, on the back of an eagle, 
are seen carried to the same point of heaven on the flight of the same 
desire. Christ agonises in the Garden of Eden, or it may be Prome- 
theus ; he is conquered, and a useless angel, who cannot help, but 
perhaps comes as an angel of glory, hovers down to him. A shoal of 
rapid Muses, hurrying to reach the poet, swim towards him as upon 
carrying waves. A great Muse, swooping like an eagle, hurls inspir- 
ation into the brain of the poet. Another figure of inspiration, an 
Iris, meant for the monument of Victor Hugo, is seen arrested in a 
moment of violent action, which tears the whole body almost in two. 
With one hand she grasps her foot, drawing the leg up tight against 
the body ; the other leg is flung out at a sharp angle, in a sudden, 
leaping curve. All the force of the muscles palpitates in this strenuous 
flesh ; the whole splendour of her sex, unveiled, palpitates to the air ; 
the messenger of the gods, bringing some divine message, pauses in 
flight, an embodied inspiration. 

In a group meant for some shadowy corner of a park, among grow- 
ing things, dear to Pan and the nymphs, a satyr grasps a woman with 
fierce tenderness, his gay animal face, sharpened with desire, the eyes 
oblique like the ears, appearing over her shoulder; his hoofs clutch 
the ground; one hand catches her by the hair, the other seizes her. 
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above the knee, as if to lift her in his arms; she pushes him away, 
startled, resisting the brutality of instinct, inevitably at his mercy. 
Here are two figures: one, a woman, rigid as an idol, stands in all 
the peace of indifference ; the other, a man, tortured with desire, every 
muscle strained to exasperation, writhes in all the ineffectual energy of 
a force which can but feed upon itself. She is there, before him, close 
to him, infinitely apart, and he could crush but never seize her. In 
an exquisite and wholly new rendering of the Temptation of St. 
Anthony, the saint lies prostrate, crouched against the cross, which his 
lips kiss feverishly, as he closes his pained eyes; the shoulders seem 
to move in a shuddering revolt from the burden which they bear un- 
willingly ; he grovels in the dust like a toad, in his horror of the life 
and beauty which have cast themselves away upon him. And the 
woman lies back luxuriously, stretching her naked limbs across his 
back, and twisting her delicate arms behind her head, in a supple 
movement of perfectly happy abandonment, breathing the air; she 
has the innocence of the flesh, the ignorance of the spirit, and she 
does not even know what it isto tempt. She is without perversity ; 
the flesh, not the devil ; and so, perhaps, the more perilous. 

It is interesting to compare this version of a subject which so 
many artists have treated, always in a spirit of perversity or of 
grotesque horror, with all those other versions, from Hieronymus van 
Bosch, with his crawling and swooping abortions, in whom there 
could lie no possible temptation, to Rops, with his woman of enticing 
flesh spread out mockingly upon the cross, from which she has cast 
off the divine body. To Rodin it is the opposition of the two powers 
of the world; it is the conflict of the two rejections, the two absolute 
masters of the human will. St. Anthony cannot understand the 
woman, the woman cannot understand St. Anthony. To her, he 
seems to be playing at abnegation, for the game’s sake, stupidly; to 
him, she seems to be bringing all hell-fire in the hollow of her cool 
hands. They will never understand one another, and that will be the 
reason of the eternal conflict. 

Here is the Balzac, with its royal air, shouldering the crowd apart, 
as it steps into the final solitude, and the triumph. It is the thinker 
of action, the visionary creator of worlds, standing there like a 
mountain that has become man. The pose is that of a rock against 
which all waves must dash themselves in vain. There is exultation, 
a kind of ferocity of enjoyment of life and of the making of life, 
in the great beaked head, the great jaws, the eagle’s eyes under the 
crag of eyebrows. And the rock which suggests the man, the worker 
wrapped in the monastic habit of his dressing-gown, all supple force 
under the loose folds of moulded clay, stands there as if growing up 
out of the earth, planted for the rest of time. It is the proudest 
thing that has been made out of clay. 
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It is Balzac, but it is more than Balzac; it is the genius and the 
work of Balzac; it is the “‘Comédie Humaine,” it is Seraphita and 
Vautrin and Lucien and Valérie ; it is the energy of the artist and 
the solitude of the thinker and the abounding temperament of the 
man; and it is the triumph of all this in one supreme incarnation, 
which seems to give new possibilities to sculpture. 


iN, 

All his life Rodin has been a fighter, and now, at the age of sixty- 
one, after the creation of a series of masterpieces, he is still fighting. 
The history of the Balzac is too well known to need repeating ; but 
that miracle of official imbecility, the refusal of Rodin’s work and 
the substitution of one of the compilations of Falguiére (a true 
artist, born to be a painter, who paints to please himself and does 
sculpture to please the public) has been followed, only the other day, 
by a similar insult. The civic authorities of Paris ordered from 
M. Rodin a bust of Victor Hugo, to be set up in the Place Royale. 
M. Rodin set to work immediately, and produced the bust, which is 
now to be seen in the Salon; the bust was photographed, the photo- 
graphs sent to the Hotel de Ville, and the same evening an official 
letter was received by the sculptor telling him to consider the order 
null and void, seeing that an arrangement had been made with 
another sculptor on better terms (‘de considérer comme nulle et non 
avenue la commande qui m’avait été faite, attendu qu’il avait traité 
sous de meilleures conditions avec un autre sculpteur ”). I take these 
words, which have their value as a document in the history of the 
relations of art and the State, from a note in the Gavu/ois, confirmed 
by M. Rodin himself." 

No, even now, Rodin is not accepted, universally accepted, as the 
one great modern sculptor, as the Wagner of sculpture. It is true 
that one only needs the eyes to see, that one only needs to open one’s 
eyes, and to forget to bring with one any ready-made ways of seeing. 
There, precisely there, lies all the difficulty. Hardly anyone is able 
to see what is before him, just as it is in itself. He comes expecting 
one thing, he finds another thing, he sees through the veil of his pre- 
conception, he criticises before he has apprehended, he condemns with- 
out allowing his instinct the chance of asserting itself. Take, for 
instance, the idea of beauty. Almost everyone can see the beauty of 
Raphael, only a certain number can see the beauty of Velasquez, not 

(1) A further comment remains to be added. I find in Za Plume of the lst May the 
following note: “ Le Conseil on s’en souvient trouva trop élevé le prix de 2,500 fr, 
proposé par l’auteur du Balzac, pour le buste de Victor Hugo destiné au Centenaire 
(et qui représentait rien que la récupération des frais). I) s’adressa 4 un artiste qui 
fais it ‘ide meilleures conditions.’ L’artiste a présenté sa note, acceptée incontinent : 
elle s’éléve 4 25,000 francs. . . . Le promoteur du vote est M. Quentin-Bauchart ; le 
statuaire s’appelle M. Barreau.”’ 
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many can see the beauty of Blake. In the human figure, everyone 
can see the beauty of a breast; not many can see the beauty of a 
shoulder-blade. In nature, everyone can see the beauty of the Alps 
at dawn; not many can see the beauty of a putrescent pool. Yet 
all these are but different forms of the same essential beauty ; all 
wait patiently for the same acceptance, all offer themselves to the 
same mere sight of the eyes. 

But we have been taught to see before our eyes have found out a 
way of seeing for themselves ; we have to unlearn whole traditions of 
prejudice; we have to force ourselves to look things straight in the 
face. The art of sculpture has seemed the one art which has already 
reached finality; here, at all events, sighed the public with relief, 
we shall have nothing more to learn or to unlearn : we know at least 
what a piece of sculpture is when we see it. From the first Rodin 
has been perturbing. This warmth of life, is it not excessive? This 
softness, suppleness, spring, are they quite the qualities proper to 
sculpture ? Here is a back which will shiver if I touch it, but why 
is the face half lost in the marble out of which the figure seems to 
grow ? Finally, is this a man or a mountain or an eagle which calls 
itself Balzac, and is so different from the known portraits of Balzac ? 
Something new has come even into sculpture; there is a troubling 
upheaval of some restless inner life in the clay; even sculpture has 
gone the way of all the other arts, and has learnt to suggest more 
than it says, to embody dreams in its flesh, to become at once a living 
thing and a symbol. 

Artuur Symons. 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Amon the many difficult problems awaiting solution at the close of 
the war in South Africa, one of the most pressing is the supply of the 
necessary labour for mining, agricultural, and general out-door pur- 
poses, with especial reference to the position to be assigned to the 
native tribes. Notwithstanding our boast that a slave cannot exist 
under the British flag, it is not so very many years since the solu- 
tion would have been found by tacitly accepting such relations of 
master and servant as might naturally grow up between the different 
races; and, though nothing amounting to avowed slavery might have 
been permitted, it would have been contended—not without a show 
of plausibility—that a condition of servitude which might easily 
degenerate into practical slavery, not only afforded the best chance 
for the ultimate elevation of the race, but was even on the whole the 
happiest condition of which the individuals were susceptible. But 
that time has gone by for ever. Under present circumstances the 
pendulum has swung heavily in the opposite direction; and the 
danger now is rather that any serious attempt to overcome the 
inveterate repugnance of the African negro to continuous labour, or 
to subject him to the restraints and obligations of civilised life, will 
be stigmatised as “subjecting the native races to a pressure which 
cannot practically be distinguished from slavery.” And yet it is 
equally impracticable to leave them to themselves, without any 
attempt to improve their condition or to utilise their labour. For, 
unlike other savage races, the negro, when induced or compelled to 
work, is a very efficient workman, and, except, perhaps, in certain 
eases of exceptionally severe labour combined with exposure to 
weather,’ is probably the most efficient unskilled labourer the world 
contains. Other savage races, again, when subjected to the restraints 
of civilisation, ‘“‘ vanish before the white man’s tread”; and though 
some survivals of them may here and there be found, in rapidly 
diminishing numbers, as in North America and New Zealand, they 
are forall practical purposes wne guantité négligeable, and all questions 
connected with their status may be left to solve themselves; which 
they will do, sooner or later, in their extinction, actual or virtual. 
But the negro, on the contrary, flourishes in subjection, is even in 
temperate climates more prolific than the white man, and, so far from 
pining away in captivity, seems to have a special aptitude for slavery, 
an aptitude at once the probable cause and the natural result of the 


(1) I have heard that the planters of Louisiana were unable to clear the swampe 
there by slave labour, and were obliged to hire Irishmen for the purpose. 
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unquestionable fact that from the very dawn of history, if not from 
long before, he has been “a servant of servants,” not only to his 
brethren but to every variety of human being with whom he has 
come in contact. 

I remember that several years ago, at a meeting of the since 
defunct Social Science Association, the late Professor Bonamy Price 
propounded the following question :—‘“ What is the peculiar force in 
man which renders him a civilisable animal, and which is wanting in 
other animals? Give the answer in two words.” The answer which 
the Professor wanted was “ Progressive Desire.” This force, which 
is the very life of the white man—at least in the northern races— 
and the absence or feebleness of which is the one defect which he 
seems incapable of condoning in others, is apparently completely 
wanting in the negro. Living in a climate where such food as he 
requires is to be had with the minimum of exertion, where clothing is 
an incumbrance rather than a comfort, and where the sole wealth that 
he covets—a multiplicity of slave wives—is readily obtainable by 
other means, he has no sufficient inducement to continuous labour ; 
and when freed from the coercion of slavery, readily abandons himself 
to the luxury of savagery. And this is true, not only “on his native 
heath,’ but in the West Indies and the United States, notwith- 
standing the association of generations with the most energetic types 
of white humanity. I perceive that Lord Grey,’ who may be 
supposed to have exceptional opportunities of forming an estimate 
on this point, thinks that “the policy of endeavouring to induce 
the natives spontaneously to seek continuous employment has already 
been a success” (in Rhodesia) ; and he adds, with perfect justice, 
that “it is a policy the vigorous prosecution of which is demanded by 
the interests of the natives themselves, of Rhodesia, and also of the 
Empire.” His Lordship’s experience (though somewhat qualified by 
his subsequent remarks) is more favourable than would have been 
expected from the admitted failure of the same experiment, not only 
in the West Indies, but also, as I shall show hereafter, in the Colony 
of Natal itself. 

It would, however, appear that, apparently under the allurement of 
present prices, the inhabitants of Basutoland have developed a spirit 
of commercial industry which is eminently desirable ; and which leads 
toa hope that, under favourable circumstances, the other native tribes, 
or some of them, may in the future prove less impervious to the 
influences which make for civilisation than the experience of the past 
would lead us to expect. But, however this may be, it is clear that, 
whether by inducement, coercion, or otherwise, continuous employ- 
ment of some sort must in some manner be provided for and accepted 
by the native population, if our government of the country is not to 





(1) In his address to the Chartered Company. 
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prove a ghastly failure. I read lately, in one of the current magazines, 
an article by a well-known and popular writer, who puts before his 
readers as the ideal State, a country in which the main object ofthe rulers 
is “ to efface themselves ”’; in other words (though he refrains from 
saying so explicitly), a reproduction of the days when “ there was no 
king in Israel, every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
This, though we know what calamities it brought upon the people 
of whom it was written, represents pretty fairly the aspirations of 
the negro. Let Lord Grey describe for us the inevitable result of 
its realisation : ‘‘ A numerous class of idle vagabonds will be created, 
who will use their womankind as slaves, and who will become a 
hindrance and a menace to the whole community: the results to 
the native population will certainly be disastrous, and it is our 
plain duty to protect them against themselves.” 

Here, however, we need to take care lest, in our anxiety to avoid 
Scylla we fall into Charybdis. From the time when Joshua reduced 
the Gibeonites to be ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water”? for 
their Hebrew lords—if not from a date long prior—down to the days 
when the Uitlanders were treated as “dumb, driven cattle” in the 
land which owed its solvency to their presence, and its wealth to their 
industry, there has never been known a body of men really fitted 
to be trusted with the possession of arbitrary power. There is no 
maxim of wider application than this, ‘“ The weakest goes to the wall.” 
In the case, however, of peoples of kindred race and similar tendencies, 
the antagonism is gradually softened, and the distinctions obliterated, 
by lapse of time, by intermarriages, by continued intercourse, and by 
the hundred-and-one other agencies which go to the manufacture of 
nationalities. But when to political supremacy is added the physical 
aloofness due to difference of colour, the tendency to assimilation is 
neutralised, the sense of separateness is emphasised, the flow of natural 
sympathy is arrested, and the danger of oppression, mainly or wholly 
unconscious on the part of the superiors, is intensified and perpetuated. 
That this is no imaginary danger is susceptible of easy proof. The 
peoples of India, various though they be, are one and all (with the 
possible exception of certain hill tribes) more widely separated 
from the negro, by descent, by culture, and by all the results of ancient 
civilisation, than they are, in the opposite direction, from the most 
advanced nationsof Europe; their differences from those are in kind and 
fundamental, their distinctions from these in degree merely, and, so to 
say, accidental; they came under British control at a time when the 
conscience of England, if not yet awaketothe horrors of the African slave 
trade, had become keenly sensitive, as the “ great Proconsul”’ had lately 
learned to his cost, to accusations of inhumanity or injustice ; the details 
of administration were in the hands of a body of men who, if some- 
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what inclined (as indeed their successors are to this day) to attain 
desirable ends by rough-and-ready means, have deservedly earned 
the reputation of being the most efficient, energetic, and incorruptible 
Public Service the world has ever seen: and yet, such is the effect of 
practically irresponsible power that so accurate and fair-minded an 
observer as Sir James Macintosh could leave on record his conviction 
that “‘ Every Englishman who resides here’ very long has, I fear, his 
mind either emasculated by submission or corrupted by despotic 
power.” 

But, it may be replied, “ This is ancient history.” Let me 
come to the experience of later times in a matter thoroughly germane 
to our subject. One of the burning questions which from time to 
time agitates the Government of India is the supply of coolie 
labourers to Assam, to several British Colonies (including Natal), 
and to certain foreign plantations. The coolies are, for the most 
part, low-caste Hindus from Bengal and the North-west Provinces, 
where the over-population is enormous, and the prospect of remune- 
rative employment elsewhere is a real “ boon and blessing to men.” 
These coolies moreover, unlike the African, are frugal, patient, and 
industrious ; as eager for work as the other is averse to it, as assidu- 
ous as he is desultory, ambitious within the compass of their possibi- 
lities, with a keen eye to their own interest, and not willingly parties 
to a bad bargain. In their own homes, where they are able to act as 
entirely free labourers, I have never heard it suggested that they are 
less useful or more unhappy than others of like position in other 
lands: circumstances, however, negative the possibility of their em- 
ployment on similar terms in the tea-gardens of Assam, the sugar 
plantations of Bourbon and Mauritius, or the other places where they 
are in demand. They are themselves wholly unable to defray the 
cost of transit, and their would-be employers naturally will not incur 
the necessary preliminary expense without some reasonable security 
for getting a sufficient return for their outlay. The intending 
emigrants, therefore, before they leave the country, are bound by 
contract to work on the plantations for a specified time and under 
definite conditions. The transaction is at every step supervised by 
the Government of India, who have prescribed, in minute detail, the 
maximum liabilities of the emigrant, the minimum advantages to be 
assured to him, and an elaborate machinery for his protection: the 
planters are, as a rule, men of the highest honour and integrity, who 
would not dream of taking an unfair advantage of any one, and 
would never be consciously parties to oppressive conduct of any sort. 
And yet the complaints that kept reaching the Government from the 
most divers quarters, of frauds by recruiting agents, oppression by 
garden sirdars, over-exactions of various kinds, and obstacles in the 


(1) In Bombay. 
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way of all attempts at obtaining redress for, or even investigation of, 
their complaints, were such as to involve repeated amendments of 
the Act, always in favour of the emigrants, and even, in the case 
of certain foreign possessions, to lead to a suspension for the time 
being of all emigration whatever. I was one of the framers of the 
Inland Emigration Act of 1893 ; the select Committee, to whom the 
Bill was referred, spent an immense amount of time and labour upon 
it, and finally, with the loyal co-operation of the gentleman repre- 
senting the Assam planters, left it so settled that we thought the 
force of legislation could no further go, usefully, at any rate; and 
now I find that the present Chief Commissioner of Assam, a most 
competent authority, was so dissatisfied with the working of the Act 
that he has obtained its repeal, and a further amendment of the law 
{Act 6, of 1901) has been made in the interest of the labourers. If 
these things are done in the green tree, what may we expect in the 
dry ? If the Government of India, with the best possible inten- 
tions, cannot sufficiently protect the coolie, what chance will the 
authorities of the Transvaal have in the case of the negro ? 

But here—by way of counterpoise perhaps—we are met by 
another and opposite danger, bearing a more specious form, indeed, 
but not less menacing to the prospects of a satisfactory settlement ; 
for while, on the other hand, the men in immediate contact with the 
workmen are only too likely to press hardly upon them, to resent with 
impatience their apathy or backwardness, to look in vain for a fitting 
response to their own energy, and thus to become, to say the least, 
harsh and inconsiderate, if not actively oppressive, the influence of 
humanitarian sentiment, on the other hand, upon minds not exposed 
to the like experiences, has pushed, still pushes, and will assuredly 
continue to push, to the opposite extreme those who, like the writer 
to whom I have alluded, regard the question entirely from the out- 
side, and who are apt to treat as “ oppressive ” and “ brutal” actions 
in respect of which the men on the spot are “ astonished at their own 
moderation.” And as these men are at home, and can make their 
voices effectively heard, while the others are necessarily handicapped 
as well by absence as by the suspicion of self-interest attaching to 
their representations, there is danger that their hands may be unduly 
tied by mandate of superior authority—a misfortune which has 
befallen other responsible agents before now-—with results which 
might easily prove destructive of the experiment and calamitous as 
well to the natives themselves as to the Colony.’ 

And here again we are confronted by another and opposite difficulty. 

(1) In this I do not refer to the Aborigines Protection Society, which has, in my 
opinion, on the whole, deserved well of the community, though I have not always 
been able to accept its conclusions. 
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Whatever theory may be accepted as to the origin of the human 
species—and whether the word itself be regarded as singular or 
plural—it is demonstrably certain that the theoretical equality of 
mankind asserted in certain historical documents, and occasionally 
reproduced for oratorical purposes, never has had any practical 
validity. Even if the essential differences which separate the white 
man from the black were superficial or historical merely, still the 
pride of race ingrained in every Caucasian (fair, brown, or swarthy, 
Japhetian, Semitic, or Coptic), would be sufficient to prevent him 
from associating on terms of equality with the Mongol, the Melanesian, 
or the Negro. The Arab and the Hindu show this exclusiveness 
equally with the European. The average Teuton, indeed (Anglo, 
German, or Scandinavian), carries his exclusiveness still further; the 
ordinary seaman will not serve under a “dago,” nor would the 
British officer of a Sikh or a Mahomedan regiment associate on equal 
terms—except under very exceptional circumstances—with the 
officers of the Imperial Service troops, still less with the native 
commissioned officers of his own regiment—though he has happily 
ceased to call them “niggers”—and yet in point of race the 
Spaniard, the Hindu and the Arab are as truly “ white men ” as any 
Englishmen of the purest blood.’ 

This pride of race, however, would not cause any very serious 
embarrassment in South Africa, where the conditions are prohibitory 
of unskilled white labour, were it not for the somewhat unreasonable 
jealousy of what they consider “ unfair,” that is, cheap compe- 
tition, which seems to have taken possession of white working-men 
all over the world. Where the alien labour is really competitive, as 
in the case of Chinamen in California, this jealousy is intelligible, if 
hardly reasonable ; but where, as in this case, and in the present cry 
for a “ White Australia ”—the probable effects of which on an im- 
portant industry in Queensland I need not here discuss—there is no 
serious rivalry to be apprehended, it appears to me to be both 
unpatriotic and short-sighted. But it has to be reckoned with never- 
theless. Lord Grey tells us the amazing tale that for advocating the 
continuous employment of natives in the Rhodesian mines he has 
been accused of seeking to rob the British workmen of opportunities 
of obtaining employment at high wages. The cry, “ We are ruined 


(1) I have been informed, on reliable authority, that the children of Hindus proper 
(Brahmans and Kshatryas) are born white, and do not acquire their normal light 
chocolate colour till some months old ; and I can vouch from personal observation that 
at the age of three or four it is quite possible to distinguish the brown epidermis of one 
child (presumably Hindu) from the brown skin of his playmate (presumably Dravidian), 
though the difference is imperceptible in the adults. The Mahomedans, descendants of 
Persian and Arab conquerors, are of course as much “ white men” as the Jew or the 
Armenian. 
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by cheap Chinese labour ! ” is not confined to the comic poet’s page, 


nor directed exclusively against the Mongol. 

The difficulty due to this cause presented itself some years ago in 
an acute form in the Colony of Natal. While I was in India we had 
a deputation from the planters of that colony, seeking a modification 
of the Emigration Acts of a somewhat singular character. Their 
case, which they presented with great fairness, and pressed with much 
earnestness, was to the following effect. The character of the work 
in their plantations cou/d not be performed by Europeans, the natives 
would not be persuaded and could not be forced to work, at least not 
to give effective or reliable work, and unless they (the planters) could 
obtain a supply of imported labourers from without, their industry 
would be ruined. This they had been in the habit of getting from 
India, but the working-men, who were supreme in the Colonial 
Legislature (as they are in every representative assembly in the Empire), 
would not tolerate the introduction of Hindu settlers. It appeared 
that many of the emigrants, when free from their contract terms, had 
remained in the Colony voluntarily, and entered into various 
businesses on their own account. Now the Hindu is not merely an 
industrious and thrifty workman, whose frugal manner of life enables 
him to live and thrive upon what would be a mere pittance toa 
European ; many of them are skilled artisans of great merit, who 
would make very formidable competitors of the white colonists, when 
freed from the shackles of their contracts. The Legislature, therefore, 
threatened to pass an Act prohibiting the importation of coolies 
altogether, unless their return to India immediately upon the expira- 
tion of their contracts could be effectively guaranteed. The object of 
the deputation then was, if possible, to obtain the consent of the 
Government of India to an enactment, subjecting to imprisonment, to 
be followed by forcible removal, any imported labourer who did not 
voluntarily leave the Colony within a specified and very short time 
after the termination of his contract. I need hardly say that, with 
every desire to assist the planters, the Government of India were 
unable to accede to their request; but they suggested that a term 
might be inserted in the body of the agreements, binding the emi- 
grants in a specified sum, by way of liquidated damages, to leave the 
Colony within the required time. I had no means of ascertaining the 
immediate outcome of the matter, but I see that the Natal Assembly 
have passed an Act for the exclusion of “ undesirable immigrants,” 
which is probably aimed at such settlers, and I know that both in the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, before the war, the condition of 
Indian settlers had been rendered intolerable. 

In this conflict of considerations it would manifestly be pre- 
sumptuous for one “ sitting at home at ease” to pretend to direct the 
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local authorities in matters of detail, but there are some general 
principles, for the most part of a negative character, which may, I 
think, be reasonably recommended for consideration. 

1. The Administration ought on no account to make itself respon- 
sible, directly or indirectly, for the supply of labour. That duty 
ought to be thrown unreservedly on the employers, and the action of 
Government should be confined to such supervision as may be possible 
for the protection of the labourers, and a rigid enforcement, as against 
both parties, of all proper and equitable contracts of hiring. It will 
be evident from the foregoing that the men to whom even these 
limited functions are intrusted will have no sinecure, and that their 
office will call for the exercise of vigilance, tact, and patience, in no 
slight degree. 

2. The native population cannot be allowed to drift into the 
condition so graphically described by Lord Grey, quoted supra. 
Whatever steps can be taken, short of violence or physical restraint, 
to lead, drive, or push the natives into habits of industry and order, 
ought to be adopted boldly, and carried out unflinchingly, even 
though some of the measures may apparently be at variance with the 
unrestricted personal liberty so dear to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
repudiated or disregarded by every other nation on earth. 

In connection with this point it is rather startling to learn that at 
the current rate of wages in the Rhodesian mines a man can lay by in 
two years enough money to enable him to maintain himself in idle- 
ness for the rest of his life. Having regard to the danger, already 
referred to, of the creation of a vast army of “idle vagabonds ”’ if 
the natives are permitted to lead “idle and useless lives,” it is 
anything but encouraging to be told that a short spurt of two years 
is all that a man needs to become emeritus. Signor Beato, who had 
spent many years in Mandalay, told me that the object in life of a 
Burman was to scrape together enough money to buy him two wives, 
* after which he lies on his back, and his wives keep him; ” but then 
the process in his case generally took half a lifetime at least. It 
ought not to pass the bounds of human ingenuity to devise a scheme 
which, without unduly diminishing the incentives of labour, should 
afford some reasonable probability that, in a fair number of instances, 
permanent habits of industry and order might be looked for. One 
obvious expedient would be the creation of artificial wants ; but the 
idiosyncrasies of the negro seems to render that suggestion some- 
what utopian. 

3. It must not be forgotten that—at present at any rate—the 
demand for organised labour is greatly in excess of the supply; and 
it should be our anxious care to ensure that no unreasonable impedi- 
ments are thrown in the way of employers who may seek to supply 
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the deficiency by importation. We learn from Lord Grey that 
in Rhodesia they are “experimenting with Arab labour.” I pre- 
sume with some of the tribes of mixed Arabian and African blood to 
be found in Abyssinia and the Eastern Sudan—and I know that the 
supply to be obtained in India is practically inexhaustible. But 
this supply, which is obviously of the first importance to the Colonies, 
cannot be had upon too one-sided terms. 

A policy founded on such lines as these will be far from “ heroic,” 
it will please neither the ardent utilitarian reformer nor the humani- 
tarian enthusiast ; it will not turn Africa into Europe—or even into 
Asia—in the third or fourth generation; but it will, I think, if 
resolutely and energetically persevered in, lay the foundation of that 
slow but steady progress which ought to be the goal of our endea- 
vours. 

Avex. Epw. Miiirr. 
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THe new Colonies—the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony—now 
form integral parts of the complex whole known as the British 
Empire, and their wealth will be open to, and in great measure be 
the property of, the combined British people. Besides the security 
and maintenance of prestige, of power, and of position, Great Britain 
will have new fields of enterprise in the lands, the mines, and in con- 
nection with the people of the New South Africa. 

Viewed in the light of these considerations, these facts, the question 
of the War Debt becomes one not so much of attempting the task of 
exactly apportioning the debt between the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom and those of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
according to the benefits each may have derived from the successful 
termination of the war. It is rather one of framing a fiscal policy 
calculated to encourage the most speedy development of the resources 
of the new countries, and to free their wealth under such regulations 
as will secure its widest distribution and confer the greatest imme- 
diate benefit to the greatest number of all the British people. 

Great Britain, being the predominant partner in the Empire, and 
her people being the most active and important factor in the develop- 
ment of the enormous wealth of the Transvaal, will, without doubt, 
secure the greater share of the coming vast production of gold—no 
matter how the actual settlement of the War Debt is arranged. 

After all, the question she has in reality to decide is whether she 
will take her share of Transvaal gold by waiting for her sons to send 
it home in the shape of wages earned and fortunes made, or whether 
she will begin taking at least part of her share now, and gradually, 
by taxing gold profits and securing a direct share in the undeveloped 
resources of the countries she has set open. In the former case a 
large bulk would come to her through the hands of a small number 
of millionaires, who will from time to time settle down in her capital 
to enjoy their wealth, paying income tax and death duties, and dis- 
persing their money in a thousand different ways. Under this system 
the distribution would be more distant, more uneven, more uncertain. 
The tendency would be still further to accumulate wealth in the 
hands of a few individuals. That is a result not to be desired. In 
the second case, the distribution would be immediate and of the widest 
possible description, as it would be effected by bringing relief of 
taxation to the mass of the people in Great Britain. 

As Sir David Barbour states in his Report on the Finances of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, such a thing as theoretical per- 
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fection in fiscal matters is unattainable. The policy which the 
Government will be wise in pursuing will lie in a combination of both 
methods of obtaining repayment for the nation’s great sufferings and 
efforts. The present generation of the people of the United King- 
dom may certainly claim to have their interests closely watched. Tv 
them, to the valour of youth, to determination and doggedness, is 
due the result of the war. It is only fair they should secure as large 
a repayment of the cost as possible and in the shortest time, so as to 
admit of alleviation of taxation without undue delay. 

But what is the limit to be? It must be fixed short of that point 
which, if passed, Transvaal industries would suffer. To go further 
would be doing injury to Great Britain’s own interests. The danger 
of bringing about a spirit of discontent and hopelessness must be 
studiously avoided. For these reasons, among others, it is desirable 
first to ascertain as nearly as possible how much revenue the young 
but rapidly developing industries of the new Colonies can produce, 
and secondly to fix a maximum amount of War Debt to be directly 
paid by them. The second aim can only be attained by estimating 
and assessing the amount from available data which may be brought 
out in the examination into the first question. 

It is remarkable that Sir David Barbour’s figure of £55,000,000, 
which he indicates as a just proportion of the cost of the war pay- 
able by the new Colonies, is the same as has been put forward in the 
writer’s New South Africa. It is true the division of the figure is 
regarded somewhat differently, Sir David Barbour remarking that 
the “ Orange River Colony, in connection with the question of a 
contribution towards the cost of the war, is practically a negligible 
quantity.” 

There is little doubt as to the ability of the new Colonies to pay 
such an amount, notwithstanding the views which have been put 
forward in certain quarters. If Great Britain puts a small propor- 
tion of the War Debt on the shoulders of the mining Colony, she 
will eventually get more in profits and in other ways; if she places 
too much the wealth will remain buried. 

In regard to the first aim, that of ascertaining the capacity of the 
new Colonies, a safe guiding principle is to be found in strictly 
limiting taxation according to results obtained from the actual work 
of wealth-production and discovery. This can be effected by— 

1. Taxing the profits of the existing mines and industries. 

2. By taking an equitable share for the State in all the new 

mineral areas that may be discovered in the future. 

3. By making the most of the present State assets in the shape of 

lands, mining areas, ete. 

In other words, the War Debt should be levied on results only, 
and upon the results as they declare themselves. The smallest 
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burden upon effort should be entirely avoided. The people of Great 
Britain will certainly be the gainers by the adoption of this prin- 
ciple, and Sir David Barbour appears to have found it will best suit 
the Transvaal people as well. The present inquiry is then brought 
into two principal heads :— 

1. The amount of revenue likely to be produced on the above 
basis of fiscal policy. 

2. The amount of War Debt which may conveniently be charge:| 
to the new Colonies—this to be based upon the: results ob- 
tained from the first inquiry. 

The first main question falls into three divisions :— 

(a) The amount of revenue which can be produced from the 
existing mines and industries after readjustment of taxation. 

(L) The amount obtainable from dewaarplaatsen, State assets, ete. 

(c) The share of the State in new mineral areas. 

To all the foregoing Sir David Barbour has addressed himself, and 
in his Report answers are given to most of these questions. In the 
case of others the data at his disposal were insufficient, and conse- 
quently he made no definite estimate or statement. 

To the recommendations which Sir David Barbour has made in the 
direction of putting fair taxation upon the mines there is already 
considerable opposition from one quarter. Further consideration 
and discussion of the subject may be helpful as well as useful. 
What is the capacity of the present mines to bear taxation? How 
will the existing mines be affected by the 10 per cent. tax advocated 
by the financial expert? These questions will now be dealt with, 
and it will be seen that even a higher tax than that contemplated 
could be imposed without any serious effects. 

That the mines will be laid under no injustice is clear, if, after 
paying taxes under the new scheme, the companies can still return 
dividends to shareholders equal to or greater than those paid before 
the war. Certainly it will be desirable to keep taxation within the 
limit indicated, which would just equalise matters. From the first 
the new Government should prove itself, even to foreign shareholders, 
a more beneficial one than the old. The taxation scheme for the 
mines recommended by Sir David Barbour will certainly not be an 
over-burdening one. Mr. Chamberlain has stated that the Govern- 
ment have practically adopted the Report. The African Revier, 
however, which may be looked upon as the organ of the Rand 
capitalists, has severely criticised it. Sir David Barbour’s recom- 
mendation, it says, “‘may be summed up in a single sentence, ‘ Here 
is a gold mine; come, let us rob it,’” and a long criticism follows 
which carefully emphasises what the mines are to be made to pay 
from profits without mentioning one of the many alleviations which 
Sir David's proposals would bring them. Further, The African 
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Review no longer speaks as for the Chamber of Mines, but presumes 
to speak for all the “Uitlanders.”’ This is a presumption of 
authority to which it has no right. The main stream of “ Uitlander ” 
opinion by no means identifies the journal in question as the 
‘ Uitlander”’ organ; and the people of England may rest assured 
that there will be no objections raised by the population of the Rand 
to the general principles of taxation as proposed by the’ expert sent 
out by the British Government. 

It is too well known by the Rand public that in the past the 
owners of the rich mines were able to throw the burden of taxation 
on the shoulders of the poorer people and the owners of the poorer 
mines. Any change of fiscal policy which will ensure a more equit- 
able adjustment of taxation will be welcomed, and will secure plenty 
of popular support. 

Sir David Barbour shows the highest financial wisdom in his 
statement that ‘‘ The sound policy for the Transvaal is so to frame 
its system of taxation as not to increase unnecessarily the initial 
capital expenditure or enhance the cost of working; and as the 
Transvaal mines must in any case bear a large burden of the revenue, 
these results can best be obtained by raising what revenue is required 
by means of a tax on profits.” He also shows a shrewd grasp of the 
whole question in his references to the heavy incidence of the old 
system of taxation upon the poor mines and the comparative 
immunity of the rich ones. Truly does he reflect the minds of the 
people in stating his opinion that such a policy as he sketches out “ is 
generally approved by local public opinion.” 

Coincident with his mild tax of 10 per cent. on mining profits, Sir 
David advocates the abolition and reduction of certain Customs 
duties, the abolition of transit dues upon goods brought through the 
southern Colonies, an equitable adjustment of Colonial railway rates, 
the reduction of the excessive freights charged by the Netherlands 
Railway, and the sweeping away of the Dynamite Monopoly— which 
last, he shows, will mean a saving “little if anything short of 
£600,000 per annum.’’” 

In the author’s New South Africa a similar reformed fiscal 
policy is advocated, and calculations are therein presented which show 
that the saving to the mines on similar bases of fiscal policy to those 
of Sir David Barbour would be not less that 5s. per ton of ore 
mined and treated. Mr. John Hays Hammond, the leading authority 
upon Rand mining, has stated his opinion that the saving under 
enlightened government will be about 6s. per ton, and that the 


(1) ‘* Uitlander,’’ though scarcely a correct word to use, now serves as a convenient 
expression for the non-Boer population of the Transvaal—those who were Uitlanders 
under the Republican Government. 

2) Page 17 of Report. 
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profits per claim will be increased by from £7,500 to £12,000. 
More recently a Johannesburg writer in the Fremdenbiatt, quoted in 
The Times of 22nd June, has stated that the saving in working costs 
will be at least 25 per cent., that is nearly 7s. per ton. It is shown 
in the New South Africa that the net gain to the whole industry on a 
year’s work (the production of 1899 being taken as a basis), after 
paying the profit tax of 10 per cent., would be at least £1,600,000 a 
year. Upon the basis of probable production after the elapse of 
three years from the Declaration of Peace, for the ten years ended 
1914, the net saving would be about £2,900,000 per annum. 

But over and above these net gains in profits, the mines would 
profit from the large quantities of low-grade ore which would be 
rendered available for exploitation. Every shilling by which costs are 
reduced will largely increase the quantity of ore which can be milled 
to profit. What this extra gain would be it is almost impossible to 
estimate, but in many of the mines of the Central Rand it would be 
very large. The exploitation of the Main Reef would, in many 
cases, add ten or a dozen years to the “lives” of several mines. 
Such conclusions as these will give some idea of what benefit good 
government will mean to mines viewed in the aggregate. But most 
minds will be convinced more readily by the demonstration of the 
outcome of the new policy upon individual and typical mines. 

The figure of 5s. per ton may reasonably be accepted as the 
minimum of reduction; it is the least of those previously quoted. 
For details of how this figure is arrived at the reader is referred to 
the New South Africa. The calculations there made by the writer 
were based upon the hypothesis that various alleviations in taxation 
or drawbacks to mining enterprise would be made by the new 
Government; these are nearly all recommended by Sir David 
Barbour. 

Let us now see what this reduction in costs will mean, taking 
several typical companies, deducting the gross amount of reduction 
from the expenditure, i.e., adding to the profits, On the other hand, 
the suggested tax of 10 per cent. will be deducted from the “ revised ” 
profit figure and the difference shown. 

Both Sir Michael Hicks- Beach and Sir William Harcourt appear 
to think that the contribution of 10 per cent. upon profits is too 
small. In view of this, it will be instructive to inquire as to what 
would be the effect of a tax of 15 per cent.? It may be that the 
revenual requirements will be such that the lesser tax will be insuffi- 
cient. There is much to be said in favour of the solution put forward 
by the writer elsewhere, viz., that the tax should be a variable one, 
a changing percentage, rising and falling with the requirements of the 
Government. 

The illustrations and concrete instances which follow may be 
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regarded as typical of high-grade, medium-grade and low-grade 
mines of the Witwatersrand. Being the last complete period of full 
and normal working, the year 1898 is usually taken. 

Let us consider first the case of the Robinson Mine, the premier 
mine of the Rand, and one of the largest gold producers and dividend 
payers in the world. The net profit made by this company in 1898 
was £425,935, froma crushing of 184,000 tons of ore. Five shillings 
a ton reduction in working costs would mean an addition to the 
profits of £46,000. Ten per cent. upon the enlarged profit of 
£471,935 (i.e., £425,935 plus £46,000) would be £47,193, or very 
little more than the saving effected under improved general condi- 
tions. The difference at first sight would appear insignificant. But 
there is, of course, the increased tonnage of low-grade ore that the 
reduction in working charges would bring into the profit category to 
be remembered. 

Examine as a second instance the Henry Nourse, another high- 
grade mine. During the twelve months ending J0th June, 1899, 
121,185 tons were crushed. At 5s. per ton, the estimated reduction 
in costs under good government, the annual saving would be £30,296. 
Adding this figure to the actual net profit of £189,668 gives a total 
estimated profit of £219,964, 10 per cent. of which is £21,996. This 
isan enhanced profit of £8,300 in favour of the new régime. Fifteen 
per cent. tax would come to rather more than the savings made in 
reduced working costs. The reduction of costs from 26s. 10d. to 
21s. 10d. per ton would largely increase the quantity of ore workable 
to profit in this mine. 

The grade of the City and Suburban is about 44s. per ton 
crushed, or rather above the general average of the Rand. The net 
profit earned was £188,521 upon a crushing of 218,116 tons. Under 
the new scheme the profit would be increased by £54,529 to £243,050. 
Ten per cent. on this profit would be only £24,305, and even 20 
per cent. would be less than the estimated saving. Here we 
see the benefit accruing to the medium-grade mines resulting from new 
conditions is greater than in the case of the richer propositions. 

The Wolhuter may be described as a low medium-grade mine, its 
recovery value in 1898 being 35s. 8d. The net profit earned was 
£101,434, equal to 12s. 64d. per ton on a crushing of 161,712 tons. 
Five shillings reduction would enhance the profit by the sum of 

£40,428, while Sir David Barbour’s tax upon the “ revised ” profit 
would only be £14,185. Apparently the Wolhuter would be better 
off with a 25 per cent. tax (though, of course, nothing so high as 
that is contemplated) and 5s. reduction in costs, than under the 
conditions prevailing under the old Government. Reckoning on a 
tonnag ebasis, the tax upon the enlarged profit would only be Is. 9d. 
against a saving of 5s. 
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Lastly, the case of the Glencairn, which wins less than 30s. 
worth of gold per ton from its ore, may be cited. This mine is 
operated at a remarkably low cost. During 1898, 191,825 tons 
were crushed, yielding a profit of £115,408. <A tax of 10 per cent. 
upon the enlarged profit resulting from a saving of £47,956 (5s. per 
ton on 191,825 tons) would only amount to £16,336, or, roughly, 
one-third of the saving! Instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but those given may be taken as typical. 

Going aside from the main argument for a moment, let us see 
what the effect of a 5s. reduction and a 10 per cent. tax would have 
been upon an unpayable mine such as the George Goch was in 
1898. ‘To prevent misconception it should be stated that the position 
of the mine is now entirely different to that in the period under 
notice. The tonnage crushed was 103,444, yielding gold to the 
value of £113,443, at an expenditure of £116,054. Had costs 
been 5s. per ton lower, a profit of £23,250 would have been secured, 
leaving £20,925 net, after paying a tax of 10 per cent. 

The foregoing figures will amply demonstrate how little founda- 
tion there is for the cry that the projected tax of 10 per cent. will 
bear hardly on the mines; provided, of course, 5s. can be saved on 
working costs. There seems, looking at the evidence adduced, little 
reason to doubt that this can be effected with ease. In almost every 
case cited it will be seen that the mines will be better off under the 
new scheme than under the old. 

The measure of relief will be greater in the cases of the medium- 
grade mines than those of the richest, the lowest-grade mines will 
benefit to a greater extent than the medium class, unprofitable 
mines will be converted into paying concerns. The general fairness 
of the proposed taxation must be admitted, for, as Sir David Bar- 
bour remarks, “ the tax will fall more heavily on the very profitable 
mines than on the poorer ones, but the gain to the mining industry, 
as a whole, will be very great. In any case, the more profitable 
mines are in the best position to bear additional taxation.” As will 
have been seen from the foregoing typical illustrations, the benefit to 
the lower and lowest- grade mines will be considerable. 

To begin with the 10 per cent. tax may be most suitable, but it is 
evident there is scope for some increase in the rate. Even with a tax 
of more than 10 per cent. the mines in the aggregate, rich and poor, 
would be gainers over the old system. Readers are referred to the 
chapter in the New South Africa which shows clearly that this is 
so. In five years’ time, with a 15 per cent. tax, it is probable the 
mines will be making £2,000,000 more in profits yearly than would 
have been possible under the old system. Some elasticity of revenue 
is desirable in a new country to allow for possible hindrances and defi- 
ciencies, and it will be better to leave the tax with some “ spring ” in it. 
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The probable production of the Rand I have dealt with im the 
book quoted. Taking the figures therein arrived at, the protits for the 
first period of ten years after the gold-winning capacity of the 
industry is fully restored, will average £9,000,000 a year. Witha 
10 per cent. tax the revenue would be £900,000, and with one of 15 
per cent. £1,350,000, these figures of course applying to the whole 
period and not to the first years. For the second period of ten years 
the revenue yield may be calculated at £1,600,000, upon a 10 per cent. 
basis. Sir David Barbour’s estimate of initial revenue from this tax is 
£400,000, which may be regarded as correct for the first year. But on 
the average for the longer period the figure of £900,000, as indicated 
above, is likely to be near the actual result. Sir David Barbour might 
have ventured a little further into the future than he has done, as his 
estimate gives a misleading idea regarding the ultimate sum which 
would be derived from the contemplated tax. 

In passing, it may be noted that in his endeavour to be strictly 
and legally impartial, Sir David Barbour has recommended the 24 
per cent, upon the gross yield of mynpachten,' according to the letter 
of the Gold Law of the late South African Republic. Not only will 
this be difficult but in certain cases it would prove unfair to share- 
holders. The tax upon profits will be quite sufficient without the 
exaction on mynpacht gold production, which Sir David Barbour points 
outis equivalent to nearly 9 per cent. upon profits from working. So 
long as the law remains as at present, the ordinary gold revenue from 
claim licences will probably be about £200,000 a year net. 

W. Bie ocnu. 

(1) Areas given out by his Government to the owners of the farm under mining 


leases. 














THE BOER PRISONERS IN BERMUDA. 


Tux subject of camps and enclosures for the many thousand prisoners - 
of-war taken in our South African campaign has, of late, forced 
itself upon the notice of the British public. The enemies of England 
have sought to find in these camps a convenient peg on which to 
hang a formidable string of accusations, beginning with imputations 
of ill-management, and ending with direct charges of inhuman 
cruelty ; doing more harm than good to the cause they seem to favour 
by their obvious disregard for truth. These tales of ill-treatment have 
seldom emanated from the Boers themselves, but have, asa rule, been 
started by the unscrupulous beings who think it no shame to bribe 
the editor of a second-rate foreign newspaper, and will stoop to any 
depth of meanness in the hope of raising a new foe to England, 
while they hide themselves and their falseness under the shadow of 
the Boer cause. It seems no matter to them that they create and 
encourage an impression that the Boer is a man of no honour, with a 
preference for lies and a truly abnormal capacity for inventing them. 
So long as they have spread a tale to the discredit of the British 
nation they are satisfied. 

There are many, both at home and abroad, whose general faith in 
the justice and humanity of the military authorities leads them to 
treat these accusations with scorn. Yet since where little is known 
—it is the more easy to credit a wild assertion, even asin the days of 
our grandfathers many a traveller’s tale found credence that to-day 
would be ridiculed—so many stories are believed of the Boer camps 
now, both in this country and abroad, which can scarcely be said 
to have even a foundation of fact to support their fiction. This must 
be my excuse for publishing a simple account of the life in, and 
management of, the prisoner-of-war camps in Bermuda ; telling of an 
organisation which is so familiar to those who are responsible for 
its working that it may appear to have no interest, though, if I 
mistake not, it will come as a surprise to those whose sphere of 
interest has not brought them within the ken of a great prisoner-of- 
war encampment at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Surely the truth is best for both sides, for “the first of all gospels 
is this, that a lie cannot endure for ever.” 

In the Bermudas there are at present seven separate islands 
occupied by the Boers and their guards. On five of these are 
prisoner-of-war encampments, the remaining two being reserved 
as hospital islands for the sick. The confined space of a guarded 
enclosure is of necessity small, but care has been taken to give the 
prisoners what liberty is possible under the circumstances. Instead 
of a camp entirely surrounded by a barbed-wire fence or a high 
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palisade, as is usual, full advantage has been taken of the natural 
suitability of these islands. And the only artificial barrier is a 
barbed-wire fence, which separates the prisoners from their guards, 
while otherwise the picturesque rocky coast on their portion of the 
island has been left free to the Boers, and permission has been granted 
them to bathe in the sea, and swim to a distance of fifty yards from 
the shore, small naval vessels being moored in a few commanding 
positions for the purpose of guarding the waters surrounding the 
islands. A comparison with the majority of American and Pro- 
Boer Press statements on this subject shows a curious lack of accurate 
information. Such statements as the following appear constantly :— 

‘They are herded in great detention camps. Stockades encircled 
by fences of barbed wire, escape from which is almost impossible, 
and life inside of which is almost unendurable.” 

The work of selecting and preparing these camps before the 
prisoners-of-war arrived was no easy task. Every detail became a 
matter of importance. ‘The Governor himself inspected the few 
available spots in the Bermudas, selecting the present islands, and 
directing the general lines on which the camps should be pitched. 
Small trees and undergrowth were cleared away to allow free venti- 
lation, larger trees were left standing that the prisoners might have 
shade. Roads were made through the camps; kitchens, wash-houses, 
etc., were erected in suitable positions, and tents were pitched in long, 
orderly lines, the ground being raised or lowered as required, that 
they might stand level. The tents provided are the ordinary mili- 
tary bell tents, with the addition of wooden tent-bottoms as a pro- 
tection from damp. 

For some time the work of preparation absorbed the attention of 
the various branches of the military service represented in Bermuda. 
To the Royal Engineers, however, fell the heaviest task, more especially 
in providing spacious hospitals, landing piers, and a sufficient water- 
supply forthe camps. The Bermudas have neither fresh-water springs 
nor rivers,and though with care rain-water collected on roofs and water- 
catches can supply a sufficiency for householders, the needs of men living 
in tents, with no means of collecting or storing water, could not be so 
easily arranged for; and it was found absolutely necessary to import 
no less than six condensing plants from England to ensure a good 
and sufficient water-supply. 

To an onlooker the management of a prisoner-of-war encampment 
may seem a simple matter, contained in the two broad principles of 
guarding and feeding the prisoners. Yet, as in all the practical 
duties of life, what the outsider looks upon as a broad principle is in 
fact a mass of details, each important in itself, and each tending to 
the general success or failure of the whole scheme. Constant altera- 
tions and modifications must be made by those in authority to suit, 
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as they arise, the daily and almost hourly new contingencies. The 
organisation of a town of some thousand inhabitants involves no 
little labour for those responsible for its welfare ; but in the case of 
a suddenly formed encampment there is no old-standing precedent, 
no long experience of what is best to do and what to leave. An 
officer steps into command as commandant of the camp with the 
weight of great responsibility on his shoulders, and all the enemies 
of his country ready to cry “shame,” should ill befall the prisoners 
under his care. Nay, ready even when all is going well and no 
blunder has marred the success of management. 

The Royal Warwickshire regiment which brought the Boers over 
from South Africa has remained to guard them in Bermuda; and 
though the glamour of martial glory is absent from their somewhat 
monotonous duties, the responsibility of their work is considerable, 
and the tact and kindliness with which it has been carried out will 
not easily be forgotten by those who have watched events, or, if I 
mistake not, by the prisoners themselves. 

The first organisation of all the institutions and regulations of the 
camp, and preparation of the islands for the prisoners, were carried 
out under the immediate supervision of the late Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Bermuda, General Sir George Digby Barker, 
K.C.B., and will doubtless be continued by his successor, Sir Henry 
Geary. But as the difficulties of first experiment slip into the 
comparatively easy groove of routine, there will be time and oppor- 
tunity for the further development of the present, and the introduc- 
tion of new, schemes, and doubtless the new Governor will be able to 
extend the system of employing the prisoners, as also the system of 
separation of the irreconcilables from the reconcilables. The more 
detailed charge and organising of the camps fell to Colonel Quayle- 
Jones, C.B., till the promotion to the charge of a home district 
recalled him to England, when he was succeeded as Assistant 
Adjutant-General for prisoners-of-war by Major Morrice, D.S.O. 
For convenience the island encampments are divided into groups, 
each having its own camp-commandant. The hospital islands, “ Ports 
and Zeta,’ are under the charge of the officers of the R.A.M.C. 

Within the Boer camp itself a considerable amount of power and 
responsibility is held by certain of the prisoners. The Boers are 
allowed to elect their own camp officers, the authority held by minor 
officials gradually ascending till it is centred in the burgher-com- 
mandant. Thus, of the seven men in each tent one is nominated 
by his fellows to become foreman; he thereby is made responsible 
for the proper cleanliness and order of his tent and for the good 
behaviour of his tent-fellows. He in his turn combines with the 
other tent-foremen of his line to elect a “line-captain.” The line- 
captain is responsible for all matters connected with the discipline 
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and good order of his line of tents, and becomes an intermediary 
between the burghers and the burgher-commandant, receiving any 
complaint or question referring to any tent from the foremen and 
reporting it to the burgher-commandant. The line-captains also 
have the responsibility of appointing foremen to enforce the proper 
care and cleanliness of kitchens, wash-houses, etc.; and they are 
bound to see that the camp orders are obeyed, that all tents are 
struck at least once a week, and that the wooden tent-bottoms are 
placed outside the tents and thoroughly scrubbed three times a week. 
Above the line-captain comes the burgher-commandant, whose duties 
are manifold and responsibilities great. He is directly responsible 
for the order of the camp under his command to the British officer in 
charge, and he holds a somewhat difficult, and trying position. Since 
he is elected by the Boers, it may be taken for granted that he has 
no political leanings in favour of the English. Yet, being a man of 
position and authority in his camp, as he also must be, he is well 
aware that obedience to and strict observance of all camp rules and 
regulations and the maintenance of camp discipline means the well- 
being of the burghers in his charge. At the same time his electors 
have a keen eye to his doings, and should he be thought to be too 
actively assisting the English guard an early new election may be 
looked for. 

Any suggestion of reform or innovation in camp-life is looked 
upon with the utmost suspicion by the Boers, who invariably read 
therein some ulterior motive on the part of the British. Several 
rather curious instances of this feeling have occurred in the camps 
at Bermuda. For example, when they first arrived, an effort was 
made to obtain statements from each of the prisoners as to what their 
trades and occupations in South Africa, previous to the outbreak of 
war, had been, with a view to possibly finding work locally for 
some of them, particularly if there should be any considerable 
number of engineers among the number. The plan failed, however, 
from the absolute refusal of the burghers to give any information 
about themselves whatever. On another occasion endeavours were 
made to start some system of police among the prisoners to look after 
the sanitary condition of the camp, and to see that regulations were 
carried out. In spite of assistance given by the burgher-comman- 
dant and the line-captains, who explained to the prisoners that the 
police were for the benefit of all, and would be under the command 
of their own burgher-commandant, the Boers would have nothing to do 
with it, apparently believing that the scheme must be in some way 
intended to benefit the British. They objected also to giving any 
information as to their next-of-kin, or the property they possessed ; 
and did not like burghers being employed as clerks, imagining that 
they would be used to obtain information from themselves. 
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The establishment of a Landrost (magistrate) Court has, however, 
proved very satisfactory ; and the system of self-government which 
the prisoners are allowed to exercise has avoided much possible 
friction and simplified the discipline of the camp. This Court, which 
has power to deal with all minor offences committed by burghers, 
and with breaches of camp discipline, consists of a Landrost, four 
assessors, a public prosecutor, and a sheriff, and is empowered to 
administer certain clearly defined and limited punishments, one of 
these being from one to ninety days hard labour for the benefit of the 
camp. Every prisoner has the right, should he prefer it, to have 
his case tried by the British camp-commandant, provided he notifies 
his wish before his case has been brought before the Landrost. 

On coming to Bermuda the prisoners soon settled into their new 
quarters. For a while there were occasional attempts at escape, and 
one prisoner succeeded in reaching America. But though it is by 
no means impossible for the prisoners to swim the short distance from 
their island camps to the mainland, it is almost impossible for them to 
leave the Bermuda Islands without detection. And those who made 
the attempt soon found that the additional severity of their confine- 
ment after escape from camp proved the game not worth the candle. 

In their camp-life the prisoners are treated as soldiers, and must 
conform to all regulations for the safety, good order and discipline of 
the camp. Roll-callis held every morning at 6:30 a.M., and again at 
4.30 p.m., also two hours before the sailing of any ship. 

There is a canteen in the camp, where the prisoners can buy almost 
anything they want, and where things that are not kept in stock can 
be ordered. This canteen is furnished by Mr. W. T. James, by 
previous agreement, and in accordance with a fixed price list, the 
clerks and salesmen connected with the detailed working of the canteen 
being Boer prisoners engaged at ordinary wages. 

The amount of money spent by the prisoners in their canteens 
varies considerably, but it averages well over £100 a month in each of 
the five islands. 

With regard to food, the prisoners receive similar daily rations 
to those issued to their guards, and the quality of the food is excellent. 
But should there be complaints, the matter is immediately looked 
into. Occasionally the bread has proved unsatisfactory, and the 
whole batch has been returned and supplied fresh by the bakers. <A 
few prisoners have complained that they would like more vegetables, 
some that they miss the milk and jam rations provided in South 
Africa, but the majority express themselves entirely satisfied with the 
food. 

The following are the rations provided daily per man :—1 lb. meat, 
1} lbs. bread, } lb. fresh vegetables, % oz. of coffee, 2 ozs. of sugar, 
$ oz. salt, =!, oz. of pepper. 
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Seeing that the matter of free clothing has met with rather heated 
discussion in the Press, a few notes on the subject may be of interest. 
On their first arrival in Bermuda, both the prisoners and their guard 
were in somewhat worn-out clothing, as was only natural seeing from 
whence they had come. The question of providing new, and of the 
conditions under which it should become the prisoners’ property, came 
under the immediate consideration of His Excellency the Governor. 
It was well known that some of the men possessed a considerable 
amount of private means, and it was not fair to add the cost of 
clothing such men to the already heavy expenses of the British rate- 
payer. On the other hand it was only a very limited number of 
men who possessed money, and there were a great many prisoners 
who had neither money nor the means of earning it, and whose 
property was in farms which might, or might not, still be in existence. 
These men were not in a position to purchase clothing either with 
ready money or by promissory note ; so that the chief difficulty lay in 
discriminating between those who could and those who could not pay. 
Any idea of requiring a promissory note was at once discarded as 
unworkable, and it was finally decided to issue clothing entirely free 
to all such prisoners as had not the visible means of purchasing for 
themselves. Practically this amounted to the gift of free clothing to all 
the prisoners excepting to such of the Boer officers and comparatively 
wealthy men ashad money in thelocal banks, and who were thereforeable 
to buy their own clothing at the canteen. At first, while the Bermuda 
summer made coats unnecessary, and even the guard discarded them 
and worked in shirt sleeves, there was no very great issue called for, 
but gradually, as the heat cooled and clothes wore out, it continued 
to increase till by the end of the first six months over 11,500 articles 
of clothing had been distributed. In December 4,000 great-coats 
arrived from England and lay stored till the first touch of winter 
weather should make it desirable to issue them to the prisoners. 
This occurred about the second week in December, the Bermuda 
climate being so warm and sunny that it can scarcely be said to have 
a winter even at Christmas time. 

During the distribution of these great-coats the delegate of an 
American charitable society came to Bermuda, and was granted 
permission to view the camps, in consequence of which a somewhat 
quaint story was set in circulation. It is told in a New York paper 
as follows:—‘ When the latter [the delegate] had presented his 
credential at Hamilton, the Governor, for reasons best known to 
himself, found it desirable to distribute the clothing stored since 
last summer, free of charge and conditions. After some difficulties 
and a delay of several days Mr. X. was admitted to the camps, 
and was surprised to find a part of the prisoners in brand-new 
clothing. . . . The pressure of public opinion in the United 
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States and the pressure of an American delegate evidently induced 
the Governor of Bermuda to part with his stored-up treasure of 
clothing.” 

Even supposing this were written in all good faith and that the 
writer did honestly think the delegate’s visit of sufficient importance 
to cause the British Government immediately to issue free clothing 
to its prisoners-of-war, one is still tempted to wonder if the honest 
American citizen would digest this piece of information with his 
morning paper and his breakfast. 

While the clothing question was quietly being solved in Bermuda 
the Pro-Boer Press began to agitate itself seriously on the subject. 
The Boer prisoners were represented as being in a terrible state of 
destitution, and constant appeals for “ relief,” particularly for gifts of 
clothing, appeared in the papers. These brought prompt replies 
from the charitably disposed, and though the majority of the people 
who contributed in answer to these appeals probably did so in all 
good faith, yet there can be no doubt that there was a strong anti- 
British feeling at work, and that the desire of the leaders of the 
movement was rather to stir up ill-will against England by publishing 
accounts of “cruelties and hardships” under the excuse of charity, 
than any wish to send help to those in distress. 

As the immediate result of such appeals Bermuda was swamped 
with old clothes from America. One mail steamer alone brought 
thirty cases, and the supply seemed unending. A fresh difficulty 
now arose, for the medical authorities at once saw danger ahead and 
refused to take the responsibility of admitting such clothing to the 
camps from fear of infection. Yet it seemed hard to ship straight 
back to America gifts that were intended for the benefit of the 
prisoners, and finally it was decided that the clothing should be all 
disinfected under the supervision of the health officer of the Colony, 
and then be handed over to the Boer prisoners. At the same time it 
was felt that something must be done to check the flow, and a 
notification was issued to the effect that in future the prisoners- 
of-war would not be permitted to receive gifts of old clothes, and a 
note was added that though new clothing might be sent to the 
prisoners by their friends, such gifts were not necessary as the 
British Government was providing all necessary clothes free of 
charge, and camp-life did not accommodate itself to the storing of 
a surplus supply. 

This refusal to admit “worn” clothing called forth a perfect 
storm of abuse, and such statements as the following appeared far 
and wide. 

“It now appears that the Governor of Bermuda refuses to admit 
any second-hand clothing, ostensibly through fear of infection . . 
this refusal seems a subterfuge. The Governor no doubt is alarmed 
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over the sympathy aroused in this country by previous appeals for 
the Boer prisoners.” 

Further attempts were made to stir up ill feeling, and though the 
appearance of Christian charity apart from party feeling was still 
maintained, the cloven hoof showed through here and there, and the 
finding of an inflammatory placard in the pocket of a gift waistcoat 
told its own tale. 

To one living in the midst of these things matters might seem to 
be growing more and more serious as press-cuttings poured in from 
all directions, But surely the only sane view to take, of such a 
situation must be that those in authority are responsible to their own 
Government and to none other, and that the unjust criticism and 
sensational ranting of a certain section of the Press is not worth 
worrying about. ‘Truly the pressman’s pen “ gives to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name.” 

A striking illustration was given some time ago of the fact that this 
ill feeling in no way originated among the Boer prisoners themselves. 
One prisoner (not a Boer by birth) wrote a letter full of complaint, 
which was published in American newspapers. On being shown the 
press-cutting, the burgher-commandant of the camp was much 
annoyed, and so strong was the Boer feeling on the subject that the 
grumbler was made by his fellow prisoners to apologise to the British 
official for his letter. This shows the line taken by the genuine 
Boer as opposed to the foreigner, who, in pretending to help the 
cause of the oppressed, seeks rather to find therein a means of personal 
advertisement. 

There are plenty of irreconcilables in the camp, but the prisoners 
are taking the chances of war as soldiers. They cannot be expected 
to like their life, what captive would? But there is no mistaking 
the good feeling that exists between them and their guards; neither 
do they hesitate to say that they consider themselves well treated. 
The Boers have proved themselves sturdy fighters; it is not fair to 
attribute to them the peevish whining of a spoiled child now they 
are in captivity, while in truth they are maintaining their character of 
hardy independence, and are bearing themselves with resignation and 
quiet dignity. The restlessness that has once in a way appeared in 
the camp has been almost entirely among the foreigners, or between 
men of divers political opinions, for the genuine Transvaaler is by no 
means a quarrelsome person or a mischief-maker when left to himself. 

The art of exaggeration is not reserved for one side alone. 
Many truly ridiculous reports have appeared in the English papers 
giving accounts of the “luxury” and “ pampering ” which is said to 
be provided for “ Brother Boer” in Bermuda. Many of the stories 
sprang from the same source, and their origin was as follows :— 

A transport that brought Boers to Bermuda afterwards returned 
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to England bringing invalided soldiers home. It naturally caused 
some interest on its arrival at Southampton, and was met by 
journalists anxious to hear news of the prisoners-of-war and their 
camp, and, of course, a home-going soldier was easily found willing 
to give an account of how they did things in Bermuda. Some 


' points of his story were as follows :— 


1. The ladies of Bermuda have presented the Boers with a grand 
piano. 

2. The Boers are much better treated than we are, and they have 
bigger rations. 

3. A society has been started to help them, and people send them 
books and papers which they don’t send us, 

Now this tale was exaggerated, but for a man who had not been 
many days in the island, and who could not be expected to know 
more than what he had learned by hearsay it was not surprisingly so. 
The curious thing is that, apparently without further authority, it was 
solemnly repeated and stated as fact in several leading papers, and 
doubtless believed by their readers. The truth is as follows :— 

1. Some of the Boers (officers and others) are men of some 
culture and of university education ; they had already been prisoners 
for nearly two years, and were glad of anything to break the 
monotony of life. They asked if they might be allowed to hire a 
piano from the town, and permission was granted them. They could 
only raise a small monthly sum between them, and no piano dealer 
cared to hire out a good piano to stand under canvas; but they 
succeeded in obtaining a very old square piano which was to be had 
cheap, and as they were of course unable to visit the town, a lady 
connected with the Recreation Society arranged the matter for them. 
So much for the ladies’ grand piano. 

2. The soldier receives threepence a day for his groceries, and buys 
what he likes. The prisoner-of-war has his grocery ration issued to 
him without choice and without pay.’ 

3. The object of the society which was started was to provide the 
Boers with means of recreation and exercise, and to help them to 
start such industries as wood-carving, &c. Also old magazines and 
newspapers were sent to the prisoners. 

So the soldier’s tale had truth, but unfortunately it lent itself to 
further exaggeration and misrepresentation, and there was the impli- 
cation of unkind neglect of Tommy Atkins. 

Yet one can well imagine Tommy’s indignation if a society were 
started with the express purpose of finding him occupation; still 
further, if his well-supplied reading and recreation rooms were done 

(1) Since their first arrival in Bermuda, some alterations have been made with regard 


to the rations issued to the soldiers guarding the Boers, and they now receive the 
grocery ration plus the 3d. a day grocery allowance as when in active service, 
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away with, and he was expected to say “thank you” for the gift of 
old magazines and out-of-date newspapers that local readers had done 
with. As to clothing, he might well feel hurt if, on leaving the seat 
of war, local charity saw fit to supply him with local civilian clothing 
asa gift. No! when Tommy is away at the war, and cannot have all 
he has at home, he is very pleased for his friends to send him 
presents ; but when he is no longer at the front and his regimental 
institutions are in working order, then he is an independent person— 
he has his rights, and he and his officer for him sees that there is no 
neglect. He is not an applicant for local charity, and those who 
know him hold him and his office in too great respect to offer him 
their leavings. 

On their arrival in Bermuda the Boers soon settled into their 
new quarters, and began to erect various small contrivances for their 
comfort and amusement. Several of the men have made themselves 
hand-lathes with the aid of two trees for uprights, and rough wooden 
wheels made from old packing cases, on which they have turned 
some excellent woodwork. Various rough little huts have been built 
by the burghers for their own use, and one enterprising Boer started 
a coffee stall, at which if he cannot make his fortune, he can at least 
turn an honest penny. 

The prisoners are allowed to have money sent them by their 
friends, but they are not allowed to hold more than £2 at a time in 
their possession, the rest is retained by the Camp Commandant, who 
keeps the prisoners’ money in the Bank of Bermuda. Every 
burgher is allowed to have his own banking account with the Camp 
Commandant, and the keeping of these many small accounts adds 
no little to the Camp Commandant’s labours. At the present time 
over £1,418 is lying in the Bank of Bermuda to the credit of the ’ 
Boer prisoners. The greater part of this sum belongs to a few 
wealthy prisoners, and many of the poorer burghers have not a penny 
to their name. 

So far as it has been possible to do so work has been provided 
for the burghers. Instead of supplementing the soldiers’ work by 
civilian labourers the Boers who were already in Bermuda were 
allowed to volunteer, in working parties often numbering one hundred 
or more, to hew trees and make roads in the islands that were still 
being prepared for those who were expected later. The unskilled 
labourers receive 1d. per hour for their work ; those whose work is of 
greater value receive higher pay, clerks can earn as much and some- 
times more than 2s. a day. This, it must be remembered, being in 
addition to free food and clothing. 

It is, however, of course impossible to provide work for all; and 
there are many who are unused, and physically incapable of manual 
labour. With a view to helping these to occupy themselves in such 
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ways as were possible, the society above referred to was started in 
Bermuda, its objects being to provide the prisoners with recreation 
and exercise, and an opening for earning a little pocket money, even 
if only sufficient to buy stamps and tobacco. The society was warmly 
welcomed by the prisoners themselves, and its work was considerably 
lightened by the capital way in which they co-operated with it. 
Amongst the earliest gifts sent to the Boers were carving tools, car- 
penters’ benches, and wood. Industrial associations were at once 
formed within the camps, with responsible elected secretaries who 
undertook to provide for the fair use and distribution of the society’s 
gifts. And before long a small shop was taken in Hamilton to be 
opened by the society as an agency for the sale of the Boers’ handi- 
work. A scheme was drawn up by which it was thought the agency 
might be satisfactorily worked under the unusual and difficult cireum- 
stances in which it was placed ; and a copy was sent in full and care- 
fully explained to the Boers, who heartily approved the system. 
Their industrial associations undertook the entire management of the 
agency’s affairs inside the camp, regulating the supply of work sent, 
arranging that each man had his fair chance of getting his work sold, 
provided it was sufficiently good to be saleable, and carefully mark- 
ing the selling price on all the articles they sent. These they priced 
21 per cent. above the sum the maker expected to receive for himself, 
in order that the difference might be retained by the manager for the 
working expenses of the agency. Any profit after the current 
expenses are paid is spent in enlarging the stock kept at the agency, 
which was at first necessarily small, since the ‘“ Scheme” provided 
that all work should be paid for so soon as it was sent out of the 
Boer camps to the Hamilton agency. For a little while the agency 
was kept open at a loss, but under its capable and energetic manageress 
it was soon paying itsown way. And the Boer industrial associations 
and their secretaries set to work with a will to collect and send a 
suitable supply of carving and knick-knacks. Fora month or two the 
work was very rough and crude, but it rapidly improved both in 
workmanship and design ; till many of the burghers were able to turn 
out work that might do credit to a neat-fingered carpenter. Some of 
the men, who had been coach-builders in South Africa, worked to- 
gether and built a beautiful little model coach, complete in every 
detail. One man has made a violin, a guitar, and a trumpet, all of 
which are capable of producing music. Another has made a com- 
plete miniature threshing-machine, taking as his model one he bought 
for use on his farm shortly before the war broke out. Several of the 
burghers have cameras, and the photos they take find ready sale at 
the agency, particularly among the many American visitors who 
come to Bermuda in the winter and spring time. 
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The society was also able by the gift of rollers, tennis nets, 
rackets and balls, to enable the prisoners to start tennis in their camps. 
Horizontal bars and various other means of exercise were also 
established on the islands, and sufficient books and magazines to start 
quite a useful little library in each camp. All which gifts, though 
small in their way, are very warmly appreciated by the Boers. 

In accordance with the wishes of the burghers themselves, schools 
have been established in each of the camps. The British Govern- 
ment, at the request of Sir George Barker, supplied complete school 
equipment to each of the five islands, and several of the prisoners, 
who had been schoolmasters or university men before the war, offered 
their services as teachers, Not only do the boys go to school, but 
many middle-aged and elderly men are now for the first time learn- 
ing the rudiments of book-lore. 

With regard to the alleged presence of many “ children ”’ in the 
camps, there are 177 lads under sixteen years of age. Of these 
eight are under twelve years, the others being from twelve to sixteen. 
Most of the boys were taken in the trenches with their fathers, or 
were captured with herds of cattle they were tending, and were 
taken with their fathers, brothers and friends as prisoners-of-war, in 
preference to being left to shift for themselves with no visible means 
of support. Statistics show that forty-seven of the boys are with 
their fathers at Bermuda, the rest being with brothers, uncles, 
cousins and friends. 

Space forbids even the most casual mention of many points of 
interest in the Bermuda camps, but it is impossible to entirely ignore 
the subject of the death-rate. More than one newspaper has gone 
so far as to state that “ hundreds are dying of enteric.” We have 
all heard that there are “ white lies, black lies, and statistics,” and 
this statement seems to combine two divisions of the category. 
During seven months of the prisoners’ sojourn in Bermuda, there 
were fifteen deaths in the camps, two only of these being from 
enteric. The latter part of this time there were 4,500 prisoners, 
though for the first few weeks there were only about 800, the 
numbers having increased as the Boers arrived from South Africa in 
relays of from 800 to 1,000 at atime. The death-rate is therefore 
unusually low, which is perhaps hardly to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that Bermuda is far-famed both for its climate and for 
the fact that it is one of the healthiest places in the world. 


K. W. Etwes. 
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Tre clever woman who wrote American Wives and English Husbands 
put her Californian heroine in a position in which the one problem 
she was not required to solve was English housekeeping. She might 
break her heart over her English husband, but the author does not 
add to our pangs by relating how her American bride, having first 
studied the peculiarities of her Englishman, next varied her soul’s 
trials by “ wrestling ” with the lower but equally aggravating pro- 
blems prepared for her by the English tradesman—under which 
general term I include all the male and female creatures who, 
having helped to set up a brand-new household, immediately proceed 
to hinder it from running. 

The problem of English husbands I leave to more gifted pens, but 
I may perhaps be permitted to tell what the American woman 
experiences, who, having “ pulled up stakes,” plants herself on 
English soil. This era of international marriages is not at all con- 
fined to the daughters of American millionaires who can afford the 
luxury of English dukes; nor, in giving my experiences, do I address 
the prospective Anglo-American duchess, who would not be likely to 
spend several sleepless nights, as I did, trying to decide whether she 
should or should not take her carpets or the ‘ice chest.” I must, 
however, give one little word of advice to the American girl propos- 
ing to turn herself into an Englishwoman; and that is, she must be 
very sure of her Englishman, because for him she gives up friends 
and country, and he has to be that and more to her. 

To start with, America has an undeserved reputation for being a 
very expensive place in which to live. The larger earnings are 
offset, it is said, by expenses out of proportion to the wages. Both 
facts are exaggerated, and in contrasting English and American 
housekeeping, one of the first reasons I have decided why English 
living flies away with money, is that the currency itself tends to 
expense. 

To start with, the English unit of money value is a penny—the 
American a cent, but observe that a penny is ¢wo cents in value. 
Iam asked 8d. for a pound of tomatoes—I think “ how cheap” 
until I make a mental calculation, “‘ 16 cents, that’s dear.” It is the 
guileless penny which, like the common soldier, does the mighty 
executions, and swells the bill. I look on the penny as a cent, and 
that is the keynote of the expense of living in London. To go 
farther into the coinage, there is the miserable half-crown—it is 
more than half-a-dollar, and yet it only represents a half-dollar 
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in importance. ‘“ What shall I give him?” I ask piteously of my 
Englishman when a fee is in question. ‘“ Oh, half-a-crown,” he 
says carelessly ; I obey, but I mourn over 12} cents thrown away 
with no credit to myself. Poor English people who have no 
dollar! Don’t talk of four shillings! Four shillings are a shabby 
excuse for two self-righteous half-crowns. Oh, for a good simple 
dollar! Five dollars make a sovereign, roughly speaking—that 
wretched and delusive coin which is no sooner changed into shillings 
and half-crowns than it disappears like chaff before the wind, while 
the good dollars repose in one’s purse, either in silver or greenbacks 
(very dirty, but never mind !),and demand reflection before spend- 
ing. ‘Think of the importance of a man’s salary multiplied by 
dollars! I believe the wealth of France is due to her coinage—- 
francs are the money of a thrifty middle-class—the English coinage 
is intended for peers of the realm and paupers. A hundred pounds 
a year is not a vast income, but how much better it sounds in dollars 
—$500.00; if, however, you multiply it by francs, 2,500 frances, why 
it sounds noble! Count an Englishman’s income by hundreds, and 
it does seem shabby! Dollars, when you have 4,000 to spend, 
represent a value quite out of proportion to the £800 they really are. 
Change your English coinage—don’t have half-crowns or sovereigns, 
but nice simple dollars (call them by any other name if you are too 
proud to adopt dollars), and see the new prosperity that will dawn 
on the middie-classes. I venture to say that a little tradesman 
struggling along on £150 a year, will feel like a capitalist on 
$750.00. Iam not straying from my subject, for it was my first 
observation in English economics. 

On the other hand, the days have passed in America for the 
making of sudden and great fortunes, nor are the streets paved with 
gold. The lady from County Cork does not step straight from the 
steerage into a Fifth Avenue drawing-room (unless by way of the 
kitchen), but there’s work, and there are good wages, and if the lady 
from County Cork and her brothers and cousins would work as hard 
in Ireland as they do in the United States, that perplexing island 
would bloom like a rose ; that their fences are always tumbling down, 
even over there, and their broken windows stuffed with rags, is only 
an amiable national trait to which the Irish are loyal even in America, 
just to remind them of home. 

“Everything is cheaper in England,” everybody said when the 
decisive step had to be taken whether to take or leave the contents 
of our large house. “It won’t be worth packing, taking, and 
storing. Send everything to auction.” That was the advice. I 
compromised, and one day half of the dear familiar household gods 
were trundled off to be sold—alas! and the elect were left to be 
packed, Three decent men invaded the house with great pine boards, 
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which they piled in our back-yard (every American house has a grass- 
grown, fenced-in space at the back of the house called a yard, for the 
drying and bleaching of the laundry), and the making of cases and 
the packing began. The packing was contracted for. The chief of 
the firm came, looked through each room, estimated, and gave us the 
price of the whole work completed and placed on the freight steamer. 
I am told that the English are the best packers in the world, but I 
have had more damage done in two cases sent from Bristol to London 
than in eighty cases sent from Boston to Liverpool. The three men 
worked three weeks, and then took all the cases out of the house and 
put them on the freight steamer, and the price of all this wonderful 
packing was about £40. What will surprise an English person is 
that not one of these men expected a fee. My one ceaseless regret is 
that I did not take everything, from the kitchen poker to the mouse- 
trap. On the arrival of our eighty cases in London, they were 
received by the warehouse people, who sheltered them until the brand- 
new English house was ready, which was not fora year. The pack- 
ing, sending, and storing of all this furniture was under £100, which, 
with my English experience, I knew could have bought nothing. I 
did question the wisdom of bringing carpets, and I do not think it 
pays unless they are very good and large—the re-making and clean- 
ing are too dear to waste on anything not very good. Having my 
furniture safely landed, the next step was to get a house. 

I find that the cheapness of English rents is misleading, for besides 
the rent the tenant is expected to pay the rates and taxes, which add 
to the original rent one-third more, only somehow it is ignored. Get 
a house for £150, and you can add £50 to that by way of rates and 
taxes. Nor does that enable you to get anything very gorgeous in 
the shape of a house, but one obtainable for about the same price in 
New York or Boston, minus those comforts which Americans have 
come to consider as a matter of course, until they learn better in 
England. Only in flats are the rates and taxes included in the rent, 
and when flats are desirable they are expensive. Now, living in flats 
is undoubtedly the result of worrying servants, and it is obtaining 
here as rapidly as the English ever accept a new idea—but being 
impelled by despair they are becoming popular. Small flats for 
“ bachelor-maids” and childless couples are abundant and well 
enough, but for families who decline to be trodden on by their 
nearest and dearest these are impossible, and when possible very dear. 
The “ flat” contrived for the “ upper middle classes”’ is a terror, and 
is devoid of the comforts invented by American ingenuity and skill, 
and the good taste which makes American domestic architecture and 
decoration so infinitely superior to all. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood—if money is no object one can be as comfortable in 
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London as in New York, but I am only addressing the “ com- 
fortably off.” 

In New York I was in a flat occupied by a clerk in my husband’s 
employ, which proves that the average man can make himself very 
comfortable. It was in an “apartment house” near Central Park. 
The street was broad and airy. To be sure the flat was up three 
flights, and there was no lift—but that is nothing. It consisted of 
six rooms, besides a kitchen and bath-room, and a servant’s room. 
It was entirely finished in oak, and the plumbing was all nickel- 
plated and open, and it was furnished with speaking tubes. In the 
nice kitchen was an ice-box, and the kitchen range was of the best. 
This model flat cost £6 a month, including heating, and could be 
given up at a month’s notice. 

No model flat turning up here, we were reduced to take a house, for 
which we were willing to give from £150 to £200. Theagony of that 
search, and the horror of the various mansions offered! For the first 
time I recognised the wisdom that puts no clothes-closets in London 
houses, when I think of the repositories of dirt they would inevitably 
become. At that time I was not on such intimate terms with the 
climate as I have since become, and I did not understand that it is 
humanly impossible to rise triumphant over fogs, smuts, and beetles. 
For my benefit, grim and dingy caretakers rose out of the bowels of 
the earth as out of a temporary tomb (always in bonnets), and showed 
us over awful houses in which every blessed thing had been carried 
away, even to the door knobsand the key-holes—I mean of course the 
metal around the holes. Awful, closetless houses, guiltless of comfort, 
with dreary grates promising a six months’ shiver, and great gaunt 
windows rattling forebodingly. As for the plumbing—but it is well 
to drop a curtain over the indescribable. I do protest, however, 
against the people who live in these houses—houses whose discomfort 
an American artisan would not tolerate—looking with ineffable self- 
complacency on their methods, and sniffing at our American ingenuity, 
and our determination to make life comfortable. Of course, we got 
a house, thanks to no estate agent, but as we could not rent it we had 
to buy it—or rather the thirty-eight years’ remnant of a lease—a 
mysterious arrangement to an American. It was rather hard to feel 
that the house and all our little improvements would, after thirty- 
eight years, revert to the Bishop of London, to whom the estate 
belongs, but we thought that after thirty-eight years we might not 
be so very keen about it, so we disturbed an aged woman in a dusty 
crape bonnet and some friendly beetles, and they left the premises 
simultaneously. We took an architect on faith, who was to be our 
shield and protector against the contractor, then we folded our hands, 
as it were, and retired to an hotel and proceeded to recover from the 
horrors of house-hunting. This interval was taken by the trades- 
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men of my new neighbourhood to recommend themselves to me, whose 
address they discovered by some miracle; they grovelled before me, 
they haunted me with samples—eggs, cream, butter, bread followed 
me to the ends of England, and I finally succumbed to the most 
energetic. Gradually, I got accustomed to “ patronage” and 
“ patron,’ rare words in America, where the “ I am as good as you” 
feeling still obtains. I am getting used to them as well as “ trades- 
men” and “class.” I acquiesce in a distinct serving class, conscious 
that not to be aware of the dividing gulf would mean the profound 
scorn of those we have agreed to call our inferiors. To return to 
the house. The architect and I looked it over—everything was 
wanting. The plumbing was new, but clumsy and inadequate. In 
an American house much less costly there would be a hanging cup- 
board in each room, thus dispensing with the clumsy and expensive 
wardrobes. The plumbing would be pretty and nickel-plated, re- 
sisting the action of the air, and easily kept clean. Here it is always 
brass or copper, clumsy and always tarnished. The architect sug- 
gested only the obvious, and with unwarranted faith I hardly 
ventured to suggest anything, but when the summer brought an 
American friend, who looked over the house, then approaching com- 
pletion, she sat on the solitary chair and shook her head. “He 
hasn’t thought of a single thing,” she cried. “ Think of not having 
a dumb-waiter (English: dinner-lift) in this unheated house. Stone 
walls and cold blasts—don’t invite me to your lukewarm repasts.” She 
added, “* You must have a hardwood floor” (parquet floor) “in your 
drawing-room ” (being an American she really said parlor /). “ Think 
of all the dirty carpets it will save.” Iwas convinced. ‘ My dear, 
you don’t mean to say that you will live in this Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment of a house” (she comes from Boston) “without speaking 
tubes?” She was aghast. “ What an architect! Supposing you 
want to speak to the cook, why you’d have to run down four flights 
for a téte-d-téte; then supposing you want coals up four flights—must 
the maid climb up four flights to find out what you want before doing 
it? My dear, even an English servant has human legs, and she 
can’t stand it.” I was convinced. I spoke to the architect, and he 
was politely acquiescent, and as all these very necessary suggestions 
came late they were doubly expensive, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that domestic architecture is the proper field for a woman with 
ideas—a mere man-architect does not know the meaning of comfort, 
ingenuity, resource, and economy. 

As the house declined to get done, I braved the architect, the con- 
tractor, and the workmen, and arrived one day in company with a 
bed, a table, and a chair (also a husband), and took possession. I 
did have one treasure at the time—a caretaker. She saved my life, 
and she protected my innocent self from the British tradesman, 
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whilst she gently taught me what the British servant will and will 
not do. She informed me when I was paying twice as much as 
right to the obsequious tradesman, and she regulated the (to me) 
perplexing fee. She was very religious, and I think she looked upon 
me as her mission and she was to rescue me—which she did. Her 
wages were £1 a week including her food, and to be just I could 
not have got such a treasure in America at the price. The most 
obvious defect we discovered in our house was that it was very cold 
—a universal English drawback—and the inadequate open fires 
seem to accentuate the chill. Would that my feeble voice could do 
justice to the much-calumniated American methods of heating! It 
does pay to be less prejudiced and more comfortable! Possibly the 
furnace and steam heat may be a little overdone, but not with 
moderate care. No one can make me believe that it is healthy to 
sit shivering all over, or roasting on one side and freezing on the 
other; neither do I consider a red nose and chilblains very orna- 
mental. I admit that furnaces are not a crying need in England all 
through the winter, but from December to March it is a pretence to 
say you are comfortable, for you are not. There is no doubt 
but New England has bad throat and lung troubles, yet so has Old 
England, and the hardening process does not save if statistics are 
right. If I must take cold and die, at least I prefer to do so 
comfortably. 

If I had a furnace I should not need gas-stoves (which are cer- 
tainly no more poetic than a register or a radiator, besides being 
distinctly sham), nor would there be a perpetual procession of coal- 
scuttles going upstairs, unless an open fire is desired for additional 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

This brings me to the relative costs of coal, water, and gas. 
London coal is greasy, soft, and dear. Where the hard coal is 
burned in the States it leaves white cinders and ashes. It burns 
slowly and is therefore very profitable, and the price averages about 
24s. a ton. Must the cheek of English beauty always be adorned 
with “ blacks” ? 

The water-rates here are just double those of Boston, where, O 
rapture! we had two bath-rooms, and where the “ sidewalk” 
(American for pavement) was thoroughly washed every morning. 
In Boston gas was charged for at the rate of 4s. for 1,000 cubic feet ; 
here we pay 3s. 6d. for the same, and yet for infinitely less gas used 
our bills here are mysteriously larger. Our London electricity is 
both expensive and poor; consumers are at the mercy of the com- 
panies, and a little wholesome competition is very imperative. 

The English are reckoned a nation of grumblers, but I find the 
grumbler ends in grumbling, though in moments of supreme anguish 
he writes to The Times, which permits, with the impartiality of 
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Divine Providence, both the just and the unjust to disport in its 
columns. 

Considering the papering and painting of the house done—the 
painting done very roughly from our point of view, the kitchen 
needed a new range and we got the most expensive of its kind— 
expensive for America even—but the acknowledged solidity of 
English workmanship (which sometimes becomes clumsiness) is well 
in place here. The dinner-lift had been constructed for one flight, 
and was surprisingly dear, while the parquet floor in the drawing- 
room cost £27 where it would have cost £15 in America. 

This brings me to a point on which I wish to lay great stress; the 
remarkable progress in America in all the applied and domestic arts 
within the last ten years, which leaves England far behind. Our 
English house was just old enough to be surprisingly ugly—it 
belongs to the early Victorian period. Without feeling ourselves 
justified in spending too much money in its decoration, we did feel 
that we might put away the funereal mantel-pieces and set up some- 
thing more esthetic. Our architect—always obliging and never 
suggestive—took us to see wooden mantel-pieces, and we found them 
expensive and clumsy. In this strait my Englishman had an 
inspiration. ‘ Buy them in New York” (we were just going over), 
“and you will find them prettier, better, and cheaper even if the 
freightage has to be added to the price.” I would not believe him 
because I also was still labouring under the delusion that England 
was cheap and America dear. However, we went to New York and 
there we bought three wooden mantels—six feet high and six feet 
wide—of the best quartered oak, of so simple and graceful a design 
that they are always noticed and admired, and these three were 
packed, sent, and landed at our front door in London, and the price, 
all included, was not much more than we should have paid for the 
only one in London of which I approved. I feel convinced that 
there is a great market here for American wood-work as well as 
leather, iron, and glass, for with English excellence of workmanship 
they combine a taste which adapts the best to its own uses. It would 
revolutionise the decoration of English houses. The American has 
the advantage that he is not conservative where that stands between 
him and progress. That something was good enough for his ancestors 
is no reason why it should satisfy him. Because they chose to freeze 
is no reason why he should. Somehow, I always come back to the 
inadequate heating, for as I write, my face is flaming while a lively 
icicle penetrates my spine. 

My carpets being now down, I sent to the warehouse for the eighty 
cases, and after a year I again looked at my household gods. They 
were, I must say, very skilfully unpacked, but (here is the difference 
between the English and the American workman) not one of the men 
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but expected a fee every time he moved a box forme. Every time I 
went to the warehouse to open a trunk one or two men had to be feed, 
and at the end it came to quite a little sum, which, in America, would 
not have been expected, even for harder work done, and quite 
rightly, for the men were receiving proper wages, and I was paying 
the Storage Company liberally. 

My American furniture being cosmopolitan it was speedily at 
home in my English rooms, only these high studded rooms have such 
a way of devouring furniture! I thought piteously of the furniture 
I had rashly flung into the Boston auction-room, and when it came 
to replacing it, what did I find? That American furniture is much 
better and much cheaper. My soul yearned even for the big black 
chest of drawers which I had left behind, and it loathed the brand- 
new “art furniture,” sticky with paste and varnish. IT demanded 
Chippendale and such—but, alas! their day is over, except for 
millionaires! Praed Street, Brompton Road, Great Portland Street, 
and Wardour Street should blush for the faked-up antiquities that 
ogle the passer-by. I have no prejudice against modern furniture 
if it is good, nor do I love old furniture simply because it is old, but 
undoubtedly the old taste was artistic and simple, and workmen had 
plenty of leisure and used their hands; but when it comes to 
American or English machine-made furniture, I favour the American 
because it is in better taste, is made of better wood and is cheaper. 
I paid 24s. apiece for painted pine chests of drawers for the 
servants. In New York I saw a pretty one, all of oak with brass 
handles, for 13s. That is only asample. Perhaps it is ungenerous 
urging the importation of American wares that can, because of 
English free trade, undersell the English manufacturer, but it 
remains true that it can be done, and ought to be done, and 
competition will improve the home produce, and there is room 
for improvement. 

Well, having finally got my dwelling into some kind of order, I 
and my British and old American household gods proceeded to keep 
house together. 

This brings me to the question of English and American domestic 
service. It is an article of faith that America being the home of the 
free (and independent), before long there will be no servants there, 
only “ mississes.” It is not quite so bad, by any means. To be 
sure wages are much higher, but the American servant does twice the 
work of an English servant. The average American family keeps 
two servants and a man who comes in twice a day to “tend ” the 
furnace—the central stove which heats the entire house. The cook 
gets £50 a year, the housemaid £40, and the man who gets neither 
food nor lodging £18; the total is £108, which includes the baking 
of all the bread and the doing of the weekly laundry for the entire 
house, the only additional expenses being for coal and soap. 
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Now for the wages in an English family of the same standing :— 
Cook £35, parlour-maid £25, housemaid £20, char-boy £8, and £50 
to the laundry for work which is quite disgraceful. The sum total 
is £138, which does not include the feeding of an additional person, 
and a servant’s board is a greater expense than her wages. Dis- 
tinctly the economy is on the American side. 

That the servant business is a trade was impressed on me for the 
first time by my very intelligent English cook. Each English 
servant has her trade which she knows, and she declines to meddle 
with what she does not understand, for which reason the dividing 
lines are rather strictly laid down. It was something I had to 
learn so as not to call on one servant to do the duties of another. 
Our American servants are more liberal, but now I realise that a 
good English servant is not so much an amateur as an American, 
but unless you wish to be unpleasantly enlightened as mistress, you 
must learn her line of duty well. ‘lo keep house one must have 
servants, and in a strange place the first problem is how to get them. 
Supposing no friend can recommend you one, you are reduced to 
either advertising or the registry office. Registry offices, through 
which the majority of sufferers get their “help,” riot in ungodly 
prosperity. They have managers and clerks like a bank, and, like 
other corporations, they have no souls. If you are a meek lady they 
snub you, and if you are undecided they give you bad advice. At 
any rate they take your fee whether you get a servant ornot. It 
seems to me as if a certain amount of honesty should obtain even in 
this business, and I protest when I pay five shillings for the mere joy 
of talking to a stately female who pockets my fee, and is the pre- 
siding goddess in the generally ill-ventilated temple, and who, as 
soon as my fee is safe, takes no further earthly interest in me. In 
Boston I paid two shillings, but not until I was really suited with a 
servant. The methods of English registry offices seem to me the 
brazenest kind of piracy. Why don’t English women rebel? Are 
they not the daughters and wives of grumblers, and probably the 
mothers also? However, fate was kind to me, and I got three 
servants, two of good village families, while the superior cook was 
the legacy of a brilliant woman, a good deal of whose wisdom I 
have since got at second-hand. 

In the economy of the universe I know that there is a serving 
class, but we people of New England are not glib in the use of the 
word “servant.” Do we not call them “helps”’ (in the country) 
when the expression is base flattery? Here, class distinctions have 
put the matter on a practical footing—servants are servants and 
recognise themselves as such, and have that outward and visible sign 
of well-trained domestics which the Irish girl, direct from her 
paternal pig-sty, scorns in New York. “ You must not think,” said 
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my intelligent cook, “that we don’t have our feelings as much 
as you.” There it was, and she put herself as a matter of 
course on quite a different plane of human beings; the American 
servant, on the other hand, would consider herself of the same class, 
but ill-used by circumstances. I always remember what a clever 
woman once said to me, “‘ You can’t expect all the Christian virtues 
in the kitchen for five dollars a week!”’ But we do expect it. 
Perhaps the most precious gift given to me when I left Boston was 
this advice: “ Don’t see too much.” Servants are like children ; to 
keep them under control you must impress them. They object to a 
mistress who is too clever with her hands, but they like her praise. 
An American servant does not lose respect for a mistress who, if 
necessary, can “lend a hand,” but the English servant sees in such 
readiness a distinct loss of dignity. Many a time have my American 
servants seen me on the top of a step-ladder doing something that 
required more intelligence than strength, and they have respected my 
power to “do,” but here something keeps me from the top of the 
step-ladder—instinct probably. An American treats her servants 
more considerately than an Englishwoman. Iam conscious that I 
save my servants too much; often (I confess it with shame) I run 
down a flight or two to meet them, and I am quite sure that the 
more I do the more unwilling and ungrateful they become. 

My three English servants, a boy, and the weekly laundry doing 
now the work of two American servants, I proceed. I have mentioned 
a vital and nearly fatal subject—the laundry. In London it is awful 
but inevitable, and I do not wonder any more at the stupendous dirt 
of the lower classes. Are their things ever washed, and if so who 
pays? After much observation I have decided that they make up by 
a liberal use of starch what they lack in soap and water and “ elbow- 
grease.’ Language fails an American direct from the land of clear 
skies, sunshine and soap and water, when he contemplates the 
harrowing results of steam laundries. Really the most expensive of 
luxuries in London is to keep clean. When on Sunday afternoons I 
see in Kensington Gardens a poor infant witha terribly starched dirty 
cap on its head (in the form of a muffin), enveloped in an equally 
dirty and starched cape, and carried by a small girl in fearfully 
starched and dingy petticoats, I recognise maternal pride which rises 
superior to London dirt. I am the client of a ‘“ model” laundry 
which sends our linen back a delicate pearl-grey. We call it affec- 
tionately the ‘“ muddle” laundry, and it costs us one pound a week 
to keep up to the pearl-grey standard. I wish we could go back to 
the days of chain-armour! What remedy? I don’t know, except 
country laundries for the rich and great, and no help for the poor! 
The only result of soft coal and dire necessity is the excellence 
and cheapness of the cleansing establishments, without which the 
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long-suffering householder would indeed sit in sack-cloth and 
ashes ! 

My one uim in furnishing our little house has been to keep the 
rooms tree from all unnecessary draperies, which are merely traps 
for dust. Itis hard for me to curb my feminine taste, which runs 
to sofa cushions and Oriental nooks lighted by Venetian lamps, but 
the exigencies of the London climate make me strictly Colonial 
(New England Colonial), and I can look into every corner—blessed 
privilege. The laundry being an accepted evil, one institution I 
willingly proclaim cheap—the scrub-woman who gets 2s. 6d. a day. 
Why don’t all English scrub-women emigrate to the States in a body ? 
They would get from six to eight shillings a day, overtime overpay. 

Coming to the details of housekeeping. The custom here is that 
tradesmen call for orders. That also obtains in America, but plenty of 
ladies there go to the markets and select and order for themselves, which 
is distinctly more economical. Here, as the result of inadequate 
storage room, the expense of ice, and the by no means common use of 
the ice-box, there is not much food kept in the house, and I think the 
laying in of a good supply once or twice a week, if the mistress under- 
stands ordering and goes where she pleases, is undoubtedly cheaper 
than a daily ordering of driblets. It is the same with groceries, and 
these should be kept under lock and key! To the American that is 
not only an impossibility, it is nearly an insult, and I know of not a 
single American housekeeper who weighs out the groceries and other 
articles to be used week by week. It seems to me to start the mutual 
relationship of mistress and maid ona basis of suspicion. It is use- 
less to give a tabulated list of values where prices fluctuate. I simply 
compare the differences as I have found them in my own little house- 
keeping. Meat, with the exception of fillet and sirloin, is dearer here, 
and so is poultry. Groceries average about the same, but coffee and 
flour are dearer. So are butter and eggs. Milk is the same, but 
tea, so dear to the English heart, is so cheap that one can undermine 
one’s nervous system at a very small expense. Vegetables are good 
and cheap but there is little variety, while fruit is dear. I miss the 
ordinary cheap, good fruits, the California grapes and the Concords 
with their clusters of deep blue berries, a five-pound basket of which 
only cost ashilling. They were first grown in the old New England 
town that Emerson made famous. As for apples, pears and peaches, 
they are among the cheap fruits over the sea, and I maintain their 
superiority to their English kin. What oranges equal the Floridas ? 
The ‘‘ Shaddock,” the so-called “ grape-fruit,” is only just making its 
conquering way into the English shops. If, as it is claimed, it is the 
forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden, Eve is nearly justified! Yes, 
there are many good things in the States and at reasonable prices. I 
have only to think of the divine “sweet corn” and “squash” and 
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“sweet potatoes,” and even the modest white bean from which all 
New England makes its national dish of “pork and beans.” Fish 
there is in great variety in London, but that I also find dear. How 
is it possible for me to live in a land where lobsters and oysters are a 
luxury and not a necessity? Only a housekeeper knows what a refuge 
in trouble they are—when an unexpected visitor turns up. Is not 
the ‘‘ oyster stew” (a soup of milk and oysters) nearly an American 
national dish? But it could only reach perfection in that blessed 
land where to eat oysters is not to suck a copper key, and where they 
exist in regal profusion. I look with scorn at the measly little 
lobsters for each of which the fishmonger demands three ridiculous 
shillings instead of 1s. 3d. My heart longs for lobster d la Newburg 
till I remember that it takes three of these poor creatures to make the 
dish—nine shillings! SoI continue to yearn and keep my nine 
shillings. I cannot, however, leave the subject without expressing 
my hearty admiration for the beauty of the English fish shops and 
butcher shops. To see a fish shop in London is to see a trade haloed 
over with poetry. IfI1 were a fishmonger I would sit among my 
stock-in-trade and be inspired. The fishmonger is an artist, he con- 
structs pictures of still-life which would have been revelations to the 
greatest of Dutch masters, and the same I can say of the butchers’ 
shops. In America our fish shops are devoid of poetry—the only 
compensation being to see the mountainous piles of oysters, ready to 
be opened, and innumerable great red lobsters. 

To one item of American economy I wish to return with added 
stress; that is, the baking of bread in each house. This household 
bread, if well made, is delicious, substantial, and economical. 
Usually the cook bakes twice a week, and besides that she is expected 
to have ready for breakfast either fresh baked “ biscuits ’’ (scones), 
‘‘ muffins,” or “ pop-overs.”” The yearly allowance of flour for each 
person is one barrel, and I reckon the expense to be about one-half 
what bread costs here. The English “ double-decker” is a fearful 
and wonderful production that errs on the side of heaviness, just as 
the American baker’s bread errs on the side of frivolous lightness 
and nourishes like froth. 

Whenever I hear Americans proclaim the cheapness of a visit to 
London I have without exception discovered that they live here as 
they would not dream of living at home, where, should they take 
lodgings in the same economic manner, they could live quite as 
cheaply. Another inexpensive commodity—which becomes very 
expensive in the end—is cabs. There is no doubt that they are 
cheap, and the fatal result is that they are used to an extent which 
makes them a serious item of expense to a family of moderate 
means. In America we pay 2s. each for a short drive in that stately 
vehicle called a “‘ hack,” and the price is prohibitive for an average 
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family except on “occasions.” So cab fares are not a serious item in 
domestic expenses. 

From experience, I believe that the United States have a very un- 
merited reputation forexpense. Live well, even if not ostentatiously, 
in London, and it costs fully as much as in New York or Boston— 
more than it costs in Boston. I do not judge by millionaires or 
beggars, for both are independent of statistics, but by the middle 
classes. Houses are here singularly devoid of comforts, and, taking 
the same income, I should say a middle-class American family 
could live there as cheaply as here, but with more comfort, and 
when it comes to schooling for children, an item to which I have not 
alluded, with infinitely greater advantages. 

In writing down these desultory reflections, I have been actuated 
by the thought that what I have learned may be of use to some 
puzzled American creature, who, having married an Englishman, 
proposes, with only American standards to guide her, to live in 
England. She must not believe, as I was teld, that an American 
income will go one-third farther here. It won’t. She must be 
prepared to accept other methods, even if, secretly, she modifies them 
a little to suit her American notions, but she must not boast, for her 
well-meaning efforts will, at best, be regarded with good-natured 
tolerance. 

How I wish I could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost-bitten 
English matron into a snug American house, with a furnace, and 
heaps of closet (cupboard) room, and ail sorts of bells and lifts and 
telephones, and then force her to tell me the absolute, unvarnished 
truth! What would she say? I know! 

In conclusion, I wonder if I, as an exiled American sister, might 
make a plea to my American brethren? It is this, that when they 
send me their wedding invitations, as well as others, printed on their 
swellest ‘“‘ Whiting ” paper, they will kindly put on enough postage. 
Why should I have to pay fivepence on each joyful occasion? On 
some, bristling with pasteboard, I have even had to pay tenpence,— 
why add this pang to exile ? 

Annie E. Lane. 











THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND MIND.’ 
DR. LOEB’S RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES. 


THe morning journals on the first day of the new year brought 
tidings from the meeting of American physiologists at Chicago that 
sent many a mind travelling back to the strange news which came 
out of Germany just seven years before. Then, from the secluded 
University of Wiirzburg, came word of Professor Roentgen’s dis- 
covery of his magic rays, that can lay bare the interior of our bodies, 
pierce solid metals, books of philosophy even. Seldom had there 
been so dramatic a step into the invisible and unknown. The man 
of science marvelled not less than the man in the street. 

The papers that were read at Chicago were equally of a sort to 
stir the imagination of laymen and the elect alike. One, by Dr. 
Jacques Loeb, bore directly on the arrest of death, the prolongation 
of life. A second, from the same authoritative source, dealt with 
the intimate nature of the life processes, and seemed to show that 
vitality and electricity are one andthe same. A third, by Dr. A. P. 
Matthews, a younger colleague of Dr. Loeb in the University of 
Chicago, appeared to lay bare the secret of the nerves, the action of 
anesthetics, to reach close to the nature of the mind. This was a 
considerable harvest for a day. 

All of these papers grew out of a work and an ambition that has 
occupied the entire career of this Chicago University professor, who, 
a year ago, was brought so strikingly to the public notice. Then Dr. 
Loeb showed that it was possible to produce living beings, so to 
speak, artificially. Chemical agents might effect the fertilisation of 
the eggs of some lower orders, notably the little sea-urchins which 


swarm on the shores of salt waters. These discoveries, like those of 


the present year, seemed to topple the whole structure of our ideas of 
life. And that was their purpose. They were the outcome of a belief 
born in the mind of this iconoclast at the beginning of his career. 

As Dr. Matthews’s ingenious theory of the nerves comes as a sort 
of a capstone to a long series of researches by Professor Loeb and a 
multitude of others, an account of Dr. Matthews’s work will natu- 
rally follow the first. We may go back and trace out how the 
dreams of a young investigator of Strassburg and Wiirzburg have 
reached so brilliant a climax. We may begin with him his search 
for the mysteries of life and death. 


(1) Copyright in U.S.A., 1902, by the 8S. S. McClure Co. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND MIND. 


I. 
A Faust wuost Dreams Came Trur. 


Sitting in his rooms at the Hull Physiological Laboratory of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Loeb sketched in an engaging way the 
genesis of his novel methods and ideas. He speaks rapidly, is just 
over forty, and gives you somewhat the impression of a very busy 
and business-like surgeon. And a physician, indeed, he is, as well 
as a physiologist. But what takes your fancy more than all is that, 
doing certainly the most original, fertile, and even startling work of 
any living physiologist, and daring to the last degree, he is yet, 
withal, so careful to fend credit not his due, so cautious in his state- 
ments, so candid as to precisely what he has achieved. His clear-cut 
features and rather piercing eyes seem the exterior of a clear-cut, 
piercing mind. 

“‘ T very early,” he said, “ came to the belief that the forces which 
rule in the realm of living things are not other than those which we 
know in the inanimate world. Everything pointed that way. Gal- 
vani, watching a frog’s muscles contract, discovered what we call 
galvanic or voltaic electricity. The connection of the two must be 
very close, yet a century has elapsed with hardly a step of real 
progress. 

“ T wanted to go to the bottom of things. I wanted to take life 
in my hands and play with it” (a pair of hands, extended as if to 
clutch this elusive phantom, suit the action to the words). “ I 
wanted to handle it in my laboratory as I would any other chemical 
reaction—to start it, stop it, vary it, study it under every condition, 
to direct it at my will!” 

3efore many another eager mind such dreams as this have floated. 
The idea must be older than the legends of Faust or Prometheus. 
And the legends of Faust and Prometheus are very old. Still, 
readers of Darwin’s note-book will not forget that the most far- 
reaching generalisation in biology was the flash-inspiration of youth. 
It was at twenty-seven that, reading Malthus ‘“ On Population,” 
Darwin conceived his struggle for existence and the survival of the 
most fit. Though he spent twenty laborious years collecting the 
facts to prove his theory, the theory never changed. A similar 
unity of purpose threads the work of Dr. Loeb. 


THe Myru or true Instincts. 

Almost the very beginning was an unlocking of new doors. A 
moth flies straight for a flame. Sometimes of a morning about the 
lighthouses the birds lie scattered and dead, seemingly drawn by the 
glare to strike against the heavy panes. A flower standing in a 
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room turns its petals toward the light. To the birds we ascribe in- 
telligence, to the flower no more than the attraction of light. Yet it 
seems as if the self-same forces rule over both. 

This is what Dr. Loeb set himself to prove. And with it to ex- 
plain the origin of all the so-called instincts. When the new-born 
caterpillar climbs to the end of a branch where it may find the fresh 
bud on which it feeds, it seems as if some dim intelligence were at 
work. When it is satiated, it climbs down again. A fly will lay 
its eggs in meat, whereon its larvae may feed, but not on fat. These 
and a thousand other marvels of a seeming shaping toward an end 
have filled physiology with a metaphysical fog. 

In a series of researches that sent these fogs flying, Dr. Loeb 
showed how all these wonderful adaptations to an end could be ex- 
plained in a very simple way. Young caterpillars, for example, will 
follow the light so long as they are hungry. If they find no food 
they will keep climbing, conceivably until they die. When they are 
cold, they will not move. When the warm sun comes in the spring, 
they begin to crawl upwards. They will do this anywhere, and on 
any substance. When they come in contact with food, they begin 
to eat. When they are fed, the effect of the light seems just re- 
versed; they will crawl away from it. All that is needful to 
assume is that the light sets up certain chemical reactions which 
cause the animal to move, just as it sets up a reaction in a photo- 
graphic plate, or explodes a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine gas. 
In Dr. Loeb’s language, itis merely a working of positive or negative 
heliotropism, an attraction or repulsion by the light. 

So with the fly. Certain chemical stimuli from meat cause a fly 
to lay its eggs. In the fat these stimuli are lacking. They can be 
produced artificially. In the shorthand jargon of science, it is 
simply a chemical reaction between certain substances in the 
skin or sense organs of the fly, and the meat—a case of chemo- 
tactism. 

So some of the flower-like animals, the actinians, so much like 
vegetables they can hardly be distinguished, will wind their slender 
tentacles round a bit of crab meat, but reject a wad of paper, which, 
to us, tastes just the same. It seems like intelligence to watch it, 
and the older physiologists found no absurdity in saying that these 
vegetable forms “ like” meat and “ dislike” paper. Dr. Loeb’s 
work banished these childish ideas. The actinian, like the fly, 
merely responds mechanically to a chemical stimulus. 

And so he went through all the list. Heat may act as a repel- 
lent force; and so, for example, if a moth arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of a flame, so that the pushing effect of the heat just balances 
the pulling effect of the light, the moth will go round and round as 
planets spin about the sun, or, in other cases, describe a curious 
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zigzag motion, something like a comet. There is nought here but 
the play of physical forces. 

More curious still is the effect of mere contact. If. you turn over 
a starfish, it quickly rights itself. This seems a highly sensible 
thing to do. Still, as Dr. Loeb found, if you suspend the starfish in 
water, attaching its arms to bits of cork, it keeps turning over and 
over, with no seeming preference for which side is up. If a piece of 
wood or stone be offered, to which it may cling, no matter what be 
the position, it seems satisfied. Unless its feet have something solid 
to cling to, the nerves are apparently stimulated; hence the turning 
motions. Contact brings the animal torest. This is what Dr. Loeb 
calls stereotropism. Long words like these seem merely like substi- 
tuting one mystery for another, but they describe actions as simple 
as the words are hard. 

A young man with radical ideas is not usually much afraid of 
consequences. Dr. Loeb is even politely insistent. The logical 
issue of his experiments he has developed in a book on brain- 
physiology in a way to make wiseacredom rub purblind eyes and 
stare. For him animals, like plants, are more or less complicated 
arrangements of proteid substances, responding, in a very simple 
way, to the influence of the simple physical forces that we know 
about us. 

This was the first step in that dream of “ playing with life.” 


HETEROMORPHOSIS. 


But more curious things still were to follow. The unoffending 
reader who wends his way through the serried pages wherein Dr. 
Loeb’s work is set down, will recoil before the oriental prodigality of 
large names. Yet the experiments are simple, their meaning unmis- 
takable. If by his revelations of the ré/e of the “ trophisms” and 
“tactisms”’ Dr. Loeb drove boldly into the domain of mental phe- 
nomena, his next invasion struck at the dearest tenets of him who 
deals with the science of forms—the morphologist. The whole 
theory of the latter was bound up with the idea that the shape and 
looks and structure of an animal result from complex arrangements 
in the germ from whence it springs. That these could be altered at 
pleasure, even in the lower forms, by the same simple reactions of 
light and heat, chemicals or gravity, was undreamt of. 

Taking one of the lower animal forms, plant-like affairs called the 
hydroids, Dr. Loeb cut from its body a cube. Quite without regard 
to which side was uppermost, from the top grew the tentacles or 
branches which form the head, from underneath the roots. If, when 
growth was partly complete, the piece was inverted, or even if a 
naturally grown hydroid were turned upside down, from beside the 
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upturned roots came a head, from beside the deposed head a growth 
of roots. 

If, in the body of a little affair named, from its gracefully branch- 
ing head, the cerianthus, an incision were anywhere made, promptly 
came a new mouth, with its ring of tentacles. Sometimes, if the cut 
was small, only the tentacles grew. But these would grip food 
(rejecting wads of paper and things) and draw it in, just as if a 
mouth were there. If the two mouths, the new and the old, were 
close enough together for both to touch the same piece of food, a 
fight ensued. If the same sort of a contest be provoked between the 
tentacles of the natural mouth and those from an incision where no 
new mouth had been formed, sometimes the blind ‘‘ mouth” gets 
the food, and the animal can thus be led to involuntary suicide. 

If a normal animal be cut in twain, in the middle, and a new 
mouth grown at the lower end of the head half, and the animal 
then laid on its side, both ends take in food. If fed in succession, 
one mouth would reject the food it had just swallowed when the 
other mouth “took tea.” 

Scores of other experiments, curious and fanciful, disconcerting too, 
followed. Mere contact with a solid substance could turn one organ 
into another. Organs were grown in the most absurd places, 
others were transplanted. This work was of course taken up by 
hundreds of other investigators all over the world, and, as a purely 
fantastic instance, Ribbert has recently shown that a mammary 
gland transplanted to the ear of a guinea-pig would begin to secrete 
normally when a litter was born. 

In brief, Dr. Loeb brought forward conclusive evidence that there 
is no complex structure in the germ-cells from which these lower 
animals spring, but that their varying forms are simply a reaction 
between a specific kind of protoplasm and the physical forces of 
light, heat, contact, and chemism, which mould it this way or that. 
It is a fascinating field, and most workers would have counted it 
sufficient for a lifework. But the demonstration was complete, the 
new science of experimental morphology was born, and this tireless 
and restless investigator passed on. 

The secrets of life lay deeper. 


Tue New Cuemistry. 

A new time was stirring in the stagnant provinces of chemistry. 
Under the lead of van’t Hoff, Arrhenius, Ostwald, a mechanism of 
the atoms, or, as it has come to be called in Germany, a physical 
chemistry, was developing. Many of Dr. Loeb’s experiments had 
been upon the effect of various chemical stimuli. The new theories, 
which had divided chemists into camps of friend and foe, seemed to 
offer new weapons to biology. The revolutionary spirit which had 
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effected a rebirth in two sciences seized them eagerly. Dr. Loeb is 
described by his friends as the discoverer of Ostwald to physiology. 

One day he took up the problem of the rhythmical contractions of 
the jellyfish, a subject dear to Romanes, the protégé of Darwin. If 
the upper part of the animal be cut away, the contractions stop. 
Dr. Loeb tried placing the beheaded animal in a solution of common 
salt ; the movements began again. A trace of potassium or calcium 
added, they stopped again. 

But if this be true of a lowly jellyfish, perhaps it is equally true 
of the rhythmical beat of the heart. And this Dr. Loeb found to 
be the case. An excised heart could be kept beating for hours, 
stopped, started, quickened, or slowed, simply by changing slightly 
the chemical character of the solution in which it was placed. These 
were exciting days. 

In the same way an ordinary muscle, that, for example, of a frog’s 
leg, could be made to beat in rhythm. Surely this was coming very 
near to “ playing with life.” The whole literature of these astonish- 
ing researches reads like Faust-dreams come true. If a Newton 
could tremble before the proof that a mathematical formula, cherished 
through twenty years, expressed a truth, there can be slight wonder 
that a work so marvellously successful should cause this daring 
physiologist to press on in feverish haste. His restraint, his caution, 
became admirable. 

Execrriciry AND LiFe. 

It was clear now that the beat of the heart is not due to some 
mysterious influence of the still more mysterious nerves, as had so 
long been supposed. It comes from the presence or absence of a 
minute quantity of certain salts. The new chemistry stepped in to 
show precisely how these may act. 

A lump of common salt dissolved in a vessel of water makes the 
water a conductor of electricity. Two ends of a copper wire dipped 
therein start an electric current. A lump of sugar has no such effect. 

This was for half a century one of the deepest problems of 
chemical philosophy. It remained so until the distinguished Swedish 
physicist Arrhenius brought forward evidence to show that the 
molecules of the salts and acids are torn apart when they are dissolved, 
and apparently with tremendous force. We are but on the threshold 
of a knowledge of the actions which take place in the molecular 
world ; in some instances, as in the case here under view, it seems as 
if these forces are so great that we have scarce any means of coping 
with them. 

The effect in dissolving the salts is an enormous electrical charge 
on the individual atoms. In the tearing apart, one set is charged 
positively, the other negatively. In the case of ordinary salt, sodium 
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chloride, the metal atoms (of sodium) take the positive charge, the 
chlorine atoms the negative. These electrically charged atoms, long 
before their nature was understood, Faraday named ions. 

This simple conception has revolutionised modern chemistry. In 
the famous phrase of Arrhenius, “ It is the ions which act.” And 
it is the ions which may cause the heart or a muscle to contract. 
The negative charges set them going. The positive charges stop 
them. Such, in an extremely popular presentation, is the essence of 
the discovery which Dr. Loeb—justly, it would seem—regards as the 
most important of his life. The ultimate cause of muscular action, 
and, it now seems probable, of all life processes, is electricity. 

The applications of this splendid conception are wide. 


Manvuracrurtne Livine Bernas. 


If the apparently simple question of solutions was the hardest 
problem of the chemists, that of the beginnings of life, the process 
of fertilisation, was the burning question of biology. Frcm the count- 
less myriads of eggs laid by the female organism, and the equal 
hordes of the sperm cells, a single egg and a single sperm unite to form 
the single microscopic cell from which all forms of animal life 
originate. Unfertilised by the male cells, the eggs quickly de- 
generate and die. 

All the problems of life, growth, heredity too, lie buried, then, 
within this bit of living matter, so small it is invisible to the eye. 
The sperm and the egg must be the carriers of all that one being 
transmits to its descendants. Exterior forces here seem to play but 
a minor ré/e. After the union of the two cells, the influence of 
either parent seems as slight as that of a hen brooding over its nest 
of eggs. An incubator may replace it, a fact whose wide significance 
seems a little to have escaped the airy-headed folk who prattle of 
prenatal influence. 

But before the astonishing results obtained by the daring innovator 
whose work is here considered, no one dreamed that an egg could 
grow and develop without the remotest aid of the sperms. Else, 
how explain the supposed “ facts” of heredity? Howcan traits and 
characters of the male parent be transmitted to his offspring ? 

The reply, from Dr. Loeb’s experiments, is that they do not seem 
to be transmitted. He has succeeded in producing growth without 
the sperm. His amazing discovery directly resulted from the appli- 
cation of his chemical theories to these processes. 

One of the lowly organisms which lend themselves so well to study 
and experiment are the little sea-urchins, so valued by biological 
workers. Taking the sea-urchins’ eggs from the ovary, before there 
could be the slightest possibility of contact with the sperm cells, Dr. 
Loeb placed them in the ordinary sea water in which the animals live. 
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Srartinc Growrn spy CHEMISTRY. 


“While continuing my studies on the effects of salts upon life 
phenomena,” said Dr. Loeb, “‘I was led to the fact that the peculiar 
actions of the protoplasm are influenced to a great extent by the ions 
contained in the solutions which surround the cells. By changing 
the relative proportions of the ions, we change the physiological 
properties of the protoplasm, and are thus able to impart to a tissue 


. properties which it does not ordinarily possess. 


“ Pursuing this idea, I took unfertilised eggs, and after many trials 
succeeded in finding a solution of chloride of magnesium, which 
caused the eggs to develop to the same stage as they do normally in 
an aquarium. Subsequently other salts and the eggs of other 
animals would produce the same result. These results, at first con- 
tested and even scouted, have been obtained by other workers in many 
lands. There is no longer a.shadow of doubt that artificial partheno- 
genesis, as the process is technically termed, is an established fact.” 

In a strict sense, the unfertilised egg cannot be termed living 
matter. The first characteristic of living matter is that it can grow. 
In other words, here is an organic product, like sugar, or starch, or 
the fats, which, treated chemically, can be developed into a living 
being. It was near to a realisation of the dreams of Berthelot and 
Claude Bernard, aye, and of every chemist who ever bordered the 
mysteries of life, the manufacture of life in the laboratory. In some 
ways, it was the most vital discovery in the history of physiology. 
It belongs, uncontested and unshared by any other, to this brilliant 
young physician of Chicago. 


Tue Acrion or Potsons. 

A close study of all these novel and unheard-of reactions—the 
heart which may be started or stopped with a pinch of this salt or 
that, the muscles which may be made to beat like a heart, the egg 
which may be vivified by chemical means—soon revealed the 
common chain that links them all. One of the riddles which faced 
the older chemists, those of half a century ago, was the curious fact 
that, when they come to combine with other atoms, some of the 
atoms seem, so to speak, to have but a single arm with which to take 
hold, while others have two, some three, some four, and even five. 
So, for example, when wood or coal “ burns,” the four-armed atom 
of carbon can seize and hold two of the two-handed oxygen atoms, 
while in the molecule of water, each of the two-handed oxygen 
atoms will bind two of the single-handed hydrogen atoms, and so on. 

Chemists, with the old alchemists’ love of high-sounding names, 
called this “ valency,” or “ atomicity.” 

Very early Faraday saw that each “ valence,’ each arm, was able 
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to carry a certain quantity of electricity. That was its capacity. 
These electrically charged atoms, then, are not all alike. The two- 
armed atoms carry two charges, the three-armed three charges. If, 
as now seems dimly to be true, what we used to call the loves and 
hates of the chemical “ affinities”’ was but a name for the action of 
these electrical charges, then chemistry, like light, will have been 
annexed to the wide domain of electricity. 

Professor Loeb’s latest work has done much to fix this impression. 
He has found, for example, that a pure solution of common salt will 
not keep the heart or the muscle of the jellyfish going. A little 
calcium added sets things right, though too much will act like a 
poison. Some of the ions then are toxic, some are antitoxins. Will 
this turn out to be true of all poisons—that their action results from 
the positive or negative charge of electricity they bear? This is but 
a surmise as yet, but it seems a promising lead. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that the “ valence,” the number of electrical 
charges, plays an important part. This much Dr. Loeb can at 
present say :— 

“The poisonous working of a single-charged negative ion may 
be offset by a minimal addition of a double-charged positive ion, and, 
perhaps, of a still smaller quantity of a triple charge. So, too, a 
triple charge may destroy the harmful action of a double charge. 
That seems reasonably certain.” 


Wuart ts THE Use or Foop ? 


Here, then, are the most intimate and significant of the life pro- 
cesses—growth, reproduction, muscular action, the influence of 
poisons—brought back to the play of the electrical ions, negative 
and positive—one, two, or three valent. Almost involuntarily, then, 
one turns round to ask what is the effect of the food we consume 
each day. Dr. Loeb’s conception supplied the second of the two 
papers he read last month at Chicago. 

“ Evidently,” he said, “the chief ré/e of food is not to be digested 
and ‘ burned’ in the muscles and organs, as present-day physiology 
assumes, but to supply tons. The heat developed is a by-product. 
The chief action is the production of electricity. The body is in 
some sort a dynamo. Food, then, is of value according to the 
amount and kind of electricity it affords.” 

This conception, Dr. Loeb added, has long been with him a belief, 
or a suspicion. Now he considers that the definite proof is at hand. 
Here is a large chapter of physiology that, it would seem, must now 
be re-written. A third science, then, must re-form its line of march 
from the reports sent back by this single daring scout, working 
always beyond the farthest outposts of the accepted and the known. 
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Tuer Promise or Lone Lire. 


It would be strange if before the eyes of such an investigator had 
not fluttered that will-o’-the-wisp which has enchanted so many 
speculative minds, the problem of prolonging life. But Dr. Loeb’s 
idea is, as one might easily suppose, original and new. 

“My work in parthenogenesis,” he said, ‘‘ made it clear that while 
ordinarily the unfertilised eggs quickly die, simply by normal or 
chemical fertilisation they live. It seems as if there were two dis- 
tinct processes going on. Death and disintegration are not a mere 
breaking down, a going to pieces, but a specific process, that is 
checked by the life process. 

“ But if such a ‘ mortiferous’ action really exists, perhaps it could 
be checked chemically as well. That is what I tried to see. I chose 
potassium cyanide, and found that if the unfertilised eggs were 
placed in a weak solution, they could be kept alive for seven days. 
If, then, the cyanide be allowed to evaporate, the eggs may be 
developed and grow in the normal way. If seven days, then it is a 
mere matter of experiment to produce a condition of equilibrium 
which will endure indefinitely. 

“Tt seems paradoxical that life may be thus maintained by a 
powerful poison; but if, as I say, we conceive of a specific mortal 
process which may be held in check, and regard the potassium cyanide 
as substituting a condition of suspended action, the matter seems clear.” 

This reads like a very simple experiment; most great experiments 
are. It would be idle to suppose from this that Dr. Loeb believes he 
has discovered the secret of eternal life, but one would be more pre- 
occupied still who disregarded the significance of this new line of 
investigation. It is not too much to say that it appears the first real 
step in a scientific search for long life. 


Wuat Oxne Man Can Do. 


Such is his work at forty-two. Perhaps these crowded pages have 
given but a confused idea of its fertility and range. But by chance 
this much may be evident, of how singularly those youthful dreams 
have been realised: “I wanted to go to the bottom; I wanted to 
take life in my hands and p/ay with it; I wanted to direct it at my 
will.”’ 

Yet Dr. Loeb would be the last to claim credit for it all. To the 
solution of every problem many workers in many lands must con- 
tribute. Speaking of those a little too eager to step forward and 
claim a prize scarce claimable by any one, he remarked: ‘ The 
work of a single life can add but a drop to the ocean of knowledge.” 
This is the scientific spirit. 

German-born, Dr. Loeb came first to Bryn Mawr; then eight 
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years ago joined the forces of the new University of Chicago. Toa 
suggestion that it is regrettable that American science may not claim 
the credit for all of him, he replied, very simply :— 

“T am an American citizen.” 

But is it not indicative of unsatisfactory conditions here that, in 
the face of so richly fruitful a career, there were, even up to a year 
ago, for him many periods of profound discouragement ? 

“Had I been an American,” he said, “‘ I should never have taken 
up scientific work. Here the rewards are too slight, the pay is too 
small, the contempt for science too great. It is to politicians, in 
politics and out, that America bows. It does not honour its men of 
intellect.” 


II. 
Tue Secrets or THE NERVES. 


There remained one wide area of the life processes which Dr. Loeb 
had but bordered—the action of the nerves, the physical processes by 
which we feel and know—the avenues through which comes the awe 
of Niagara, the tragedy-of a Duse, the wonder of a rose. 

Dr. Loeb had, indeed, shown that the mysterious and elaborate 
structure which present-time physiology attributes to the ganglions 
and the nerve cells is quite useless, that all we need ask for in a 
nerve are the most elementary properties of protoplasm, that it may 
conduct, and react to stimuli. It seems as if the nerve is the least 
differentiated of all the tissues of the body, has remained the nearest 
to the primitive plasm with which life begins. Such views opened 
the way to simple mechanical conceptions of the processes of 
sensation. 

When Dr. Loeb had shown that the muscles might be made to 
beat or stop under the influence of certain ions, it was but a step to 
suppose that these same ions might have an equal effect on the tissue 
of the nerves. That step was taken by Dr. Albert P. Matthews, a 
colleague and co-worker with Professor Loeb, who had come back 
last fall to his native city of Chicago after a varied “ wanderjahr,” 
to take the post of physiological chemistry in its University. 

A mass of observation and experimental material was already at 
hand. Half-a-century ago Thomas Graham, a highly original 
English chemist, struck out a broad line of distinction between those 
substances which crystallise when they solidify and those which do 
not. The latter he called the colloids, the glue-like substances. An 
ordinary hen’s egg, or gelatine, is a good example. When the cook 
stirs up fat or jelly in hot water, she makes a colloid solution. 
Speaking broadly, the human body is such an affair. That is, it is 
about seventy-five per cent. water, the rest jelly and bones. The 
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nerves and the brain cells are eighty or eighty-five per cent. 
water. 

The action of the colloids in water was long a bothersome puzzle. 
Much light came when Hardy, of old Cambridge, in England, 
demonstrated that the colloid particles bear an electrical charge, that 
these complex molecules (some chemists suppose the ordinary white- 
of-egg molecules to contain five or six thousand atoms) act just like 
a simple ion. Further, Hardy showed that the colloids carry positive 
electricity, and are precipitated by the negative kinds of ions. 

Then there was another notable work being done, by Overton and 
others, on the effect of aneesthetics; chloroform, ether—all their like 
dissolve fats. Their action on the nerves is to deaden, to stop 
sensation—that is, to retard the progress of the nerve impulse. 
And the nerves are, to put it crudely, simply highly phosphorised 
fats in a weak salt solution. 


Why a Nerve Tenps to “ JELL.” 

To bridge over from the one to the other of these striking facts 
needed but a constructive imagination, and that the quick mind of 
Professor Matthews supplied. If, he said, the nerves consist of 
colloid particles in suspension, and the effect of chloroform is to 
make a solution thinner, by dissolving the particles further, that 
must be the process by which a nerve loses its ability to be excited. 
The thinner the solution in the nerve the less easily it conducts. 
The process of stimulation must be just the opposite. A nerve 
conducts better, is more easily stimulated, the nearer it approaches a 
state of jelly. This would be brought about by precipitation of the 
colloid particles. And if the latter are positively charged, as Hardy 
has shown, then it would be a negative current which would affect 
such a precipitation, and hence a negative current that produces a 
stimulus of a nerve. 

It was precisely this that Professor Matthews had found to be true, 
that the stimulus of a nerve by an electric current always proceeds 
from the negative pole, the cathode. Here seemed quite striking 
proof that his theory was well grounded. It seemed the opening 
toward a complete explanation of nerve action. Slight wonder if 
a young man of thirty, keen to enter the front of the lists, should 
sit up nights thinking about it, and Professor Matthews did. 

Taking the muscles of a frog, to which the motor nerve was still 
attached by one end, he undertook the systematic study of various 
solutions of salts, such as Professor Loeb had used to make the 
muscles beat directly without the intervention of the nerves. The 
muscle itself was hung so that when it contracted it made a lever 
work up and down, and the latter, with a pencil attached, traced the 
jerks on a revolving drum. The nerveis bathed in the solution. To 
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see the thing in action, with one’s own eyes, gives one an uncanny 
5 b] 9 
sensation. 


How a Nerve-Wave TRAVELS. 


It soon was clear that Dr. Matthews was right in his belief that it 
was the negative ions which make the frog’s legs jerk. Their action 
through the nerve, and on the muscle direct, is the same. The nerve, 
then, must somehow effect a release of negative ions at the point 
where it blends with the muscular tissue. How? 

If, said Dr. Matthews, the negative ions be in excess in the solution, 
and the positive and negative ions in the nerve be just balanced, 
the effect would be the precipitation of the first layer of colloid 
particles bearing positive charges, and in contact with the solution. 
This would release a certain number of negative ions lying next in 
the nerve sheath, and these in turn would precipitate the adjoining 
colloids. This would result in a kind of wave of precipitation, 
travelling along the nerve, and at the end would be a set of free 
negative ions, ready to call the muscle into action. The nerve 
impulse, then, is a consecutive series of precipitations. 

But it remained to be explained how a mere mechanical stimulus, a 
push or a blow, could set up this wave. This ’can be accounted for 
by supposing the effect is the same as when raindrops on a window 
coalesce when the window is struck. Two or more colloid particles 
coming together would have their surfaces reduced, hence their 
electrical charge reduced, hence the release of a corresponding number 
of negative charges. The wave is started. 

All this, it should be understood, is as yet simply a working 
hypothesis. Whether it turns out to be true depends on how well 
it agrees with such facts as may come to light later. But on the 
basis of such material as exists, Professor Matthews has reached an 
extremely elaborate and ingenious theory. He found that different 
quantities of different solutions were required to produce the same 
effect. Comparing his figures, Dr. Matthews found here, as Dr. 
Loeb had found in previous work, an apparent influence of the 
valencies. Some of the doubly charged atoms appeared to produce 
twice the effect of the singly charged, and so with three and four 
charges. 

Yet this simple relation would not explain all. The single and 
double and triple charged ions varied among themselves. Among 
the salt-forming elements there seemed to be a curious relationship 
with their atomic weights. Bromine atoms were more effective than 
the chlorine atoms, iodine than the bromine. But fluorine, the 
lightest of the group, was most active of all. 

Professor Matthews has essayed to account for these differences by 
an appeal to the very newest theories of electricity. Taking a leaf 
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from Larmor’s hypothesis of electrons, which supposes a kind of an 
electric atom, a charge not associated with ordinary matter, he 
believes that, for example, the electron rotates about the atom of 
fluorine twice as fast as about the chlorine atom, and hence develops 
a more powerful field of action. 

But all this is merely mathematical speculation. It is interesting, 
but not proved. Still, the general theory does link together, appa- 
rently, a wide number of related facts. Heat, for example, would 
make the colloid solution thinner, hence the nerve would be less easily 
stimulated than when cold. At high temperature, the colloids would 
turn into jelly, and the nerve be excited. 

These last are for scientific folk to puzzle over. Simple people 
will be more interested in the way the theory might explain some 
every-day affairs. 

Chloroform, carried into the blood through the lungs, and so to the 
brain, tends to dissolve further the highly sensitive brain cells. 
While this state lasts there can be no sensation. As the chloroform 
is swept away, consciousness returns. Quite comparable is the 
familiar fact of intoxication. Alcohol, carried from the stomach, 
through the arteries, to the brain, has the same effect. 

In this same easy fashion one may explain the action of whisky 
when a man has been bitten by a snake. The effect of the poison is 
to coagulate the substance of the nerves. Alcohol has the opposite 
effect, and so may save a man’s life. This is important if true. 

It is all very new. It will require long and patient experiment 
to determine its value. Professor Matthews naturally believes that 
from it much may come. 

“ Tt should,” he said, “ afford the basis for a national pharmacology. 
By means of the ionic theory the effect of drugs should be com- 
putable with a mathematical accuracy. So, too, in the field of 
psychology, its application should be wide. It should afford such an 
insight into the mechanism of sensation as at present we have not a 
trace of. It should, too, reach far into the nature of nervous 
diseases—St. Vitus’ dance and its like—and likewise afford a solid 
foundation for a nervous pathology. Of what else may come, it is 
for the future to disclose.” 


Tue Screntiric Spirit. 


Such is the effective climax of long labours, days and nights of 
patient experiment, of ingenious questioning, of slow piecing together 
the scattered bits of hardly acquired knowledge. It has been the 
work of an army of investigators, scattered over the earth, but all 
advancing, under the invisible captains of a common purpose and a 
kindred hope, toward the conquest of the unknown world which lies 
beyond our primitive senses. Cart Snyper. 
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THE BUSINESS OF EMPIRE. 


“ Being a free trader I believe until the world comes to its senses you should 
declare war.’’—CEcIL RHODES. 


Ceci: Ruopes would have shown himself no mean economist and 
patriot if he had left for posthumous publication no other sentence 
than that. If one chooses to take the trouble to grasp its significance, 
it will be accepted as the text for the only sermon which the economist 
who is also a patriot will care to preach. How great a loss Cecil 
Rhodes is to the Empire has been realised more clearly, as the 
documents he has left behind have been understood. His will is 
a patriotic epicin prose ; his letter to Mr. Stead the summary of prac- 
tical sense concerning the business of a great nation. From his 
coign of advantage at the Cape he saw, and did not hesitate to pro- 
claim, what a few at home have long seen and have hardly dared to 
avow. Free Trade has left England at the mercy of her commercial 
rivals, and he is not a good Free Trader who asks his country to risk 
ultimate if not immediate ruin for the sake of an ideal which is un- 
attainable. Cecil Rhodes was, as any man who has seized the elements 
of economic truth must be, a Free Trader, but he did not need to be 
told that there is no Free Trade when one party erects almost in- 
superable barriers to business, whilst the other party throws down his 
fiscal defences. The one who “enjoys ” Free Trade in that case is not 
the Free Trader but the Protectionist. And, naturally: he buys 
little and sells much. Therefore, said Mr. Rhodes, “being a Free 
Trader I believe until the world comes to its senses you should 
declare war.”” By war, of course, he meant commercial war, a war 
of tariffs as Lord Salisbury long ago characterised it. Cecil Rhodes 
was for war against all who boycott—should he not rather have said 
mcekinley ?—British goods. That the McKinley tariff did immense 
harm to Great Britain and proportionate good to America is the only 
lesson to be extracted from the trade returns of a decade past. “ Yet 
the fools,” added Rhodes contemptuously, “do not see that if they 
do not look out they will have England shut out and isolated with 
ninety millions to feed and capable internally of supporting about six.” 

What Rhodes grasped intuitively others less gifted have to be 
educated up to. The conversion of the home-staying Briton to any 
faith opposed to that in which he has been brought up is an almost 
hopeless task : if the process is not to be imperceptibly slow he must 
breathe the air of Greater Britain. It took half-a-century for the 
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economic wisdom of an Adam Smith to sink into the heads of the 
statesmen and politicians of England, and when the facts were fully 
understood, Sir Robert Peel surrendered to the apostles of Free Trade 
with something like panic precipitancy. When free imports of raw 
material were adopted there was everything to be said for them. 
Great Britain was in a position to become the world’s workshop, 
thanks to the strides she had made under Protection. The benefits 
she derived from cheap material and cheap food might not un- 
reasonably have been expected to constitute an object-lesson which 
‘the world would lay to heart. England thrived so amazingly for a 
while under Free Trade that it became a sort of religion, and thirty 
years ago, when the first whisperings of discontent were heard, the 
objectors were regarded as lunatics, traitors, or corrupt self-seekers. 
When, during the ’eighties and the ’nineties, the course the world’s 
business was taking became more sharply defined, certain brave spirits, 
mostly youthful and therefore misguided in the view of the elders of 
the creed, began to ask whether all was well. Their temerity 
was denounced with such vigour that public men like Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain, who are not inclined to sacrifice country for a 
‘fetish, realised that until the process of education was more complete, 
‘the sanctity of the Free Trade system, so-called, must not be attacked. 
“‘Qutside these islands,” said Lord Salisbury in 1891, “he is the 
greatest statesman who can propose the most discriminating tariffs,” 
but he knew he was treading on thin ice when he said that he had 
never been able “to see the objection to retaliation as an essential part 
of the doctrine of Free Trade. We love peace, but that does not 
prevent us from keeping up an army and a navy, and from using 
them if necessary. We love Free Trade, but that need not prevent 
us from establishing retaliatory duties, if those duties should seem to 
us necessary and expedient.” Because Protection is too often abused 
in practice, it is cast aside by the Free Trader as an unclean thing, 
and there must be no going back on free imports lest we find ourselves 
once more the victims of fiscal vice. As well might we object to the 
continuance of domestic service because we are aware of the horrors of 
slavery. To advocate any departure from the system established in 
1846, and rounded off in 1869, is reactionary. It is reactionary in 
just the same degree as the strategic movement to the rear executed 
by a body of troops who find themselves in danger of being cut off, if 
not cut to pieces, is reactionary. 

If the world is not beginning to realise how seriously the 
commercial movement has been against us in the last thirty years 
the fault does not lie with the statisticians. Bounties and Protection 
combined have restricted the home market at the same time that 
they have reduced our opportunities abroad to a minimum and 
brought agriculture to the point of eclipse. Mr. Holt Schooling’s 
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estimate’ is that whereas in the ten years 1881-1890 imports were in 
excess of exports by £977,000,000, in 1891-1900 they preponderated 
by £1,456,000,000. Between the two periods we showed an annual 
increase of nearly five and a-half millions in exports of British 
produce and of nearly fifty-three and a-half millions in imports 
for home consumption. But if we eliminate coal, the increase of 
exports becomes a decrease of £30. Nor is this to be accounted 
for by any suggestion that foreign countries imported less. On the 
contrary, while we were selling less, foreign countries increased 
their purchases by 11 per cent. and British possessions by 17 per 
cent. Looked at from this point of view Mr. Schooling’s figures go 
to show that we sold in the ten years 252 millions less than we ought 
to have sold, taking into account population and the opening up of 
trade generally. ‘The most notable feature is the very large 
shortage in our exports to British possessions.” There was an 
actual falling off of 1 per cent. during the ten years, though 
Colonial purchases advanced by 17 per cent. Mr. Mulhall, in a 
recent compilation intended to inspire our enthusiasm for Free Trade, 
pointed out that if our imports had grown in value as they have 
in bulk during forty years, they would have amounted in 1899 to 
£960,000,000 sterling. To-day our imports of food alone are 
estimated to be worth anything from £140,000,000 to £180,000,000. 
Put it at the lowest figure given recently in the Saturday Review and 
it amounts to £135,000,000, of which £113,000,000 is paid away to 
the foreigner. No less than 60 per cent. of our imported wheat 
comes from the United States. How is the huge difference between 
imports and exports met? Sir William Harcourt would tell you 
that exports pay for imports. If they did we should be getting 500 
millions in exchange for 300 millions per annum. Our excess of 
imports hitherto has been paid for, of course, by dividends on foreign 
investments and by the earnings of our ships. The point at which 
the excess of imports is greater than the amount due to us under 
these heads is the point at which we begin to move along the road 
which leads to national bankruptcy. That we are on that road it 
would be impossible to predict with confidence. But if we are not 
how are we to account for the transference to America of securities 
hitherto held by England ?? Where are the Americans getting the 
wealth with which to buy up scrip held in England but from their 
earnings abroad due to the operation of Protection? The interest on 
such scrip will in future go to them instead of to us. Where are the 
Americans getting the capital for the purchase of British steamships 
but from the balances of trade in their favour ; and what of the freights 
which have assisted hitherto to pay for the excess of British imports? 
If England is not beginning to live on her capital then computa- 


(1) Monthly Review, April, 1902. (2) Contemporary Review, March, 1902. 
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tions by competent business men have no meaning. In 1896 it 
seemed to me clear that the process had begun ;' in 1901 it is obvious 
to all who care to follow the trade and finance movements of 
the country. 

In the teeth of facts like these, how long will the argument that 
such free trade as we have is an unmitigated blessing, be listened to 
with patience? How long will Britons who can take a larger view 
of things than obtains in Little Peddlington, be content with the 
assurance that our exports have not gone back, as conclusive evidence 
that we have had our share of the world’s progress and prosperity in 
the last thirty or forty years? Slowly but surely, leading minds are 
awakening to the truth, and with the Imperialist spirit alive to 
tighten the bonds uniting the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
there is reason to hope that we are now moving rapidly towards a 
condition of things which will mean the inauguration of a new epoch 
in our Imperial and economic history. When men like Sir Robert 
Giffen have the courage so far to go back on our alleged Free Trade 
system as to advocate a return to a larger measure of indirect 
taxation ; when philosophers like Mr. Beattie Crozier are convinced 
that the time has come to reconsider our position, not in the interests 
of abstract political science, but as a matter of immediate and urgent 
national necessity ;” when Radical pages like those of the Contem- 
porary Review admit articles both sensational and sober, advocating at 
least such a modification of our fiscal arrangements as an Imperial 
Zollverein would imply ; when the Standard can find it in its heart to 
“go for” the fetish worship of the Cobden Club ; above all, when so 
timid a devotee of Free Trade as Sir Michael Hicks Beach can summon 
up courage to put an export duty on coal and an import duty 
on corn, we may take it there is an abundance of evidence that, 
late in the day though it be, the country is becoming alive to its 
danger. The South African War has been an Imperial blessing in 
disguise, but in no direction has it done better service than in com- 
pelling the Imperial Government and the nation to take economic 
action which is symptomatic of returning sanity. The attempt is 
now being made, and of course will be made for some time to come, 
to show that Imperialism has landed us back on the brink of 
protection. If Imperialism has turned the thoughts of men more 
and more to the possibility of devising some scheme of fiscal unity 
for the Empire, with Customs duties for revenue so far as the 
members of the Empire are concerned, but with a differential tariff 
against the foreigner, it will have accomplished something much 
greater than the assertion of British supremacy in South Africa. It 
will have paved the way to economic changes that will redound to 


(1) ** From Cobden to Chamberlain.”?’ Fortnigutty REview. 
(2) Fortsientiy Review. March, 1902. 
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the mutual advantage of the Colonies and the Mother Country, and 
it will do this without cost to either. It will restore the indepen- 
dence of which a one-sided free-trade system has deprived us, and 
Britons who have cherished independence before all things for a 
thousand years past, “will not refuse longer to pay in cash the price 
they have never yet refused when it had to be paid in blood.”’* 

The Colonial Premiers in London for the Coronation will be 
called upon to discuss many Imperial problems with Mr. Chamberlain, 
but none more pressing than tariffs and defence, which, as more than 
one Colonial public man has maintained, should go together. Great 
changes have taken place since the Colonial Premiers were last in the 
Metropolis. The war in South Africa has intensified the relations 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies, and having poured 
out men and money for the sake of the British flag, the Colonists 
occupy in our and their own view a position very different from that 
which obtained before the war commenced. The bond between the 
various members of the Empire is one of blood to-day, in a sense 
which it hardly was before, and sentiment has been strengthened a 
hundred-fold by deeds of devotion which cannot be too generously 
recognised. The practical proofs the Colonies have given of their 
readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Mother Country are 
more dramatic, but hardly more remarkable, than the steps taken by 
the Mother Country towards rendering possible closer commercial 
bonds with the Colonies. I say remarkable, because, eight years ago, 
the one thing that seemed hopeless was to induce Great Britain to 
see the error of her fiscal ways. In 1894 a conference of Colonial 
representatives assembled at Ottawa and agreed to resolutions in 
favour of an Imperial Customs Union and of the Colonies taking 
steps to place each other’s goods on a preferential basis, pending the 
time when a Customs Union would be possible with Great Britain. 
Lord Ripon, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, met the proposal 
with a cold douche of Cobdenism, and succeeded in convincing a 
good many otherwise intelligent folk that a Customs Union could 
never be, owing to Imperial treaty engagements and the never- 
to-be-questioned indispensability of Free Trade to the Mother 
Country. The very heavens were to fall if the only steps which 
could make a Customs Union possible were taken. Those steps 
were taken, and the heavens remain pretty much where they were. 
Canada was enabled to give the Mother Country preferential treat- 
ment without letting in the foreigner also. Bounties were the next 
thing to be taken in hand. England would never be stupid enough to 
urge the foreigner to give up a bounty system which presented her 
with millions sterling a year. According to Mr. Harold Cox the 
bounties were worth £5,000,000 annually, and enabled us to provide 


(1) Mr. W. Frewen Lord. Nineteenth Century, June, 1893. 
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a magnificent fleet for the protection of our commerce! Yet the 
bounty system has been scotched if not destroyed, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Cobden Club to show what a boon 
it was to Great Britain. It was a boon to one portion of the 
community at the cost of another portion and of important parts of 
the Empire. Finally there is, of all things in the world, the duty 
on corn. The impossible has happened again, and the Mother 
Country at King Edward’s Coronation is economically not the 
country of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

The Imperial Zollverein idea has swept along at a great pace 
since the Ottawa Conference. The Daily Chronicle recently assured 
its readers that the question of a Zollverein is now seldom discussed. 
Where can the writer of that sentence have been living for the last 
year or two? Probably no other subject has been so persistently 
in evidence in the magazines, and if the home papers have not been 
full of it the explanation can only be that they still do not follow 
Colonial movements with the attention they deserve. In 1897 Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier seemed to be the leading advocate of a closer 
Customs Union, but he became a recipient of Cobden Club honours— 
save the mark !—and has succeeded since in confusing the whole 
issue by suggesting that the commercial union of the Empire will 
be best accomplished by Free Trade to the whole world. In other 
words, he proposes that the Empire should become the dumping- 
ground of foreign merchandise, just as England has been; no doubt 
he would have the Empire show its strength by its ability to avoid 
bankruptcy under the ordeal. The idea is too preposterous for 
serious discussion ; yet we find Sir Robert Giffen, whose economic 
wisdom seemed to be proved by his espousal of a return to indirect 
taxation, deliberately assuring the world that a Free Trade Empire, 
by which is meant an Empire with free imports, is the goal to be 
aimed at by Imperial economists. Sir Robert Giffen is as completely 
out of touch with the sentiments of the younger generation, whose 
views will prevail in the near future, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on this 
point, proved himself to be out of touch with level-headed Canadian 
sentiment. There is no Cobden kink in the average Colonial brain, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s declaration that Canada desires no return from 
England for the preference given in the Dominion markets is re- 
membered against him tethisday. From out-of-the-way places like 
Orillia, in Canada, the den.and comes for a revision of the fiscal 
policy of the Colonies and the Mother Country, so that Free Trade 
within the Empire, with Protection against the foreigner, may pre- 
vail. Many important debates have been heard in the Canadian 
House of Commons on the question, and it would be well for the 
Briton at home if he could occasionally give an odd ten minutes to 
speeches by Colonial representatives of whom he has never heard. 
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Canada has prospered under the National policy which the late Sir 
John Macdonald inaugurated, and what has been so good for Canada 
should be good for the Empire. The Empire wants a National policy 
of its own. It has too long been exploited for the benefit of the 
foreigner in general and the American in particular. That is the 
Canadian view. ‘It is not the brotherhood of man that rules to-day 
among nations,” said Mr. W. F’. Maclean in the Dominion Parliament 
last February, ‘it is the law governing the struggle for existence 
that rules.” Brotherhood of man, which is implicit in Free Trade 
arguments, is the merest moonshine; the brotherhood of the British 
peoples in both hemispheres which is implicit in the Customs Union 
idea, is, on the other hand, a tangible quantity. 

If a Customs Union does not become a fact within a very few 
years, prejudice, ignorance and superstition must account for the 
failure. That preference within the Empire would have excellent 
results, the returns of Canadian trade since the adoption of the 
preferential tariff in favour of Great Britain go to prove con- 
clusively. In 1873 Canadian imports from Great Britain amounted 
to $68,000,000; in 1897 they had sunk to $29,000,000; in 1901, 
after three years of preference, they had risen to $42,819,000." They 
sank to less than a half in a quarter of a century ; they rose to two- 
thirds again in a year or two. That should be a sufficient answer to 
doubters like Sir Michael Hicks Beach. That the Empire could 
feed itself, and is capable of being self-contained in commercial 
matters, should at this time of day be unquestioned, and there need 
be no misgiving on the score that prices would go up seriously if the 
Empire, with its infinite and varied resources, decided to give its own 
people the first claim to its own markets. On this point some most 
valuable statistics, compiled by Sir Vincent Caillard,? should be 
studied. It is a moderate estimate that Canada could produce ten 
times the cereal crop she does to-day, and another careful statistician® 
says there is not much optimism in the view that Canada, with very 
little encouragement, could, in a short time, treble her wheat produce 
for export. In Australia, he estimates that New South Wales, 
Queensland and Victoria have available sufficient acres, even on a low 
average yield, to meet our present demand for wheat and other 
cereals. In South Africa, again, there are parts which only need 
due support to become what might amount to a third Imperial 
granary. Most of our imported food, according to Mr. Mulhall’s very 
doubtful conclusion, could be raised in England, but at much greater 
cost, to the detriment of the working classes. It could certainly be 
raised in the Empire without cost to anyone save the foreigner. 


(1) I am afraid there is some falling-off from these figures in the latest Canadian 
returns, which I have not had an opportunity of examining. 
(2) National Review, March and April, 1902. (3) Saturday Review. 
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Australia and New Zealand should have first claim in regard to 
meat supplies, and their invaluable timber might often be used in 
preference to that which comes from Russia and elsewhere ; Canadian 
iron and steel resources are so great that there is no need whatever 
why, if English resources are falling off, the pride of place should be 
given by the Empire to the American Republic. An organised 
Empire would save millions now spent abroad for the benefit of the 
foreigner, and those millions would be enjoyed by the Briton, either 
at home or in the Colonies. The mere suggestion, I am aware, will 
call up all sorts of visionary terrors, and impose on the timid the 
duty of trying to demonstrate that our Imperial position has been 
much misrepresented. 

There is nothing more contemptible in the arguments advanced 
against the proposal to modify our present fiscal system so as to secure 
an Imperial preferential arrangement than the suggestion that we 
should incur grave risks by rousing the implacable hatred of foreign 
rivals. In 1891 Mr. Andrew Carnegie,’ while engaged in the business 
of piling up his millions with the aid of a hide-bound rrotective tariff, 
warned Great Britain not to declare war against other nations by 
means of a Commercial Union with her Colonies—a union which he 
said might mean starvation to the people at home. Ten years later 
in the same review he deprecated British pessimism and asked, “Is 
British trade declining?” He showed that our exports per head have 
decreased from £6 13s. 11d. to £5 16s. 2d., and that our imports have 
increased from £1] 10s. 1d. to £11 14s. ld. in the decade. Un- 
satisfactory as the figures are, they are almost lacking in significance 
when we regard the exports and imports record extending over the 
whole period of partially free imports. But how does Mr. Carnegie 
extract comfort from them ? He adds the imports and exports together, 
and says triumphantly there is all the proof you want that your business 
isnot declining. Obviously, if you add rapidly increasing expenditure 
to a stationary income you show an advance in the volume of your 
transactions, but it was not by so naivea misapplication of the rule of 
three that the works at Pittsburg were made the colossal success they 
became. How can one who takes such perverted views be accepted as a 
guide in commercial matters? Mr. Carnegie’s first argument went home 
in one direction apparently. In 1897 Lord Rosebery lent his authority 
to the warning that a Customs Union would be a menace to other 
Powers, a perpetual irritation, which might involve us in consequences 
not to be lightly risked. Unfortunately for himself, he instanced the 
angry threats of reprisals with which the denunciation of the Belgian 
and German treaties in 1898 was greeted. What thosethreats amounted 
to was soon to appear: they were the outcome of disappointment that 
common-sense had seized the directors of the British Empire, and the 


. (1) Nineteenth Century. 
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first anxiety of the foreigner was to find some substitute for the treaties 
less objectionable to the British people. As was saidat the time, such 
a proclamation of fear on the part of Lord Rosebery was unworthy 
of a British statesman. It has worked much mischief since, and has 
given a lead to less responsible folk whose business it is to play upon 
the feelings of the people. The great British Empire lives upon 
sufferance, and that sufferance is secured to us by the beneficent 
operations of Free Trade. So in effect argued Lord Rosebery, and so 
argue others who think with him. What a flood of light the state- 
ment lets in upon the profits which the foreigner is making at our 
expense. We have only to try to keep some part of that profit for 
our own people, whether in England, Canada or Australia, to under- 
mine our Imperial position. 

Hardly more worthy of the true patriot is Sir Robert Giffen’s 
attempt to trail the red herring of Protection, with all its various 
possibilities, across the path of the Zollverein movement. ‘“ The cause 
of federation of the Empire has come to be identified with a policy 
of Protection until the adherents of a Free Trade policy are almost 
under compulsion to choose between the abandonment of their ideas 
and the promotion of Imperial Federation itself.”? That is Sir Robert 
Giffen’s way of telling the world that Imperial federation has become 
identified with the policy of Free Trade within the Empire and Pro- 
tection without. As Lord Salisbury said, as long ago as 1887, 
“ differential duties in favour of the Colonies, whatever might be said 
for or against them, cannot properly be described by the term Pro- 
tection.” When Sir Robert Giffen talks of Protection he opens up 
the whole question of restricted imports and famine prices, and either 
unwittingly or deliberately fails to inform -his reader, that protection 
against the foreigner means that our markets would be flooded with 
Colonial wares, whilst Colonial markets would, in the nature of things, 
secure a larger proportion of British goods than they donow. “A 
closer union between the Colonies and the Mother Country cannot, 
I believe, be found in the formation of a Zollverein,” says Sir Robert 
Giffen in Zhe Times. “A Zollverein presupposes indeed the geo- 
graphical contiguity of the countries forming it, so that by making one 
ring-fence round the aggregate, a Customs barrier between one country 
and another may be abolished. The British Empire cannot become a 
Zollverein for the simple reason that its constituent parts are widely 
separated, communicating only by ships which for obvious reasons 
must always be supervised at the different ports by the Customs.” 
A Zollverein of the British Empire is therefore “a material impossi- 
bility.” What sentiments for the subject of a State which claims 
command of the seas! What imagination! How the whole argu- 
ment reeks of the Manchester School which convinced itself, but not 

(1) Nineteenth Century, May, 1902. 
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the country, that the Colonies must go sooner or later. Sir Robert 
Giffen does not see that as there never was an empire like the British, 
so there can be no precedent for any of its arrangements, tariff or 
other. ‘A commercial union on a sort of reciprocity basis,” he 
regards as another question. A commercial union on a reciprocity 
basis is just what we aim at, but lest he should have said something 
which might give a lead to the Colonies, Sir Robert immediately 
neutralises his point by doubting whether the Colonies would act wisely 
for themselves if they adopted Free Trade. For one who is always 
invoking others to think clearly on these questions, he manages to 
impart a fair amount of confusing thought into his dissertations. 
Common sense is the great desideratum of the free importer. F. W. H. 
appeals to it in The Speaker, but apparently the response is not very 
helpful to him. ‘ A duty which exempts Colonial wheat will produce 
no revenue,” he says. The assertion is so dogmatically simple and 
has been repeated so often that it is calculated to carry conviction to 
the minds of the unthinking. fF. W. H. either does not know that 
we get from the Colonies not more than one-fifth of the wheat we 
import, or, knowing it, writes with intention to mislead. Even if 
under a preferential arrangement the Colonies trebled their supplies 
in a year or two, two-fifths of our wheat imports would go to 
produce revenue, and Colonial competition would assuredly keep 
down prices. 

The fate of the Imperial federation movement hangs on the 
decision taken with regard to tariffs. “ The conviction gaining 
ground among us,” says the Sydney correspondent of the Morning 
Post, “is that, until commercial ties are secured Imperial federation 
is not likely to advance much beyond the stage already attained.” 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s Budget presents the best opportunity 
which has existed since the Empire discovered itself. After the 
first sense of disappointment with which the Colonies learned that 
they were to be subjected to the same treatment as the foreigner, 
it was realised that the Imperial Government at last had something 
to give for something. Sir Wilfrid Laurier may shortly come to 
understand that Imperial defence and commercial relations are not 
to be divorced. No one in England would ever dream of asking 
the Colonies to participate in any hard-and-fast scheme inflicting 
on them the nuisance of a standing army, any more than any one 
in his senses wants protection in a shape which would make life 
appreciably harder for the poorest in the land. An Imperial Cus- 
toms Union would send to the Colonies so much new business as to 
make it to their immediate interest, by assisting in the upbuilding 
and maintenance of a really Imperial army and navy, to insure 
against the foreign enmity which startled Lord Rosebery. Why, 
again, should the Mother Country go on finding practically all the 
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money for Imperial defence purposes and at the same time give 
business to the foreigner with which he not only pays for his own 
army and navy but defeats the Briton even in his own markets. 
“Trade dogmatism,” as was said recently, “‘ makes us the allies of 
foreigners against our own people.” We need not share the lugu- 
brious convictions of Mr. W.S. Lilly’s article in last month’s issue 
of this Review, nor regard Mr. Poulteney Bigelow as an inspired 
prophet when he proclaims that England’s sun is setting, to take 
a sufficiently serious view of the immediate prospect. Both pre- 
suppose first the inability of British statesmanship to rise to a great 
occasion ; and second, the lack of British courage to abandon a faith 
that has degenerated into mere fetish worship and superstition. The 
Colonial Premiers separated after the conferences in 1897 pledged 
to do what they could to advance the cause of inter-Imperial trade. 
They should not separate after the conferences following the Corona- 
tion without some definite scheme having been decided on. Mr. 
Chamberlain will not, I believe, find the differences of, say, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Seddon irreconcilable, for the very good reason that 
Canada has spoken with the same voice as New Zealand, and what 
the Colonies wish their statesmen will see done. If the spirit of 
Cecil Rhodes should be present at the deliberations of the men in 
whose hands largely rests the future of the Empire, there need be 
no misgiving as to the decision at which they will arrive. Lord 
Salisbury, in characteristic fashion, at the annual Primrose League 
gathering, deprecated any attempt to force the pace at which we are 
progressing towards Imperial Federation. But excess of caution may 
be as harmful as excess of zeal. He once suggested that it was 
wise to leave the Colonies to make the first move; they have gone 
far to show that they are prepared seriously to discuss the practi- 
bility and the expediency of closer and more business-like relations 
with the Mother Country. As Mr. Barton said in a speech on the 
eve of leaving Australia, the Colonial Office conferences are to be no 
mere appendix to the Coronation festivities, and there will be sore 
disappointment throughout the Empire if some considerable step 
forward is not the aftermath of the Coronation. 
Epwarp SaLmon, 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN SPAIN, 


Av first sight it seems somewhat remarkable that, although the 
history and topography of Spain have been recorded in many 
tongues, her social aspects should have received but little attention. 
Yet the explanation is not far to seek. Nowadays the daily life of 
most European countries may be studied under conditions suited to 
the numerous requirements of modern man, but with Spain the case 
is still very different. Though the wolf and the wild boar have 
been relegated to the more desolate regions of the Peninsula, and to 
the snow-swept slopes of its Sierras, those not less bitter and more 
insidious enemies of man, the flea and its gregarious kindred, still 
thrive in the more populated parts. The culinary art is, moreover, 
still in a state of infancy in all but the larger cities, while the 
accommodation offered in the country districts is notoriously poor, 
and the people can only be observed under the most uncomfortable 
conditions. The result is that little or no deviation is ever made 
from the recognised tourist tracks. Travellers fly from city to city, 
casting from the windows of the train cursory and often depreciative 
glances at the squalid-looking hamlets and villages, separated by arid 
plains, parched by a relentless sky, and huddled, as if for protection, 
around their overgrown churches. Even in the larger towns, where 
the wants of inner and outer man are better provided for, archwo- 
logical interest is wont to monopolise the attention of the tourist, 
while ignorance of the language is often a bar to social intercourse 
with the inhabitants. 

Hence the idea has grown that the interest of Spain is entirely 
centred in her past: she is regarded in the light of a museum stocked 
with historical trophies, and, once her treasures inspected and cata- 
logued, she usually ceases to attract the traveller. Our friends and 
relatives take a fortnight’s tour through the country, and all their 
spare time, when they are not being conducted round alhambras and 
churches, is occupied in working out train connections and inspecting 
hotel bills. The student of human nature, however, if he have not 
too fastidious a palate, and if he be prepared to lose sight for a while 
of the comforts of modern civilisation, may find an interesting field 
of observation in the character of the Spanish people, a character 
which has undergone but little change during the last three cen- 
turies. Life in Spain wears to-day an aspect very similar to that 
which it wore in the days of Francis Drake and the Spanish Armada. 
Political degeneration, administrative corruption, and lack of educa- 
tion have, indeed, fostered in the mass of the people lethargy and 
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indifference, but the main characteristics of the Spanish nation are 
the same to-day as they were in the height of its glory, when 
Philip II. sent his mighty fleet on its disastrous errand. 

The first impression usually formed by the foreigner on entering 
Spain is the great courtesy and affability of her inhabitants. After 
a little travel and observation he discovers that the courteousness of 
the Spaniard is equally marked in every class. From the highest 
and proudest grandee down to the beggar in the street (and these 
two poles of society are both well represented) there is an entire 
absence of that vulgarity of manner so characteristic in England of 
the cockney and the nowreau riche. In Spain, each class observes the 
same code of courtesy towards strangers, and this without ever encroach- 
ing on the special attributes of any other class. Rightly or wrongly, 
poor and rich alike are too conscious that they are natural “ gentle- 
men ” ever to strain after appearances. The blatant celf-assertion of 
the modern parvenu, who is always trying to live up to his capital or 
to his clothes, is entirely absent from Spanish society ; there, class dis- 
tinctions are material not moral in their nature and results. Say, for 
instance, to an importunate beggar that you have nothing on you, 
and he will answer sympathetically that such is exactly his own case 
(e80 mismo me sucede a mi). 

Courtesy of manner is universally allowed to be the birthgift of the 
Spanish people, but there are two aspects of Spanish life which, to a 
great extent, explain its preservation. 

The first is that in Spain no one is everin a hurry. All classes 
and all professions have time to cultivate, unconsciously, what Lord 
Chesterfield called the “‘ leniores virtutes.” It is extraordinary how 
the manners, I do not say the morals, of men improve when they are 
not running a race with time. There can be but little doubt that 
before the utilisation of steam and electricity our fellow-creatures 
were more agreeable, if less interesting, companions than they are 
now. When a man is always timing out his day and dovetailing 
together the duties which compose his daily life, what he gains in 
point of usefulness he is apt to lose in point of sociability. In the 
atmosphere of competition which surrounds him he is disposed to 
overlook the smaller amenities of life which lend their charm to our 
every-day intercourse with each other. Now, in Spain, there is a 
vast amount of talk, discussion, and gesticulation, but action is 
considered of quite secondary importance. The people, as a whole, 
have little sense of time, and you may be as sure that the pair of 
boots you have ordered will arrive a fortnight after the appointed day 
as that the dinner to which you may have been fortunate enough to 
be invited will be served at least half-an-hour late. 

Another explanation of this general courtesy of manner is to be 
found in the fact that money-making is not a national ambition, and 
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does not obsess the national mind. This characteristic, though it has 
helped to ruin the material prosperity of Spain and induced her to 
look on with indifference while foreign capitalists and companies 
have absorbed her riches, unquestionably invests the Spaniards with 
a charm all the greater in that it becomes more rare as civilisation 
advances carrying competition in her train. It is not that Spaniards 
are so inhuman as to scorn the sight of money—far from it. If the 
output of the Rio Tinto or Bilbao Mines could fall into their hands, 
without the necessity of any effort on their part, many indeed would 
be the uplifted palms. But money-making necessitates both physical 
effort and concentration of thought, and in neither of these do the 
natives excel. The blue sky of Spain, her ardent sun and limpid 
atmosphere, are admirably suited to a purely contemplative existence. 
If money can be obtained without trouble it is as welcome there as 
elsewhere; but the accumulation of wealth is seldom the sole object 
of a Spaniard’s ambition, and is always subordinated to his other 
requirements. He, of course, values the purchasing power of money, 
since mouths must be fed and families maintained; and hence it is 
that flagrant instances of corruption in public life have been of 
frequent occurrence, while disinclination for work among all classes 
breeds a spirit of gambling which is one of the blemishes on the 
private life of the nation. A hotel proprietor who, through mere 
lack of energy and enterprise, will let his house get into such a 
condition as to ruin its financial prospects, will not hesitate to tempt 
fortune weekly in the public lotteries in the firm conviction that one 
day he will be able to retire comfortably on his winnings. The 
iniquity of these public lotteries consists not so much in the fact that 
they are a form of taxation inflicted on the poorest classes of the 
people—since every lottery puts many thousands of pesetas into the 
national exchequer—nor in the fact that much money is individually 
lost through their agency. The real harm they do is that they 
propagate through the breadth and length of the land a dislike for 
honest labour. Among the poorer classes in Madrid there are few 
who do not gamble regularly in these lotteries, which not unfrequently 
give rise to most demoralising episodes. 

Hence it is not a matter for surprise that, if the native tradesman 
thinks he can get anything out of you by facile means, he should invari- 
ably try to do so. But if he sees you are accustomed to his methods, 
he will relinquish the attempt with a courteous smile. It is nota 
matter of vital importance to him whether or not he gets the extra 
price asked for the article you wish to buy ; he would, indeed, sooner 
have that price than not, but will generally prefer to accept your 
terms than lose the chance of a sale. A reduction of about 25 per 
eent. may usually be obtained on goods purchased by foreigners in 
Spanish shops, and if insisted upon for a sufficient length of time 
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(remembering always that a Spaniard is never in a hurry), is usually 
granted in the end with a grace that astonishes the purchaser. 

The affable reception accorded to a foreigner in Spain should not, 
however, lead him to think he is more welcome than is actually the 
case. If he is paying a short and flying visit to the country, his 
first impression will probably be his last, and on his return home he 
will expatiate on the proverbial politeness of the Spanish people, 
painting a highly coloured picture of Spanish life as he has beheld it 
from the railway train, or the hotel window, and setting it off with 
florid descriptions of guitar playing and bull fights. In his praise of 
Spanish manners, he will not fail to dwell upon the reckless 
generosity with which everything for which he expressed admiration 
was placed at his disposal by urbane hotel keepers, munificent fellow 
travellers, and chance acquaintances. He may, or may not, have 
remarked that these charitable offers were never meant to be accepted 
and would certainly have been withdrawn had acceptance followed. 
In Spain, placing an article at a man’s “ disposal” is but a mode of 
speech, implying that the owner is gratified at the appreciation of 
his possession, and much regrets that as it happens to be his, it 
cannot also be the stranger’s. 

In Northern Europe we generally associate urbanity of manner 
with a good digestion and a kindly heart. It would be a mistake, 
however, to allow these traditions to tinge with too rosy a colour 
your first impression of the Spanish people, or to imagine them to be 
always overflowing with the milk of human kindness. A short 
sojourn amongst them will probably cause a somewhat rude awaken- 
ing from your dream, and you will discover that there is at bottom a 
rooted mistrust and dislike of the foreigner. If you tarry suffi- 
ciently long in the country to assimilate his habits of thought and 
ways of life, you may dispel this prejudice, and you will then find 
that there is no more agreeable companion and no firmer friend than 
the Spaniard. But he will not be persuaded to like you without 
considerable effort on your part, and until you have thrown off your 
foreign skin and have begun to look at things with his eyes. It 
must not be forgotten that Spaniards are quick and intelligent 
enough to understand the backwardness of their own social condi- 
tions as compared with those of their more advanced neighbours, and 
that pride of race is still a prominent feature in their composition. 
Unfortunately strangers, and especially Anglo-Saxons, scarcely 
attempt to hide the fact that what interests them is the country, 
viewed either as an historical museum or as a source of profitable 
enterprise, and not the people who inhabit it. Spanish ways of life 
are too medisval to be practically appreciated by their more 
civilised neighbours, who like to regard them through a glass and for 
a moment, as something to be talked of afterwards to their untra- 
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velled friends, but who make no secret of their own superiority of 
education and race. It is only natural, therefore, that the Spaniard 
should think the worst of you until you have proved yourself 
simpatico to him, and that he should endeavour to conceal his 
domestic life from foreign gaze and foreign criticism. Before you 
have entirely cleared your character the Spanish household will be a 
closed book to you, and your notions of Spanish interiors will be as 
vague on your return as they were on your outward journey. 

The social condition of all countries, past and present, have been 
moulded to a greater degree by the presence or absence of woman’s 
influence than by any other agency, and it is impossible to appreciate 
the social aspects of Spain without considering how far Spanish 
women form and direct the current thoughts of the people. The 
Spanish woman is always a great puzzle to foreigners. Gautier 
and other French writers have drawn clever pictures of her, but 
imagination is apt to run riot with psychology when exotic descrip- 
tions are penned for the perusal of the outside world. Spanish 
writers of this century, such as Caballero, Valera, and Perez Galdos, 
have given us charming sketches of Spanish life, as accurate 
in detail as they are picturesque in character, but such works are, 
generally speaking, not read beyond the Peninsula. The majority 
of foreigners allow their ideas of a Spanish woman to be derived from 
books whose authors are entirely unacquainted with the country, or 
from that still more fallacious source, the stage. The character of 
Carmen herself has gone far to create a type of woman whose exis- 
tence is, fortunately for mankind, rare, but who is located by popular 
imagination in the romantic land of the Cid. Many intelligent 
persons are firmly convinced that amid the scenes of Don Quixote’s 
exploits one can still meet with the independent, cigarette-smoking, 
flower-throwing, and masterful type of young lady characterised so 
admirably in Bizet’s opera. I doubt whether this type of woman 
ever existed in Spain—if she did she is certainly extinct at the 
present day. 

In northern Europe and in the United States of America, the 
influence of woman is the predominating feature of the society in 
which she moves. It is she who undertakes the education of man 
as a social being, and prevents the stress of competition and the 
struggle for existence from robbing mankind of their gentler quali- 
ties. We Anglo-Saxons especially would be a very morose and 
unamiable race had we not the hand of woman to give to our prosaic 
lives its lighter and softer touches. Man is the willing slave of 
woman’s caprice; fortunes are founded and lost in order that all the 
luxuries of civilisation may be hers. She is the great arbiter in all 
the unwritten code of manners, honour, and morality which make up 
the complicated machinery of modern society. 

42 
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However great be the divergence of individual opinion as to 
woman’s proper place in society, there can be no doubt that her 
release from her former bondage has had a most softening and 
humanising effect on the other sex. A comparison of the habits pre- 
vailing in the higher circles of English society during the early years 
of the nineteenth century with those of the present day will suffice 
to convince us of this. In the days of George IV., for instance, it 
was considered gentlemanly to show one’s appreciation of a good 
dinner by subsiding at the close of it beneath the table. Such customs 
do not obtain nowadays. Royal mistresses, recognised as such, are 
almost extinct among the crowned heads of Europe, and if a descen- 
dant of kings wishes to follow the practices of Louis XV. of France, 
or Charles II. of England, he must do so as a private individual. 
The growth of woman’s independence has deprived immorality of 
much of its coarseness and blatancy; it may be as prevalent as in 
days gone by, but it is not so obtrusive, and its atmosphere can be 
avoided by those to whom it is distasteful. 

In Spain the position of woman has undergone no such change. 
As a factor in social life she stands entirely in the background; man 
has the predominant influence and the position of woman is an 
entirely subordinate one. To the foreigner the first sign of this is 
visible in the absence of that easy and homely spirit of hospitality 
prevalent in other countries, and which owes so much of its character 
to female influence. In England, friendship between man and man 
is cemented and often formed on introduction to the family. To an 
Englishman it seems perfectly natural to introduce his friends to 
his home circle, and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive of two Anglo- 
Saxons meeting day after day on the most friendly and intimate 
terms, but entirely ignorant of each other’s domestic life. 

In Spain, ideas of the family have a very different complexion, 
and you must never expect that intimacy with a Spaniard will gain 
for you an introduction to his home, or an insight into his private 
life. In this matter the ideas of the Spaniard retain a flavour of 
orientalism which the progress of time and the general advance of 
civilisation around him have been unable to dissipate. He possesses 
what we should call most limited views as to the sphere in which 
woman should move. He thinks that a good wife should have no 
interests which may distract her from the duties of her household, 
and hence these duties—the chief among them being the care and 
bringing up of children—form the chief occupation of the Spanish 
lady. Ihave heard well-to-do and characteristic Spaniards affirm 
that they would rather their wives should be unable to read or write 
than have them develop into “ blue stockings,” and the idea is gener- 
ally prevalent throughout Spain that the education of woman, so far 
as the cultivation of the mind is concerned, is quite an unnecessary 
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and often a dangerous proceeding, withdrawing her attention from 
occupations which are regarded as the raison d’étre of her existence, 
and exposing her to temptations of thought from which it is better 
she should be free. 

Hence any unusual development of intellect in a woman is held by 
public opinion to be unfeminine, and the proportion of intellectual 
women in Spain is remarkably small. The majority of Spanish 
girls are quite uncultivated, in our modern sense of the word, except 
as regards hand embroidery, music, and dancing, for which the race 
has considerable aptitude. Half-a-century ago, the orthography of a 
large percentage of well-born Spanish ladies would not have come up to 
the standard of one of our elementary Board Schools. The education 
of Spanish women has indeed improved during the last thirty years 
owing chiefly to greater facilities for travel and a certain filtering 
through of foreign habits of life. But this has only taken place within 
the recognised lines of communication over the country. 

Since the privacy of home life in Spain is protected to such a 
degree, the women, as compared with their northern neighbours, have 
what the latter would call an uncommonly dull time. One result of 
the primitive conditions of their life is shown in the premature ageing 
of the Spanish woman. She has but a short spring-time, if indeed 
she can be said to have any at all. Usually sent at an early age to 
a convent, if she belong to the better class of society, or confined 
strictly to her house if she be of a lower social sphere, she never 
knows what it is to taste the sweets of liberty. In England or 
America, girls look forward to their “coming-out” as to a red-letter 
day in their existence, when the shackles of home supervision will be 
to a great extent thrown off and liberty of action gained. In the 
higher ranks of Spanish society there is no especial ceremony 
associated with the “ coming-out ” of girls. When they are sufficiently 
tall and developed to wear long skirts and tie their hair up (this is 
usually the case at about fifteen), they are allowed to accompany their 
mammas on occasional visits to friends, to frequent the opera, and 
above all to attach to their persons a male attendant in the form of 
a novio. But the attentions of the xovio and his continual 
presence do not at all signify that the former conditions of the young 
lady’s life are changed. The capture of a sweetheart, so far from 
opening the doors of liberty, does but close all possible means of egress. 
The novio is never allowed to remain alone with the object of his 
affections, and the incessant presence of the mamma, or often of some 
paid attendant, forms a novel ménage d trois, which may be 
witnessed every day in the streets of Madrid. 

Tyrant as this mamma may appear to be, the novio is usually 
more so. As long as he retains his title, he enjoys a complete 
monopoly of the young lady’s society. At an early hour of the 
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morning he appears beneath her window, and engages her in con- 
versation until lunch time; he returns in the afternoon, and joins 
the family in their post-prandial walk, accompanying them on any 
visits they may wish to make. In the evening, if it is to be spent 
at the house of some friends, the xorio also puts in an appear- 
ance and seats himself in a corner with his young lady until it is 
time to go. If anybody else attempts to interrupt this protracted 
téte-d-tétc, infuriated glances are at once cast at the intruder, and 
complete explanations afterwards demanded of the lady. When, 
however, an admirer, or pretendiente as he is called in this em- 
bryonic stage, develops into a novio he in no way makes an 
“engagement” to marry. He may deprive his xovia of his 
amorous attentions any fine day he pleases, and nobody will think 
any the worse of him if he attaches himself to some other débutante 
and leaves his old love pining in a corner. “ Engagements” are 
only formally made in Spain when the head of one family tenders a 
solemn proposition to the head of the other, and this is generally not 
done until the last moment. DMutatis mutandis, a similar system is 
adopted in all sections of Spanish society, the advantages of such 
methods of love-making being obviously on the side of the 
men. 

Physical training plays as small a part in the education of Spanish 
women as does intellectual culture. In this, too, there is a wide dis- 
tance separating the Anglo-Saxon woman from her southern neigh- 
bour. One of the most noticeable characteristics of the former is the 
love of exercise which she has recently acquired, and in which she can 
now with impunity indulge. In Spain, on the other hand, not only 
do women take little or no exercise, but they have a strong aversion 
to taking it. Spanish girls are never, in their childhood, taught to 
appreciate open-air life, and they have no opportunity of acquiring 
the taste later on. An endeavour was made a short time ago to 
introduce bicycling into Madrid as a feminine amusement, but the 
attempt was a failure, owing to the obstructive attitude of both 
sexes. The new idea was only taken up by a few votaries of foreign 
fashion. 

The absence of the finer and subtler qualities of feminine influence 
tends to infuse, in all classes of Spanish society, a spirit of coarse- 
ness and animalism into the general conception of womanhood, which 
suggests to the visitor an affinity between Spain and certain Oriental 
countries. The truth is but little recognised that woman can only 
command the respect of man and refine the animal in him by calling 
into play something more than what are called physical attractions. 
Spanish women are taught to believe that it is through sex, and sex 
in its most natural and unpolished state, that man can be attracted 
and won; men, in return, look for this attraction as the best and 
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soundest quality a woman can possess. Thus it is that in Spain 
there is,in reality, an absence of the romantic element in life so 
often associated with this little known country. Romance cannot 
exist without chivalry, nor can chivalry be inspired where men are 
the sole arbiters of morality. It is the semi-oriental condition in 
which women are kept in Spain, and the difficulties surrounding 
their every movement, which, to the eye of the foreigner, gives an 
apparently romantic colouring to the landscape. The sight of a 
swarthy Spaniard, clothed in a “ capa,” standing beneath the window 
of his lady-love in one of the tortuous streets of Seville, murmuring 
words of adoration in a strange dialect to the tune of a guitar hard 
by, is at once pleasing and picturesque. But there is a reverse side 
to the picture of a somewhat coarser kind. A pretty woman cannot 
traverse unaccompanied the streets of the Spanish capital without 
exposing herself to personal remarks of a familiar and even 
an intimate nature. To express openly to her his impression of 
her personal appearance is looked on by the Spaniard as the 
natural privilege of his sex. Spanish ladies are so accustomed 
to this that it does not apparently cause them the annoyance which 
is naturally felt by foreigners. Even the presence of a buxom 
mamma will not prevent her daughters from being openly praised 
by passers by. This amusement is indulged in, more or less, by all 
classes of the male population, who, having no definite occupation in 
life, spend the greater part of their time loafing in the open air. Need- 
less to say the crudeness of the remarks varies according to the class 
to which the speaker belongs. An especially popular saying, if the 
mother be at hand and she, too, be of comely form, is, ‘‘ Bendita sea 
tu madre” (God bless your mamma). “Quien fuera duque” (Oh 
that I were a duke) is another of the better and more picturesque 
kinds of exclamation heard in the streets; while “y luego dicen 
que los hombres se pierden’”’ (and then they talk of us men going to 
the devil) is often uttered in the form of a soliloquy to the accom- 
paniment of a deep and pathetic sigh. It is unpleasant for a woman 
of refinement to suddenly find herself accosted in broad daylight, and 
in one of the chief thoroughfares of a town, by a perfect stranger, 
and still more disagreeable if she discovers that, in spite of all 
remonstrances on her part, he persists in his attentions. Her 
astonishment will be trebled when, on addressing herself to a civil 
guard (the Spanish policeman), as she may very likely do, she 
discovers that this individual opens his eyes at the extraordinary 
character of her complaint, and, with a wink at the intruder, who is 
probably still only a few yards off, expresses his regret that he is 
unable to help her out of her difficulty. I knew an American lady 
of a practical turn of mind, who, having exhausted every other 
method of getting rid of these “ mosquitos,” as she termed them, 
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made open use of her umbrella, which ultimately had the desired 
effect. 

While beauty in woman usually calls forth this frank and out- 
spoken appreciation of the multitude, ugliness or eccentricity in 
dress or feature fis greeted with equal candour. A foreigner, 
male or female, visiting the country, should take especial care to 
conform as far as possible to the dress of the inhabitants, if he or she 
wishes to pass unnoticed and to preserve an unrufiled temper. 1 
well remember a young Englishman being hooted out of a bull ring 
because he was foolish enough to beard criticism in a pair of knicker- 
bockers and a Norfolk jacket. Women cannot take too much care 
to leave behind all articles of clothing which in any way suggest the: 
taking of exercise or the discarding of the inconveniences of sex. 
Faces, unfortunately, cannot be changed, but I most strongly recom- 
mend all ladies with marked facial peculiarities to stay at home, 
unless they have excellent tempers and a keen sense of humour. | 
recollect a stout American lady, member I think of some woman’s 
touring club, who came on a visit to Spain whilst I was there, and 
who, being of a businesslike character, affected short hair and skirts. 
A brief stay among the natives had aroused all the dormant pug- 
nacity of her race. It had gradually dawned upon her that man im 
general, and Spanish men in particular, were her natural enemies. 
Not that she did not receive every possible attention; this is never 
denied to the fair sex in Spain; but her appearance produced such 
merriment among the easily amused townsfolk that, declining any 
longer to serve as a laughing stock, she left the country with her 
temper greatly impaired. 

This freedom of criticism can only be reconciled with the national’ 
courtesy by the fact that the Spaniard puts no malice whatever into- 
his words, and bears none in his thoughts. His mind is essentially 
childlike, he is wilful and outspoken, but entirely free from any wish 
to harm. His sense of humour is so abundant that it forces itself 
into expression. No crowd is really better natured than the Spanish 
crowd, and no country possesses in its lower order more affable and 
persuasive blackguards. The same street loafer who, a moment ago, 
was openly expressing his regret to a passing beauty that he had not 
three millions to offer her, will, if you ask him to direct you toa 
street, spare no trouble to accompany you thither or to put you in the 
way of finding it. 

Promoters of woman’s rights will naturally infer that this denial to 
the fair sex of the outward respect accorded to her in most European 
countries, and her subordination in all things to the will of man, must. 
produce in domestic life a state of anarchy and discontent, a com- 
bination of the phenomena observable in the household of a drunken 
costermonger with those of an Eastern harem. They would be 
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doubtless prepared to hear gruesome accounts of brutality on 
the part of Spanish husbands, and servile subjection on the part of 
Spanish wives, and in these expectations they would be justified were 
conditions of life in Spain similar to those prevailing elsewhere. 

In that country, simplicity of life offers easier solutions to what are 
called conjugal problems than are to be found in more advanced society. 
We must remember that Spanish women submit without a murmur to 
the mental and physical subjection in which they are held. I have 
never yet heard a Spanish woman, living and educated in Spain, 
suggest the smallest discontent at her mode of life. In fact, she 
regards the energetic and independent northern woman with a kind 
of horror mixed with amusement, and anything which interrupts 
what she considers to be a woman’s natural mode of living she holds 
to be harmful and derogatory. This lack, on the part of both 
husbands and wives, of any aspirations beyond those arising from 
the simple performance of domestic duties, may at first sight appear 
uninteresting, but given the characteristics of this southern race, it 
is, in practice, remarkably sound. One of the most essential condi- 
tions of conjugal happiness is that the views of the contracting 
parties as to their respective spheres of action should be in perfeet 
harmony. If each accords to the other liberty of thought and action, 
well and good. But if the mental horizon of one is beyond the 
range of vision of the other, there is always danger of friction. Ip 
Spain, there is never any question of what a woman can or cannot 
do, or think. She is, so to say, a domestic slave, but she is a per- 
fectly contented one, and no more devoted wives and mothers are to 
be found than in that country. The men are quick enough to 
recognise the superior qualities of their women, and nothing will 
persuade them that greater intellectual and physical freedom would 
not have a deteriorating effect upon them. There is, I think, some 
ground for this apprehension. One must not forget the great differ- 
ence which exists between the southern and the northern nature. 
The southern woman is an eminently sentient being, passionate and 
impulsive. She has none of the qualities of calm calculation and 
self control which so characterise her northern sister, and to which 
the latter owes to so great an extent her present independent position 
in society. Unless then the assimilation of advanced ideas as to 
woman’s rights of independence were undertaken very gradually in 
Spain, there would be great risk of falling into those very dangers 
which the modern woman boasts of being able to avoid. Moreover, 
the charm of Spanish women lies greatly in the entire absence of any 
attempt on their part to encroach on the attributes of the other sex. 
In no country are women more feminine in their instincts or better 
fitted for the simple duties of domestic life; in none are wives more 
generally faithful to their husbands. Love matches are the rule not 
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the exception in Spain, and although his views on the functions of 
woman are not lofty according to modern standards, the Spaniard 
is exceedingly proud and jealous of the honour of his house. How- 
ever loose his own code of morality may be, he always endeavours to 
prevent corruption from crossing his threshold, and to bring up his 
family on good and religious principles. It is perhaps only natural, 
after what has been said, that the standard of conjugal fidelity im- 
posed on the women should not be applied to the men, and that the 
spectacle of model wives living uncomplainingly with unfaithful 
husbands should be by no means uncommon. It is this broad 
difference, both in the theory and practice of morality, as applied 
to the sexes, that constitutes one of the most distinctive features 
of Spanish life. 

In this connection two points are worthy of note. The first is 
the closeness and strength of the family tie throughout the Peninsula. 
No other country in Europe can offer such a striking example of 
the solidarity of relationship, and in none other is the love of 
hearth and home so marked. The devotion in all classes between 
father and son, husband and wife, brother and sister, are among 
the finest traits of the popular character, and recall a time when, 
prior to the disintegrating process of civilisation, blood was, in 
the best sense of the word, thicker than water. This again is but 
another proof of the survival in Spain of an older order of things. 
In that country the development of the individual as an irresponsible 
agent has taken place to a very small extent. The expansion of the 
sphere of individual thought and action is one of the chief phenomena 
of the more advanced nations of to-day. In these, civilisation, with 
all the advantages it has conferred upon mankind by refining every 
day habits of life, developing the intellect, and ameliorating physical 
conditions, has had a loosening effect on the simple ties which bind 
together the members of a common stock. Its rapid strides during 
the last century have coincided with an increase of population due to 
the opening out of fresh fields of enterprise and new conditions of 
life. The struggle for existence becomes severer every day and with 
it competition grows apace. Every man has to depend more and 
more on his own exertions, and the bond of family relationship is 
weakened through the growth of other interests created by a compli- 
cated social machinery. 

In Spain, the spirit of competition and enterprise still lies dormant, 
and the individuabdoes not yet fully assert himself. The disintegra- 
tion of the family has not taken place to any large extent, and it is 
blood relationship which still lends the most distinctive colouring to 
social life. This close union between the different members of 
Spanish families is the surest safeguard against the spread of 
immorality ; it fosters solid identity of interest and invests the idea 
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of motherhood with a character especially sacred. In Spain, a 
woman with child experiences no feeling of shame at being seen in 
such a condition in public, an instructive contrast to the sentiments 
prevailing on the subject among other more advanced nations. 

The second condition of Spanish life which tends to raise the moral 
standard of the women above that reached by the men is one which 
can only be lightly touched upon here: I refer to the national religion. 

Spain is essentially religious in the sense that there is a universal 
belief in providential agency, and though the observances of Roman 
Catholicism are disregarded by a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion, there are few or none who would voluntarily confess to atheism. 
There are no freethinkers in Spain, nor are there the multitude 
of religious sects that exist in other countries, and whose bickerings 
and jealousies are so apt to obscure the simple Christian belief which 
unites them all at bottom. The absence of rival propaganda in 
the country tends to preserve a spirit of childlike simplicity in the 
exercise of its Faith, which is one of the surest signs of religious 
conviction. 

Nowhere can the dire effects of power misplaced in the hands of 
a corrupt and self-seeking priesthood be better studied than in the 
history of Spain during the last three hundred years. But lately a 
process of purification has been taking place. The power of the 
priests, as a factor in the public life of the nation, has been greatly 
curtailed, and this has had the beneficial effect of purging that class 
of crafty and ambitious characters. Their endeavour now is to retain 
and extend their influence on the private life of the people, and in 
this effort they are perhaps more successful in Spain than in any other 
country of Europe. The Spanish priesthood, in the exercise of its 
influence, presents all the qualities, good and bad, that are inherent 
in the human race. It would be absurd to suppose that every man 
becomes a saint by taking holy orders, and, unfortunately, the back- 
ward social conditions under which the Spanish clergy labour do not 
tend to create amongst them a high standard of living. Strong and 
lofty characters are thus developed side by side with weak and 
worthless ones. 

Taken as a whole, the Spanish priesthood of to-day is fairly repre- 
sentative of the needy, honest, and harder working element of the 
population, Its defects are its excessive number and its extreme 
ignorance. It has been found wholly impossible to distribute the 
thousands of poor priestsin such a manner as to secure a healthy amount 
of occupation for them all, while it is only by hard physical labour 
and abstemious habits of life that the conditions of life required of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood can, asa rule, be safely satisfied. The 
result of this excessive proportion of the clerical to the lay element is 
a conglomeration of clergy in the larger centres of population where 
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habits of laziness and intemperance are easily acquired, and the priest- 
hood is often discredited. The country priests are generally honest, 
simple-minded folk, drawn from the lower classes of society. Placed 
at an early age in charge of the spiritual welfare of a section of 
their fellow-countrymen, whose education is rudimentary and whose 
aspirations are nil, itis but natural that they should reflect the every- 
day ideas of the people among whom they live, and should seek to 
strengthen their position by gaining ascendency over the weaker and 
more pliable element of society, and by showing indulgence where 
indulgence breeds goodwill. So far as I have been able to judge, the 
authority they exercise is seldom knowingly misused; it is more 
correct to say that ignorance prevents them from exerting it ina 
wholly beneficial manner. 

It is over the female mind in Spain that the most powerful 
influences of Roman Catholicism are exerted. In that country, the 
women are far better Catholics than the men, in the sense of following 
the spirit as well as the letter of theirfaith. Religious practices 
are held to be far more important for a woman than for a man, and 
devotional exercises form a considerable ingredient in female educa- 
tion. Hence the clergy find they can best tighten and retain their 
influence over the female mind by strict exaction of obedience to the 
forms and precepts of religion, but are too disposed to keep in touch 
with the male element by tacit acquiescence in, or at least disregard 
of, its vices. 

The Confessional has been, and always will be, the great depository 
of power of the Roman Catholic clergy, and one of the chief causes 
that have helped to preserve a high standard of morality among the 
women of Spain has been the extensive exercise by the Spanish 
priesthood of this means of influence and moral castigation. But 
while the best results of the Confessional are to be found among the 
female portion of the population, its power is often abused when 
male offences have to be dealt with. Confession always appeals more 
strongly to the imagination of woman than to that of man, and, in 
the case of the latter, the unburdening of sins is generally a more 
irksome task. Hence it is not a matter of surprise that the officiat- 
ing priest should often endeavour to lighten the ordeal and render it 
less distasteful by showing a certain leniency to the male penitent. 
Thus a different code of morality comes into play and is circulated 
throughout the country. 

The qualities and defects of the Spanish nature are those of 
children. Like children, they have little power of discrimination. 
Fashionable life in the capital demonstrates clearly that in assuming 
new habits and ideas they have little capacity for separating the 
wheat from the chaff. In that section of society women are, to a 
great extent, freed from the shackles of domestic life, and the result 
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is an easier code of morality than that observed by the lower classes. 
Yet, even here, society has retained many of the finer qualities of 
the race, and the worst characters that have figured during this 
century in the high circles of Madrid society have, as a rule, possessed 
certain redeeming features, such as open-handedness and warmth of 
heart and feeling, which, in popular estimation, have done much to 
atone for their defects. The bad example set in fashionable circles 
has not as yet contaminated the life outside them. A partial 
explanation for this is to be found in the fact that Madrid is 
the only seat of fashion, and that slender means of communication 
cuts off the majority of the dwellers in the provinces from the 
corroding influences which abound in every capital. 

As time rolls on, the conditions of life in Spain are bound to 
become more and more assimilated to those prevailing among northern 
nations. In the course of the next few decades large districts of 
country, hitherto untouched by the advance of civilisation, will 
probably be opened out to modernising influences. One of the 
social dangers which Spain has to apprehend is lest these new 
influences should be brought to bear on the life of the people before 
they are prepared to receive them, and lest an exotic civilisation, ill- 
digested and degenerating into corruption, should filter through and 
poison the lower strata of society. A nation, like an individual, must 
have toiled for luxuries in order to be able to benefit by them. Itisthe 
elementary conditions of private life in Spain that have proved its 
greatest safeguard through years of intellectual lethargy, and have 
contributed to the preservation of the best features of the race—the 
simplicity of its character, the firmness of its family tie, and, last but 
not least, the honour of its women. 

D. 








THE TEACHING OF STYLE IN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


I.—IntrRopucrory. 


“Tr is notorious,” says a writer in a recent Blue Book on English 
Education,’ “how inarticulate our boys are, how weak in the 
art of expressing themselves on paper.” This is from the head 
master of a school; and the complaint appears repeatedly in the 
important and striking collection of essays on Preparatory Schools of 
which the Blue Book is composed.? “The standard of Latin, Greek, 
French, and Mathematics is so high in Scholarship Examinations,” 
writes another master, “that English is knocked on the head. We 
have no time for it. The public schools require none—practically.” ® 

It is perhaps not quite as true as in the time of Locke, to whose 
influence in the matter I shall have to refer presently, that if a man 
learn to write his own tongue with exceptional purity and ease “ it is 
owing to anything rather than his, education or any care of his 
teacher” ;* the fact remains that the teaching of the art of writing in 
the vast majority of English schools is either casual or unconscious, 
and that the results of our system are lamentable. 

The boys who enter our public schools inarticulate, often leave 
them inarticulate. ‘My son,” said a banker to a friend of mine 
lately, ‘has been at ——” (naming one of the first public schools in 
England), “and he can only write letters of which the youngest 
clerk in my office would be ashamed.” It cannot be said that the 
standard of junior clerks in the matter of correspondence is very 
high. A Manchester merchant of standing, Mr. Noah Kolp, de- 
clared not long since> that hardly a boy who came into a business 
office could express himself properly. It took him three or four years 
to learn to write a business letter unassisted. 

From the technical side we hear the same story; and indeed the 
substitution of “ scientific” (I use the word with reserve) for literary 
subjects in the curriculum of higher-grade, technical, and secondary 
schools has made the deficiency in the teaching of English more 


(1) Special Reports on Educational Subjects, edited by Mr. M. E. Sadler, vol. vi. 
‘Preparatory Schools for Boys, 1900,” article by Mr. G. Gidley Robinson on the 
Preparatory School Curriculum, p. 71. 

(2) See especially references by Mr. M. E. Sadler, p. 90, and by Mr. Frampton 
Stallard, pp. 51, 52 and 59. 

(3) Loe, cit., p. 52. 

(4) Thoughts Concerning Education, section 189. 

(5) At a meeting of the Manchester branch of the Teachers’ Guild in November, 1900. 
after the reading of the substance of this article by the present writer. 
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glaring. Writing on “ Electro-technics,” so long ago as 1892, 
Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., of the Central Technical College, joined 
with Professor Nichols, of Cornell, in deploring “the rarity of 
finding a student of electro-technics who could write a decent report. 
The experimental methods employed might have been good, the 
mathematical analysis suitable, and the calculations exact; but the 
description of the apparatus and of the results obtained would be 
scattered pell-mell over the paper.” ? 

When one asks why English boys are not taught to write their own 
language, one is met, as a rule, by the answer that the art of writing 
cannot, and that it need not, be taught systematically—the prose 
writer is born, not made. And if the matter be pressed we shall 
probably reach the theoretical conviction on the one hand that the 
whole “ secret of style”’ lies in subtle characteristics unattainable by 
the vulgar ; and the practical conviction, on the other, that any average 
boy, by stray hints here and there in the course of translation, by an 
occasional essay (on a subject above his head)* and by the study of 
Shakespeare, will be able to express anything that he may have to say 
in passable English prose. That the practical conviction is unfounded 
we have seen. The theoretical conviction is, one may assert with 
some confidence, as unsubstantial. To the English teacher of two 
centuries ago the art of writing (considered apart from grammar) 
merely meant the elegances of writing. Since that time the fashion 
in tropes has changed, and criticism has become subtler in the exami- 
nation of detail, in the distinction of individual traits. But it is still 
on detail that our attention is fixed; and as a nation we ignore what 
Buffon regards as the very “ basis of style,”* what Mr. Pater calls 
“ mind in style,”* the ordering of our facts and ideas on some well 
thought out plan to some determinate end. When we ask if this, the 
fundamental element of the art of writing, can be taught, we have only 
to turn to France for our answer. 

The positive merits of average French prose need little witness at 
the present day. ‘“ No prose,”’ says Schopenhauer, “is read so easily 
and with such pleasureas French. . . . The Frenchman arranges his 
thoughts in the most logical, and in general in the most natural, order, 
and places them before the consideration of his reader so that he may be 
able to give his undivided attention to each in turn. The German, on 
the contrary, weaves them together into a period in which they cross 
and cross and cross again, because he wants to say half-a-dozen things 
at a time, instead of bringing them forward one after another ; so that 

(1) Presidential Address by Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Journ. Inst. Elect. Eng., vol. xxi., p. 34. 

(2) **Patriotism,’”? ‘‘The Advantages of Constitutional Monarchy,’ ‘‘ Charity,” 
‘*Woman’s Suffrage.’’ I take these from an examination paper of last year. 


(3) Discours sur le style, 1753. 
(4) Appreciations, Essay on Style, p. 18, 
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instead of attracting and holding his reader’s attention as he should be 
doing, he requires him to be thinking of three or four things at once.’ 
Between German and French, English occupies an intermediate 
position. It is largely, though not solely, to Matthew Arnold that 
we owe our recognition of the fact. “ Tardily, perhaps, yet definitely,” 
Mr. Symonds wrote some years ago, “we English people have come 
to acknowledge our own inferiority in the art of prose, and the necessity 
we are under of learning the rules of that art from French masters.” ? 

Not in literature alone, but in every branch of prose, in history and 
politics, in religion and philosophy, in mathematics, and in the natural 
sciences with their various practical applications, we find the French 
writers pre-eminently clear and attractive. 

Admitting all this, it does not follow, it will be said, that this 
quality of clearness of structure is due to French literary training. 
What of national aptitude? National aptitudes, in this as in other 
things, are singularly difficult to dissociate from training and tradition. 
But we have here, at any rate, an aptitude not to be found in the 
greatest writers of French prose in the sixteenth century, Rabelais 
and Montaigne; an aptitude that comes rapidly into the most 
brilliant evidence pari passu with the development of a special kind of 
literary training in the seventeenth century; and one that has been 
carefully fostered, and is still kept alive by that very same kind of 
training in the French schools of the present day. Of this literary 
training I propose in the next section to give practical details with 
2 practical end in view; its method and significance cannot be 
understood fully without glancing first at its history; and they will 
be brought into greater relief if we compare by the way the 
English history of our subject with the French. 

In the Middle Ages throughout Western Europe the art of writing 
and speaking in Latin, associated together under the name of rhetoric, 
were included in the ¢riviwm or first part of the scholastic course. By 
the sixteenth century this teaching had lapsed into unimportance. But 
the Renascence brought with it everywhere a renewed admiration for 
the models and methods of Greece and Rome and a new enthusiasm 
for the mother tongues not easy to reconcile. While the national 
literatures were bursting into fresh life in the outer world, the literary 
theories of Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian and the literary exercises 
of their Greek pedagogic successors were being revived and practised 
with diligent ardour in the schools. 

By the Cambridge statutes of 1549, the lecture on Terence was 
replaced by one on rhetoric, and the ¢rivium was completely recast.” 


1) Ueber Schriftstellerei und Stil, in Parerga und Paralipomena, section 295. 


(2) J. A. Symonds, Essays Speculative and Suggestive, 1890, i. 309; see also i. 310. 

(3) By these statutes the Professor was to use the works of Aristotle, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, and Hermogenes. The University of Cambridge from .. . 1535 to the Accession 
of Charles 1., by J. Bass Mullinger, p. 111. 
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Under Elizabeth, the place previously occupied by Mathematics was 
“engrossed by rhetoric, and . . . although the lecturer was enjoined 
to deliver his discourses in the vernacular, the treatment of the subject 
was purely traditional,” ' that is, dealt purely with the classics. Two of 
the chief English educational reformers, Mulcaster? and Brinsley,’ it is 
true, advocated the cultivation of the mother tongue at least on equal 
terms with Latin. But the teaching of rhetoric, out of touch with the 
great Elizabethan movement of literature (a movement, it is to be 
remembered, chiefly poetic), and animated by no fresh impulse from 
within, was doomed to failure. How empty it had become by the end 
of the seventeenth century we know from the scorn that Locke pours 
on it in his Hssay, published in 1690, and in his Thoughts Concerning 
Education, published in 1693. 

In the Exsay he denounces it as an art that serves only to “ in- 
sinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead the judg- 
ment” (an inheritance from its origin in the Greek Law Courts, hard 
indeed to get rid of), although he admits that it includes “ order and 
clearness.” In the Thoughts, changing his mood, it is on the utter 
futility of the teaching as a means of education that he dwells, and 
on the poverty-stricken use of the English tongue by English people. 
He points to the example of neighbours who have “ not thought it 
beneath the publick care to promote and reward the improvement of 
their own language,” and among whom there is “a great ambition 
and emulation of writing correctly.” He attributes the spread of 
French, which, but a few reigns before, was “one of the worst 
languages, possibly, in this part of the world,” to the new movement 
in France, and finally he points out, as Rollin was to do later to more 
purpose, that the supposed imitation of classical methods was no real 
imitation at all, for the Romans daily exercised themselves in their 
mother tongue, while the Greeks were ‘‘ yet more nice”’ in the use of 
theirs. His suggestions for reform were admirable, but his adver: ce 
criticisms alone seem to have been effective. In 1712, Steele tells us, 
the Universities had grown “dumb in the study of eloquence.’”° 
Public discussions and dissertations no doubt continued for a time to 





(1) See Mullinger, Joc. cit., pp. 401-403. By the Oxford Statutes of 1636 ‘‘ the 
lecturerin rhetoric is . . . twice every week, that is to say, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and also at eight o'clock in the morning, publicly to explain the rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Hermogenes, and to raise such comparisons among them, as out of 
them to reduce the precepts of the art to asingle body.’’ Oxford University Statutes, 
translated by G. R. M. Ward, 1845, i., 20. 

(2) See R. H. Quick’s Educational Reformers, p. 534. 

(3) Brinsley in his Ludus Literarius ; or, The Grammar Schole (1st edition, 1612) makes 
quaint suggestions for the teaching of English on the model of Latin. 

(4) Essay on the Human Understanding, Bk. III., Chap. x., Section 34. 

(5) Spectator, September 15, 1712, a reference for which I am indebted to Sir R. Jebb, 
whose important article on ‘‘ Rhetoric” in the Encyclopedia Britannica should be con- 
sulted for the history of the subject. From the context Steele obviously refers to spoken 
eloquence rather than written, but the study of the two went hand in hand. 

VOL. LXXI. N.8. 4B 
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afford opportunity for exercise in Latin composition, but the 
traditional teaching of rhetoric became extinct, and Latin composition 
has actually come to mean translation from English into Latin. 
Nothing could more effectually mark the decay and death of the 
traditional teaching of rhetoric in England. 

In France, by the end of the seventeenth century, thestate of affairs 
was very different, different in the schools, different among men of 
letters. Whereas in England the masters taught ‘‘as if the names 
of the figures that embellished the discourses of those who understood 
the art of speaking were the very art aud skill of speaking well,’’* the 
French had from the first come to lay stress on the larger and more 
essential of the three constituents of style differentiated in the classical 
treatises: on invention, the discovery (and choice) of materials, and on 
disposition, the orderly arrangement of those materials, rather than on 
elocution, the choice of words.2, The credit is not to be attributed 
to France alone. The Ratio et Institutio studiorum,® issued by the 
Jesuits in 1599, under the generalship of Acquaviva, infused new 
life into the teaching of rhetoric by the variety of the literary 
exercises and the thoroughness of literary criticism which it pre- 
scribed for the curriculum of the schools.* The teaching was, it is 
true, entirely in Latin and dealt only with Latin and Greek; the 
Jesuits abhorred the use of the mother tongue. But it was mainly 
their pupils, Descartes and Bossuet,’ Corneille and Moliére, and later 
Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, who brought into French the 
‘lucid order” and perfection of form learnt from a study and 
practice of Greek and Latin inspired by the Ratio Studiorum. The 
Jesuit methods of teaching were transported into French by the rival 
congregations of the Oratory, which produced Malebranche and 
Massillon, and the famous but short lived Port Royal (1643-1660), 
associated with the names of Pascal and Arnauld, and of whom 
Racine was the greatest pupil. The University, like the Jesuits, 


(1) Locke, Thoughts, Section 189. 


(2) ‘* Qu’on ne dise pas,’’ says Pascal in a famous passage, ‘‘ que je n’ai rien dit de 
nouveau ; l’ordre des matiéres est nouvelle. Quand on joue 4 la paume c’est une méme 
balle dont on joue, l’un et autre, mais l’un la place mieux. . . . Comme si les mémes 


pensées ne formaient pas un autre corps par une disposition différente du discours, aussi 
bien que les mémes mots forment d’autres pensées par leur différente disposition.’ 
Pensées, ed. E. Havet, i., 99. Cf. also ii., 177, Section 128. 

(3) A first edition, issued in 1586 (‘: Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum per Sex Patres ad 
id iussu R. P. Praepositi Generalis deputatos conscripta’’), was condemned ; it differs 
considerably from the edition of 1599. 

(4) Cf. G. Compayré, Histoire critique des doctrines de l’ Education en France, i., 193: 
ii., 418, 419, and passim. 

(5) Bossuet, in 1670, writes :—‘‘ Ce que j’ai appris de style je le tiens des livres latins, 
et un peu des grecs; de Platon, d’Isocrate, de Demosthéne, de Cicéron. Les poétes, 
sont aussi d’un grand secours. Je ne connais que Virgile et un peu Homére.’’ (Sur /e 
style et la lecture des Ecrivains et des Péres de 0 Eglise, Guvres, xxvi., 107, quoted by 


Conipayré, loc. cit., i., 318.) 
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kept to Latin. It was not till the end of the seventeenth century 
that Hersan' and his celebrated pupil Rollin, /e bon Rollin, intro- 
duced “ French rhetoric ”’ into the official schools of the University.” 
In 1719 Rollin, in the course of an official Latin address to the 
Regent on behalf of the University, demanded that the teaching of 
French as a classical language (which he had himself practised at 
the Collége du Plessis) should be introduced officially into the public 
schools. Rollin, while an advocate for the teaching of style, is a 
faithful disciple of Bacon, of Comenius, and of Port Royal. “To 
value things,” he writes, “rather than words; to prefer thoughts 
to the ornament of thought; to find in sound judgment a safeguard 
against the dangerous sweetness of that polished style which pleases 
youth only because it has the lightness of youth . . . these are the 
impressions which we endeavour to instil from the earliest childhood, 
so that the mind may seem to owe only to itself what comes from a 
fortunate habit, and may be fitted for every kind of work to which 
we destine it in the future.”* In 1726, in the first edition of his 
Traité des Etudes, which exerted an immense influence on French 
education, he laid down the lines on which French should be studied, 
and recommended certain authors as classical. We shall see in what 
follows how the teaching methods of the Jesuits and of Rollin are 
practised at the present day. 

Turning from the schools to the writers themselves, we find 
a difference between France and England not less significant in 
regard to the question in hand. From the seventeenth century 
onwards France has possessed a series of great writers uniting 
critical with creative genius, the essential for the formation of a true 
school of prose. The rise of the French Academy, incorporated in 
1635, has been quoted as a proof that this union of powers is a 
national characteristic ; its continued existence and authority, in spite 
of the perils of the official spirit in literature, afford evidence of the 
fact more conclusive still. It is difficult to over-estimate the action 
that this combination of authority, originality, and critical power 
must have exercised on the hierarchic mind of the French school- 
master and indirectly on his pupils. Moreover, putting the institu- 
tion itself aside, we find that three of its members who contributed 
largely towards the creation of modern French prose, Bossuet, 
Fénelon, and La Bruyére, were themselves teachers, and deeply 


(1) Cf. Lantoine, Histoire de l’enseignement secondaire au 17¢ et au début du 18° siécle, 
1874, p. 212. Gaullyer, regent of rhetoric at the Collége du Plessis, also claimed to have 
anticipated Rollin in this respect. 

(2) ** Port Royal a pénétré dans |’ Université par Rollin.” Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal, 
5th edition, iii., 511. 


(3) Cf. Lantoine, /oc. cit., p. 245-6. By a curious inconsistency, Rollin, in what 
follows, lays more stress on grace of mind than on solidity. 
(4) Traité des Etudes, Book I1., Chap. 1. 
42 
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influenced in their writing by the temperament of the teacher. 
Fénelon in his Letter to M. Dacier of 1714 proposed that the 
Dictionary of the Academy should be followed by a Rhetoric and a 
Poetic (among other works)."_ The pre-occupation of teaching con- 
stantly recurs in the great French writers. What, indeed, to go back 
in history for some years, could be more significant than the fact that 
Racine’s greatest masterpieces, Esther and <Athalie, were written for 
the pupils of Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr. 

In the great period of English literature, the period of Shakespeare 
and of Milton, we have nothing analogous. In Milton’s theoretical 
Tractate, which might perhaps be brought forward here, we find a 
training in the art of writing English relegated to that distant 
point in a youth’s education (placed by Milton at the age of 
twenty-one) when he is ‘fraught with an universal insight into 
things.” 

The currents of literary teaching and of literature, both sprung 
from the Renascence, form in France one stream. The teaching 
divided from the literature must have become pedantic and stagnant. 
It did so, as we have seen, in England.’ 


IIl.—Tue Treacuinc or Composition 1x FrencH ScuHoo.s. 


My knowledge of the French teaching of composition is largely based 
on what I saw some three years ago in a number of Paris schools, 
opened to me by the kind courtesy of M. Octave Gréard, the eminent 
Vice-Rector of the Académie de Paris.’ With full permission to visit 
any class in any school, I saw during my visit the teaching in a 
primary school, in a higher primary school (Ecole primaire supérieure), 
in an école professionelle (the Ecole Dorian), in six classes in the lycées 
Henri IV. and Louis le Grand and the Ecole alsacienne, from the 
sixth upwards to the classe de rhétorique, and in a training college for 
women teachers in elementary schools. 

With such differences as one might expect from the difference 
in age of the pupils, and the great freedom fortunately allowed to 


1) M. G. Lanson in his excellent Principes de Composition et de Style quotes Montaigne 
and Fénelon as the two writers who have lost nothing by being unmethodical; but points 
out how admirably Fénelon in his Letter appreciates the necessity for order in writing. 

(2) The critical school of Dryden and of Pope follows that of the French; on thi 
inter-actions of English and French literature in this period, see Professor Elton’s Zi: 
Augustan Ages, 1899. ‘‘ By the enhancement,”’ says the author, ‘‘of form, definition, 
finish, and the other characteristic virtues, classicism [transmitted by France] did us 
immortal service. For these are the qualities which the English have not got naturally, 
but which they have always shown themselves ready to learn ’’ (p. 322). The readiness 
to learn has been displayed in our literature, but not hitherto in our schools. 

(3) Without actually seeing the teaching in provincial schools, one may assume that it 
is not different from that in the schools of Paris, since the teaching staff is derived from 


the same training colleges. 
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teachers of the subject, I found a method the same in its essentials 
every where.’ 

Composition, strictly speaking, is hardly taught before the age of 
about thirteen. Before then the children learn grammar, and are made 
to do preliminary exercises not very different in kind from those used 
in England ; they write out accounts of object lessons and relate in 
their own words stories which have been told to them. But they are 
in addition taught to be interested in and to estimate the precise value 
of the words they use by means of special exercises on groups of words 
either allied or opposed in meaning.” At thirteen the average French 
boy can construct simple sentences with fair ease and accuracy, and 
can reproduce in the original order, but in his own words, a story or 
lesson that he has heard. He has now to learn how to express his 
own ideas, or ideas which he has to find for himself, clearly and sys- 
tematically. It is from this point that the teaching of composition 
really begins. 

The pupil is first of all taught to write a simple story dealing with 
a subject which is within his experience. A planis given to him and 
he is told to fill in details, keeping the whole story in the same pro- 
portion as the outline. On this point the teacher insists absolutely. 
The boy may know much more about some one thing in the story 
than the rest; he has to suppress it. ‘These instructions are not 
enough. It is so much easier to think about thinking than to think 
that most children with such a task before them would merely waste 
time. They must be taught, therefore, to ask themselves definite 
questions with regard to the subject dealt with. In the first stages 
these questions will be suggested more or less directly by the plan 
given, and the replies to them, put into shape, will constitute the com- 
position. But as the pupil progresses the outline given is reduced and 
the amount required from his initiative increased until at last a bare 
subject is given to him. He has now to ask his own questions, and 
these will provide him, if he puts them properly, with an amount of 
material far in excess of what can be used. He must choose out what 
seems to him essential and reject the rest ; and having done this con- 
struct for himself a plan, such as was furnished to him by the teacher 
at an earlier stage. It is surprising how rapidly boys taught in this 
way acquire a sense of the architecture of style. 

In the primary schools the teachers are necessarily somewhat 
restricted both with regard to subject and method of treatment. In 
the higher primary and secondary schools every effort is made to give 

1) I desire also to acknowledge my great indebtedness to my late friend M. Léon 
Marillier of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, for many practical and helpful suggestions ; 
and to the officials and staff of every school I visited for the unfailing courtesy with 
which I was received. 

2) Want of space forbids me from describing the small differences in the methods 
used in the different kinds of schools. 
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the utmost possible variety to the exercises. The story, the descrip- 
tion, the dialogue and the letter, are far more frequent in the lower 
classes than the essay.’ And while the word plan is constantly on 
the lips of both teacher and pupil, the pedantry of the “ twenty-fifthly 
and lastly ” system would be regarded with no less horror than the in- 
consequence, say, of a lecture by Mrs. Caudle. The suppleness of 
French style (und I include here the style of the French schoolboy), 
is not less remarkable than its clearness. During my experience 
nothing impressed me more than the admirable accounts of a school 
journey to the manufacturing towns of the north of France and of 
Belgium, written by pupils of the Ecole Dorian. The episodes of rail- 
way travelling were treated lightly and humorously; the landscapes 
were sketched in without sentimental and superfluous adjectives ; and 
the descriptions of workshops were written in grim earnest and began 
in all cases with a statement of the amount of horse power available, an 
account of the boilers used to produce it, the engines, mode of trans- 
mission of power, ete. 

I have dealt so far with the actual teaching of writing by practice ; 
there is a second element in the teaching of style which is regarded 
by the French as no less essential, the systematic study and analysis 
of the national classics.” 

“On leur apprendra a dégager d’un développement l’idée essen- 
tielle.” The sentence is quoted from that portion of the remarkable 
official programme for the higher primary schools which deals with 
the teaching of French. Thus the pupils are taught not only to read 
great French authors but to analyse what they read, to pass back from 
the developed composition to the plan. And of all authors the one who 
serves French style best is the incomparable La Fontaine.’ Incom- 
parable for this purpose, because with perfect lightness of touch each 
fable has been shaped into a complete and definite composition with 
not a word too much and each word adequate to itsintention. Butif 
La Fontaine in his Fables serves as the supreme model for clearness 
of structure in French schools he is after all only one among many. 
The use of the Recueil de Morceaur Choisis is regarded as an essential 
feature in the teaching of the mother tongue. These extracts from 
classical authors are almost invariably chosen so that each forms a com- 
plete piece in itself; and the French schoolboy who has not scraped 
some acquaintance with the prose of Bossuet, Fénelon, Pascal, La 
Bruyére, Mme. de Sévigné, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, 

1) It is significant that in Sonnenschein’s Encyclopedia of Education, the article on 
‘* Composition *’ consists of two words ‘‘ See Essays,”’ and it is interesting to compare 
with this the treatment of the subject in M. Buisson’s Dictionnaire de Pédagogie. 

(2) Cf. Ratio Studiorum ; Regule professoris rhetorica, § 8. We have here the original 
method, applied, of course, to Latin and Greek authors only. 


(3) See La Fontaine et ses Fables, by H. Taine, 14th edition, pp. 46,47. For the 
teachcr this book is invaluable. 
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Diderot, Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, George Sand, Michelet, and 
with the dramas and poems of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Beaumar- 
chais, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, to say nothing of con- 
temporary authors, is hardly to be found. In the programme for the 
higher primary schools referred to above translations from foreign 
masterpieces, English and German. are also prescribed. Defoe, Scott, 
Charles Lamb, Dickens, George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell figure in the 
list of authors. In addition a certain number of the classical plays of 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére are read through and give the pupils 
an idea of compositions on a large scale; while the morceaux choisis 
give them a freedom of style and fulness of vocabulary that they 
could not learn from a single writer, however great. 

As a result of their school training the pupils learn to write easily, 
naturally and clearly. Ce qui n’est pas clair nest pas francais. As 
I entered a class-room in one of the /ycées I heard a master 
positively thunder at a boy guilty of obscurity, “ Traitez moi 
comme un ignorant !” The exclamation is significant. It reveals at 
once the attitude of the French teacher at work in training his pupils 
to write, and the fundamental secret of his success. In the next 
section we shall see that English training in writing, such as it is, 
proceeds on an exactly opposite principle. 


III.—Tue Pract or tHe Teacuina or Composition IN 
Epvucation.—SuGGestions FoR Rerorms 1n ENGLAND. 


One may write for two reasons—to formulate one’s thought for 
oneself, or to communicate it to others; and thus the training in 
style may be considered both as a means of strengthening the mental 
powers, and as the teaching of an art of primary importance in 
practical life—as a branch, therefore, of technical education." 

In treating the subject in its relations to education as a whole, 
and to reforms at present desirable in England, it is necessary to 
deal with these two aspects separately. It may be as well at once 
to consider one extremely grave reproach levelled against the results 
of the French system. The French, it is often said, are as superficial 
and as verbose as they are clear. The accusation, when made by shallow 
and muddy writers in defence of shallow muddiness, hardly needs to 
be met. But when a competent French critic? writes “ notre enseigne- 





(1) ‘*In its widest sense technical education embraces all kinds of instruction that 
have direct reference to the career a person is following, or preparing to follow; but it 
is usual and convenient to restrict the term to the special training which helps to qualify 
a person to engage in some branch of productive industry.”’ Sir P. Magnus’s Industrial 
Education, 1888, p- 20. 

2) M. Jules Payot, a distinguished French inspector of schools, to whose admirable 
articles on the teaching of composition, published in the Rerue Universitaire for 1897 and 
1898, I should have liked to make further reference. I may add that some of his sug- 
vestions I found already carried out in the schools which I inspected. 
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ment tend plus ad développer le beau parler que le bien parler,” it isa 
different affair, and truly no one can have read the French journals 
of a lower order without discovering an excessive talent for putting 
words into good external literary form that contains simply nothing. If, 
to state the question in precise terms, it be true that his training gives 
to the Frenchman of originality exceptional power in making that 
originality felt by others, does this same training induce in the average 
man mere gabble and froth? If yes, then clearness of form were 
bought too dearly indeed. John Bull, seeing something of truth ix 
the allegation, has hitherto cried “ plague on your talkative hum- 
bugs,” and kept on his stolid ways. The fact is that everything in 
this teaching depends on the nature of the subjects with which pupils 
are asked to deal at the outset and the way in which they are asked 
to deal with them. 

Formerly, as we can see by the text-books on rhetoric and compo- 
sition, the themes set in French schools were purely literary. They 
dealt with thoughts and facts and people learnt from books. The 
tyranny of the book inherited from mediwvalism has been no easy 
thing to cast off, and the result in France of that tyranny over the 
intelligence has been disastrous. But in his protest M. Payot voices 
the feelings of the new generation of French teachers. Everywhere 
I found a tendency to make all the early exercises deal with things 
actually known, seen, Heard, or felt by the pupils. To observe 
sincerely, and to describe sincerely, these are the fundamental lessons 
in the mental training of the writer. Science,in the view of the 
physicist Kirchhoff and his followers, consists in an accurate and 
simple description of nature. If this be the method of science it is 
the method of good literature also, which differs only from that of 
science by the introduction of the “ personal” element. When the 
descriptions of the pupil become somewhat more ambitious, and when 
he is allowed to exercise his imagination, a certain difficulty is bound, 
it is true, to arise, in keeping this personal element sincere, in pre- 
venting him from borrowing it from books and falling into bad 
“rhetoric.” But insincerity of this kind will betray itself almost 
invariably by inconsistency. The pupil’s landscape will be (as T have 
seen it) lurid in the setting sun at the top of his page, while the 
dew-drops are simultaneously silvered by the moonlight at the 
bottom. The class itself, judiciously guided, will almost infallibly 
eure both superficiality and verbosity of style in any one of its 
members. 

To estimate more fully the intellectual value of training in style it 
is necessary to recall briefly its chief features. The pupil, after pre- 
liminary exercises, learns to gather material of his own to deal with. 
He next learns how to deal with it; to choose from the mass of 
material that which he regards as worthy of record, and to arrange 
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it on a clear plan; but not to sacrifice truth to symmetry, for if after 
beginning to write he finds that something important has been 
omitted, he must neither leave it out nor put it in anyhow; his plan 
is bad and must be shaped anew. He learns to deal with more and 
more difficult subjects, to use the information of others as well as his 
own (and to acknowledge the fact), but his method and the discipline 
of his thoughts remain the same from the time he begins. Compo- 
sitions written in this way give a teacher a unique opportunity of 
coming to handygrips with the intelligence and with the feelings and 
convictions of his pupils. It is because the pupils themselves are 
active and not passive. That is the secret of the whole business. 
This teaching of the art of writing is in truth a training in continu- 
ous and independent intellectual effort, @ training in research with 
plastic material costing nothing, and limited only by the experience 
of the pupils and the capacity of the teacher. Is it not strange that 
we in England, who lay so much stress on giving children the oppor- 
tunity of learning to be independent in complex moral and physical 
action, shogld give them practically none of being independent in 
intellectual—that our famous lessons of the playing-fields should 
never have penetrated into the class-room ?? 

Of late years the evil has been dangerously increased by the very 
improvement in one branch of our teaching power—that of making 
pupils, good, bad, and indifferent alike, assimilate the increasing 
stock of knowledge demanded of them. As the effort of the teacher 
has become more severe that of the pupil has become less. Is there 
not, unless we counterbalance this assimilative teaching in some such 
way as I have suggested, a grave risk of sacrificing the best intelligences 
to the mediocre, to the loss of the nation at large? At present a 
great proportion of students come to our Universities with minds, I 
will not say lazy, but willing only to work in barness. That symp- 
tom, the want of intelligent initiative, affords the gravest condemna- 
tion of preliminary training that can be found, because it is almost 
impossible to cure at a later stage. It is a symptom that has shown 
itself on other ground than that of University education. 

We come now to the second aspect of this training, perhaps too 
hastily called on a previous page the more “ practical” one, It is 
in the art of writing for others rather than for ourselves that we are 
most deficient in England, and that the French excel. And yet 
there is one particular branch of this art that we in England culti- 
vate assiduously—the art of explaining things to people who know 


(1) The teaching of mathematics must be excepted from these strictures. And it is 
noteworthy that precisely in the physical sciences, where it is most difficult to leave 
children to find out for themselves, and where the problems to be solved are of singular 
logi al complexity, an effort has been made of late years to encourage independent 
investigation. I refer, of course, to Professor H. E. Armstrong’s Heuristic system. 
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more about them than we do. What else, indeed, is the art of the 
examination room ?? 

Examinations, one may perhaps be excused for saying so, are not 
necessarily ridiculous. But withholding, as we do, all other teaching 
of style, is it not very midsummer madness to impose on our boys 
and girls, by incessant usage and dire pressure, a style absolutely 
worthless in practical life? This unconscious teaching of style by 
examination pressure is perhaps one of the worst features of our 
educational system. 

To those who have followed this argument with sympathy, practical 
methods of reform will suggest themselves immediately. The French 
method of teaching composition by means of graduated and varied 
original exercises, and by the analytical study of great writers—this 
could be introduced bodily into our English schools without offence 
to our national traditions, if we had the books and the teachers. Our 
literature will provide us with complete works and with anthologies 
compiled on a different system from those now in vogue. The pro- 
vision of teachers, I mean of enough for all our schools, primary, higher 
grade, technical,” and secondary, is another matter. To read about 
the general principles of literary construction in a book is one thing, 
to apply them intelligently to literature and to the written exercises 
of pupils is another. It must, however, be remembered that many 
of our teachers in England are now being trained in the art of 
systematic exposition, although in a somewhat technical way.* They 
have still to be taught that it is part of their duty to transmit that art 
to their pupils. Stylists in England have of late been so hypnotised 
by attention to the perfection of the sentence and the effort to write 
something that may be lifted bodily from its context and quoted, 
that they appear to have forgotten that the composition as a whole is 
the writer’s real unit. That is what the teacher will have both to learn 
and to teach.‘ As we improve in the power of continuous thinking 

1) Let us imagine our candidate with ten questions to answer and three hours before 
him. A systematic exposition of his subject is neither possible nor looked for. His aim 
in writing must be to establish with his examiner the completest possible understanding 
in the shortest possible time, and for this purpose he will employ a series of concise and 
judicious hints totally unintelligible to the previously uninformed. And the examiner, 
on his part, will be both pleased and flattered to find a man who really possesses this 
Chinese art of reproducing information for the benefit of a person already possessing it, 
and in every way wiser than the writer. To examinations in such subjects as mathe- 
matics or translation this criticism, of course, does not apply. 


Professor Ayrton forcibly points out, in the address previously quoted (Journ. 
Inst. Elect. Engineers, xxi., pp. 35, 36, and passim’, how essential literary training is in 
‘technical education,’’ considered even in the narrowest sense. If this truth has not 
been recognised in our ‘‘ technical’’ schools, it is because it has not yet been recognised 
in those actually supposed to give a literary education at present. 


(3) According to the ‘ steps’ of Herbart; a system obviously, however, too rigid for 


universal application in literature. 


(4) Ihave not dealt with the teaching of French normal schools, because this would hardly 
be of practical use to us at present. Their pupils come to them already capable of writing, 
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and of expression we shall be able to make demands of a different 
and higher kind in the examination room and to do away with its 
present evil effects. We may hope to see the abolition of the “10 
question—3 hour—and out with all you know” system, and require 
in the examination room longer and more carefully thought out 
answers on fewer subjects. Where a wide range has necessarily to 
be covered the oral examination might be more largely substituted 
for the written. But for this to be really satisfactory practice in 
speaking the mother tongue (given in the schools of Germany, 
France, and America, but not in our own) is an almost essential 
preliminary. Perhaps in the higher examinations we might follow 
a system sometimes employed in France, and give candidates twenty- 
four hours and the free use of books for the writing of an essay, or 
the preparation of a lecture, on a given theme. 

These are, however, details. Let us first realise that a better 
training in the use of the mother tongue, with the independent 
exercise of the intellectual faculties that this training affords, is, of all 
the necessities of our national education, the one that is supremely 


urgent. P. J. Harroa. 


if not of teaching. The instruction in our own training colleges, for many years to come, 
must resemble more closely that of French secondary schools. Both in Germany and in 
the United States elaborate systems of teaching style are in vogue. May I hazard the 
conjecture that the failure of these systems as a whole to produce a style as clear and 
forcible as the French may be largely due to inadequate training of the teachers? I regret 
that want of space has forbidden any detailed ‘discussion of Mr. F. H. Dale’s article on 
‘*The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Germany,”’ a study in many ways parallel to 
the present one (Special Reports on Educational Subjects, vol. i., 1896-7, pp. 535-578). 
But one passage from Mr. Dale must be quoted. Mr. Charles Copland Perry, in an 
article published after the text of this article was written, has put forward a view 
coinciding, to some extent, in its general outlines with my own. (‘‘ Our Undisciplined 
Brains—the War Test.’’ Nineteenth Century, December, 1901.) At the end of his 
article, however, Mr. Perry suggests that it is to the German schools that we should look 
for a model in the teaching of composition. With this suggestion I find myself altogether 
unable to concur. In the historical essay of the German schools, which Mr. Perry specially 
commends, the pupil merely reproduces in his own words, ‘‘ facts and arguments which 
he has previously heard from the lips of the teacher.’’ Of this kind of teaching we have 
enough in England already. It is precisely what we ought to avoid in the future. And 
now to quote Mr. Dale in support of this contention. ‘‘ It is interesting,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
notice that some German teachers are conscious of the insufficiency of an instruction which 
lends itself too strictly to the methods and style of composition, and tends to exact 
elaboration and fine writing at the expense of thought”? (loc. cit., p. 577. Theitalics are ours). 
The German University dissertation, of which Mr. Perry also speaks, comes, no doubt, 
into a different intellectual category. But University methods lie beyond the scope of 
this essay. Reform in secondary education is a necessary preliminary to any great 
reform in our University education. 

Of the American teaching of style the detailed curricula and exercises sent over to the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, and subsequently exhibited in Manchester by the Technical 
Instruction Committee, gave the visitor some idea. The results obtained are not 
comparable with those attained in French schools. Nevertheless, an examination on 
the spot of American methods of teaching style might yield some valuable results. 
‘*Rhetoric and Composition’’ are taught not only in the schools, but also in the 
Universities of the United States, but on this higher teaching I cannot venture to express 
any opinion. 
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Ir anyone should wish for a good illustration of that striking anarchy 
of critical opinion, that arises, not from making balanced and com- 
prehensive estimates, but from the crude expression of individual and 
one-sided prejudice ; if, in short, anyone should be desirous of insist- 
ing on the distinction between really just criticism—what is called 
‘‘ criticism of the centre””—and the criticism which is satisfied with a 
rhetorical triumph or the maintenance of a thesis, he cannot do 
better than instance the respective judgments of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. William Watson on the merits of the dramatist, John Webster. 
Mr. Swinburne has exalted his hero in a customary rapture of 
picturesque enthusiasm. Webster is one of the gulfs or estuaries of 
the ocean which is Shakespeare. Shakespeare and Webster, alone 
among dramatists, except by occasional fits and starts, attribute to 
their characters inevitable utterance. There is no poet morally 
nobler than Webster. And so far is Mr. Swinburne from blaming 
Webster for his imitations of Shakespeare, that he does not even 
specifically allude to them, whilst he will not listen jor a moment to 
those who charge the dramatist with an unhealthy love of horrors and 
a morbid imagination. But after Mr. Swinburne comes Mr. William 
Watson. Webster’s “ numerous little pilchings from Shakespeare,” 
he assures us, “ are of the sneaking sort; less like heroical spoils of 
conquest than furtive nibblings at the vast stores of an inexhaustible 
granary.” Bosola, in The Duchess of Malfi, “is a kind of human 
gangrene, infecting the whole body of the play. His putrid fancy is 
ingeniously loathsome, and leaves a trace of slime upon all objects 
which it traverses.” ‘ Webster exhibits in general a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn from disease and corruption. In 
the circuit of his imagery the most frequent halting-places are the 
mad-house, the lazar-house, the charnel-house.” The Duchess of Malfi, 
after the death of the Duchess, “ still drags its festering length 
through another act.” And elsewhere Mr. Watson alludes to its 
‘gross and melodramatic horrors,” and its “ ghoulish banquet.” 
Brave words indeed! And one is tempted to add, with Parson 
Evans in the Merry Wives, “‘ This is fery fantastical humours ! ” 

Yet “* fantastical humours” are not the stuff out of which to make 
good criticism ; and as we read on we begin to wonder, not only how 
Mr. Watson, in his search for blemishes, has come to overlook so 
many merits, but whether he has even been at the pains to study his 
nuthor’s work asa whole. One is tempted to wonder, for instance, 
whether he has ever read Appius and Virginia, a tragedy, I believe, 
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which is wholly free from images “ drawn from disease and corruption, 
unless Mr. Watson be emboldened to detect one in the passionate out- 
ery of Icilius :— 

‘Would we had met 


In a cold grave together two months since! 
I should not then have cursed you.”’ 


I am not, however, prepared to deny that Webster, in his three 
remaining unassisted plays, undoubtedly exhibits a morbid tendency ; 
nor do I blame Mr. Watson more for attacking and exaggerating 
this particular defect than Mr. Swinburne for neglecting and 
minimising it. Yet either critic, as it seems to me, has proceeded on 
a method which is radically wrong. The one, because he discovers 
in an author matter which he finds particularly offensive, does not 
pause to consider his merits, but “ gathering himself up like a wild 
beast,” springs upon the offender, as Thrasymachus springs upon 
Socrates in the Repudlic, as if he would tear him in pieces. The 
other, blinded by a generous enthusiasm, overlooks blemishes and 
limitations which undoubtedly exist. Either method is radically 
wrong, for the highest form of criticism, though it sit asa judge 
between warring opposites, is briefed itself as an advocate for neither. 
Its business is, not to plead, but to adjudicate ; to listen, indeed, to 
the pleas of either party, but itself to strike the balance between 
them and to deliver final judgment. 

There is, however, reason for believing, on a complete and final 
survey, that Webster is infinitely the greatest of that fascinating 
brotherhood of playwrights who cluster, like clever and emulative 
children, round the gigantic manhood of Shakespeare. At this time 
of day it is probably possible to pass a definitive judgment on the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists. For the historian and the antiquarian 
they will always constitute an inexhaustible store-house of facts. 
The fashions of the age, its follies, and its quackery; its euphuisms, 
its quibbles, its humours, its conceits; its exchange, its mad-house, 
its debtor’s prison ; its “ Paul’s-man”’ and its grave city merchant ; 
its idle young courtier, and its foolish citizen’s wife; its lawyer, its 
physician, its Puritan, its courtesan; its grossness of thought and 
coarseness of expression, overlying a real and virile morality; its 
freedom of speech and its endless curiosity—all the symptoms and 
phenomena, in short, of an exuberant and intensely vital national 
life, rise before us from the quaint and crabbed pages, often obscured 
by metaphor and trivial allusion, and heightened no doubt by the 
hand of caricature, of men like Dekker and Heywood and Jonson, 
and Massinger, and Marston, and Webster himself. Even though 
the scene be laid in a foreign country, it is always Elizabethan 
England which is set before us. ‘“ Our old dramatists do not seruple,” 
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says Dyce, “ to attribute to a foreign country the peculiarities of their 


own.” And though we sometimes meet with a saving clause— 


‘© You have the door by the ring ; 
That’s livery and seisin in England,”’ 


—the remark is generally just. The historian, the philologist, the 
antiquarian, cannot, in a word, afford to neglect these minor poets. 
To give a few instances from Webster alone—there are a couple of 
references in the Devil’s Law Case of the very highest historical 
interest— 

««. . .. let me die 
In the distraction of that worthy princess 
Who loathéd food and sleep, and ceremony, 
For thought of losing that brave gentleman 
She would fain have sav’d, had not a false conveyance 
Expressed him stubborn-hearted . . . .” 


‘‘a manifest allusion,’ as Mr. Dyce says, not more than twenty 
years after the reputed event, “to the closing scene of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s life, and to what Mr. Lodge calls ‘the well-known, but weakly 
authenticated, tale of the Countess of Nottingham and the ring.’” 
The other reference is even more curious, and its insinuation, so far 
as I know, has never been discussed. 


‘« There is no reason, as you said even now 
To satisfy but (? that) this suit of hers 
Springs from a devilish malice, and her pretence 
Of a grieved conscience and religion 
Like to the horrid powder treason in England, 
Has a most bloody, unnatural revenge 
Hid under it...” 


We move here only in a realm of conjecture and of vague con- 
temporary allusion. But if History can gather from these 
passages no certainty of things that actually occurred, at least 
she gathers certainty of the thoughts and suspicions that were 
in men’s minds. 

The minor Elizabethan dramatists possess, however, a more than 
merely antiquarian interest. They enshrine the beginnings and 
perfecting of the English drama; the beginnings and perfecting 
of English blank verse. They serve as a standard by which to 
measure the comparative greatness of Shakespeare. Only when we 
realise how much of their humour, of their philosophy, of their 
outlook over life, was purely local and fleeting, do we properly 
realise the immense proportions of the universal element in Shake- 
speare. But beyond these adventitious merits they possess, perhaps, 
little absolute value. A few passages in Marlowe—I am afraid 
very tew—rise to the level of pure poetry; and there is not a 
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dramatist among them but can show, I suppose, his occasional 
“purple patches.” Gifford professed to discover in Massinger 
beauties not generally discoverable; Tennyson, we are told, was 
fond of reciting certain scenes from Ford; Charles Lamb, John 
Addington Symonds, and Mr. Swinburne, are enthusiastic admirers. 
And these are names with which to conjure iu literature and 
criticism! But does anyone suppose that any of these writers would 
seriously claim for the great majority of the Elizabethan dramatists 
that they are to be thought of for a moment in the same class with 
Shakespeare and Milton—that any one of them would seriously 
claim it even in the case of Marlowe, having regard, not to Marlowe’s 
promise and untimely end, but only to the absolute value of his 
accomplished work. On the contrary, it is doubtful whether anyone 
would claim for them—in the greatest and loftiest sense of the word 
—the name of poet at all—would allow them more than the faintest 
glimmering of “ the vision and the faculty divine.” They are simply 
more or less capable playwrights, working, perhaps, without enthu- 
siasm, and certainly without inspiration. But with the exception of 
Marlowe, and with the one further exception of Webster, their 
work is everywhere pitched in a minor key; and only here and 
there do they stumble, as by accident, on the larger utterance of 
great poetry. 

The facts of Webster’s life—like the facts of the lives of many of 
his contemporaries—are shrouded in final obscurity. The dates of 
his birth and death, his parentage, the nature of his bringing up, are 
equally unknown. His plays suggest a sombre personality, with a 
bias, perhaps, towards morbid speculation. The littleness of life and 
its inevitable end must often have occupied his thoughts. His nature 
was essentially moral, and he exhibits for mere rank, divorced from 
merit, a bitter and scathing contempt. It is dangerous, no doubt, to 
attribute to a dramatist sentiments committed to the mouths of his 
characters. Yet there is a vein of what we should now call 
“ Radicalism ”’—using the term in a loose and popular sense—a 
protest against the unjust claims and privileges of the highly- 
born and highly-placed, which runs so vividly through Webster’s 
more distinctive work, that we need not hesitate in deducing from 
it a trait of the poet’s own character. This curiously modern 
note has escaped detection at the hands of other writers—a fact 
which emboldens me to set out at length some passages which 
suggest it. 


Rome io : What tell you me of gentry! °Tis naught else 
But a superstitious relic of time past : 
And sift it to the true worth, it is nothing 
But ancient riches. 


The Devil’s Law Case, I. 1. 
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Francisco DE Merpicis: Right. You shall see in the country in harvest 
time, pigeons, though they destroy never so much corn, the farmer dare not 
present the fowling-piece to them. Why? Because they belong to the lord of the 
manor, whilst your poor sparrows, that belong to the Lord of Heaven, they go to 
the pot for’t.—The White Devil, V. 1. 

Bosota : Some would think the souls of princes were brought forth by some 
more weighty causes than those of meaner persons : they are deceived, there’s the 
same hand to them, the like passions sway them, the same reason that makes a 
vicar to go to law for a tithe-pig and undo his neighbours, makes them spoil a whole 
province, and batter down goodly cities with the cannon.—The Duchess of 
Malfi, 11. 1. 


The pigeons that belong to the lord of the manor, the vicar who 
goes to law fora tithe-pig, are strangely suggestive of some modern dis- 
agreements. Altogether the tendency of these passages can hardly be 
mistaken. There is, however, a further statementin the poet’s digni- 
fied dedication of the Duchess of Ma/fi to the twelfth Lord Berkeley, 
which justifies beyond all suspicion the inference already drawn. “I 
do not,” he says, “altogether look up at your title, the ancientest 
nobility being but a relic of time past, and the truest honour, indeed, 
being for a man to confer honour on himself.” 

There is another characteristic ofj Webster, also hitherto unnoticed, 
which seems to challenge attention. He exhibits throughout a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn from Nature, and especially from bird- 
life. The cuckoo and the hedge-sparrow, the lark and the nightingale, 
are part of the common stock-in-trade of poets; but Webster’s range 
of natural observation is wider—his employment of natural imagery 
less conventional. The lark in its cage suggests the imprisonment of 
the soul in the body; the world is like the bird’s little tuft of grass ; 
the heaven above us, like the lark’s mirror, gives us only a miserable 
knowledge of the small compass of our prison. The dramatist has 
heard the note which frightens the silly birds out of the corn, and that 
which allures them into the nets; he knows that the robin redbreast 
and the nightingale never live long in cages; he has watched the 
swallows as they fly away before the stormy winter, and the lapwing 
as it tries to attract the stranger from its nest by singing and beating 
its wings at a distance. He tells of a blackbird “that would sooner 
fly to a man’s bosom than to stay the gripe of the fierce sparrow- 
hawk.” Striking comparisons, drawn from Nature, seem to rise 
readily in his mind-—the honey-dew, which thrives in rank pastures ; 
the heatless light of the glow-worm ; the bee, which when it has shot 
its sting into your hand, may then play with youreyelid. One would 
like to picture this sombre personality—this meditator among the 
tombs and dead-houses—solacing the gloom of a perplexed imagina- 
tion among the healthful delights and freshness of the country :—an 
Elizabethan Matthew Arnold escaping from doubt and despondency 
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to the serene self-sufficiency of seaand sky; an earlier Cowper among 
his hares. 

For that Webster’s imagination was to some extent unhealthy—that 
his mind clung with undeniable persistency to images of corruption, and 
death, and disease—is hardly to be disputed. I do not base this 
conclusion entirely, or principally, on the somewhat melodramatic 
horrors that form part of the machinery of his plays. Such horrors, 
it is true, are almost as plentiful as blackberries in autumn. The 
whole fourth act of the Duchess of Ma/fi is a grisly accumulation of 
them—well calculated, indeed, to effect Ferdinand’s grim purpose of 
bringing his sister “‘ by degrees to mortification.”” The ghastly busi- 
ness of the dead man’s hand; the corpses of husband and children 
modelled in wax; the wild consort of madmen ; the tomb-maker ; 
the awful invitation to the living woman to make her own prepara- 
tions for committing her body to the grave—come, as Webster says 
elsewhere of misfortune, “ like the coroner’s business, huddle upon 
huddle.” The scene between Brachiaro and the conjuror, in which 
the two witness, in dumb show, the murders of Camillo and the Duchess; 
the poisoning of Brachiano’s helmet ; the ghosts of the Duchess and 
Brachiano—the latter carrying “in his hand a pot of lily-flowers, 
with a skull in it”; the stage direction in The Devil’s Law Case 
—‘a table set forth with two tapers, a death’s head, a book”; the 
attempt to bring Romelio to repentance by showing him the coffin— 
these horrors might be thought, if they stood alone, to point at least 
as much to some mistaken theory of cheap stage sensationalism as to 
any deep-rooted and incurably morbid trait in the poet’s own mind. 
But Webster’s love of the morbid, the horrible, the loathsome, pene- 
trates deeper than the mere machinery of his dramas ; it saturates his 
dialogue; it is the dominant impression of his character—more than 
his radicalism, more than his love of Nature—that we gather from 
the study of his works. ‘He cannot,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, ‘‘ say 
the simplest thing without giving it a sinister turn.” There is a 
terrible little model, in a room at Penshurst, of an apartment un- 
earthed at Pompeii. In the centre lies a corpse, partly fallen to 
pieces, and riddled by crawling worms. This model, in its bare and 
unpitying fidelity, reminds one of the genius of Webster. ‘He strips 
away the disguises and amenities of life in a frenzy of savage exulta- 
tion. Cursed with a kind of perpetual second sight, he sees the 
potential death-cloth clinging round every living person. 


* Though we are eaten up of lice and worms, 
And though continually we bear about us 
A rotten and dead body, we delight 
To hide it in rich tissue : all our fear, 
Nay, all our terror, is lest our physician 
Should put us in the ground to be made sweet.’’ 


VOL. LXXI. N.S. 4c 
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The passage is revolting, yet no one, perhaps, is likely to deny its 
uncanny, its extraordinary, power. Often, however, the dramatist’s 
fancy is merely putrid and disgusting, without possessing the re- 
deeming quality of strong and vivid presentment. Nothing, it would 
seem, can possibly be gained by the “ ingenious loathsomeness” of 
the following image, except to establish its author’s claim to be con- 
sidered the Swift of the Elizabethan dramatists :— 


“I would sooner eat a dead pigeon taken from the soles of the feet of one sick 
of the plague than kiss one of your fasting.’’ 


But elsewhere Webster’s revolting and sinister images—his ‘‘ wormy 
circumstance,” to borrow an expressive phrase of Keats—create, it 
may be thought, a legitimate effect in deepening the prevailing horror 
and darkness of his murky backgrounds. They gleam with a lurid 
and phosphorescent brilliancy from the sinister and forbidding setting 
of the great Italian tragedies. A bloodshot eye is like a surgeon’s 
needle ; a fowl is coffined in a baked meat ; the black and melancholy 
yew tree roots itself in dead men’s graves. Weeping widows are 
likely to re-marry ere the worm pierce their husband’s winding-sheet. 
Places in the court are like beds in the hospital, where this man’s 
head lies at that man’s foot, and so lower and lower. Antonio’s 
parting kiss is colder than that which a holy anchorite gives to a dead 
man’s skull, Our bodies are weaker than those paper prisons in which 
boys imprison flies; nay, more contemptible, since ours is to preserve 
earth-worms. The Duchess’s fault and beauty, blended together, 
show like leprosy. Bosola thinks that he will shortly grow the com- 
mon bier for churchyards. Men are only like dead walls or vaulted 
graves, that, ruined, yield no echo. A grave, says Jolenta, is a rotten 
foundation. Women, sneers Romelio, are hard-hearted creatures 
good for nothing else than to wind dead bodies. A winding-sheet is 
a decent garment which will never be out of fashion. 

Of the nine surviving plays in which Webster is known, or is 
believed, to have had a hand, four only — Appius and Virginia, 
The White Devil, The Duchess of Malfi, and The Devil's Law Case 
—are his unassisted work. And it is on these four plays— 
or, rather, on the two Italian tragedies, for The Devil’s Law 
Case and Appius and Virginia are distinctly unworthy of rank- 
ing with their sister dramas—that Webster’s admirers make bold to 
base his claim to be considered, as a dramatist, second only to 
Shakespeare. 

What are the prevailing impressions with which we rise from 
reading the two great Italian tragedies ? An impression, in the first 
place, of embarrassed and uncertain plots, overcharged with incident 
and unnecessary episode ; of separate scenes of extraordinary power, 
which yet de not seem to hang rightly together; of a complete 
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absence of what we are accustomed to look for in well-managed 
tragedy—of the evolution, that is, of a single interest up to final and 
overwhelming catastrophe. And secondly, an impression that we 
have been studying the work of a conscientious, and even laborious, 
artist—of a poet whose verses come only by study and with travail, 
not in any sudden accession of plenary inspiration. But we rise also 
with the impression that here is a genius which, in its own cramped, 
limited, leaden-clouded sphere, speaks often with the voice of inevit- 
able utterance ; which has probed to the bottom the muddy wells of 
pessimism, of cynical self-contempt, of exultant self-abandonment ; 
which has moments of exquisite pity ; which has seen the human soul 
still master of itself, though racked by the last imaginable horrors of 
terror, grief, and hopelessness ; which has seen other souls hurried 
on to perdition by their lawless passion and lack of restraint. 

It is not easy exactly to define what is meant by the “ inevitable’ 
in poetry. It means, if we are to follow Mr. Swinburne, that not 
merely thus or thus a character may have spoken, but that thus or 
thus he infallibly must have spoken. Yet since, in this sense, there 
is in life itself no speech which is strictly inevitable—since no one can 
foresee whether the dying ruffian will bluster away his soul in panic- 
stricken blasphemy, or turn his face in silence to the wall in the 
gripping of speechless agony—it is difficult to see how art, which is 
an imitation of life, and which, however much it may vary, idealise, 
or re-combine the varying aspects of life, can never really get beyond 
its original ; it is difficult to see how art, any more than life itself, 
can furnish us, in this strict sense of the term, with inevitable 
language. But if by “inevitable” we indicate only apparent 
perfection and finality of utterance ; if we mean only that, given a 
certain expression of a particular idea or emotion, we cannot easily 
conceive words in which that idea or emotion could be better or more 
completely portrayed; if we mean only that our imagination is 
immediately and entirely satisfied, and is troubled with no uneasy 
suspicion that the thing might possibly have been better expressed in 
some other way—then we may conclude that in instance after instance 
Webster may properly be called “ inevitable.” When Shakespeare 
makes the dying Arthur exclaim— 


’ 


‘“*©O me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones!” 


we complain at once that this is not inevitable; not because Arthur 
could not possibly have uttered these words—a thing, indeed, which 
is totally unlikely, but cannot be called impossible—but because we at 
once feel that these words, whether actually uttered or not, are quite 
unworthy of so tragic an occasion—because they leave the imagina- 
tion unsatisfied, or troubled even with a sense of displeasure. 

4c2 
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Webster, then, in the only conceivable sense of the word, is again 
and again inevitable; he attributes to his characters sentiments and 
language that completely satisfy the imagination, and leave us with 
an immediate and delighted sense of perfection and finality. But 
the scope within which he displays this power is very strictly limited. 
The vast horizons—the universal insight—of Shakespeare, are beyond 
the vision of this crippled disciple. We can picture him, indeed, 
turning from the thunderblasts of Lear or Othello to peep and 
peer into the foggy atmosphere of Measure for Measure, but we 
know that he will never enter the glad woodlands of Arden or the 
courts and groves of Illyria; will never jest with Rosalind, or 
Beatrice, or Viola, be present at the moon-lit meetings of Oberon and 
Titania, or listen to the enchanted song of Ariel; will never experi- 
ence the glad buoyancy, the all-seeing and all-pervading kindliness, 
the great human laughter of Shakespeare. The dreadful elements 
among which he works are terror, pain and extravagant passion ; his 
characters are often rotted to the core with pride, with lust, with 
horrible greed, with limitless anger, with insatiable ambition ; he has 
hardly a clean or wholesome character—Isabella, Cornelia, Marcello, 
Antonio, or the Duchess of Malfi—who is not sooner or later swept 
into the same general ruin which engulfs the pander and the adul- 
terer, the wanton and the murderer, the fool and the informer, the 
poisoner and the fratricide. His fatalism is everywhere supreme. 
“We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls,” complains the repentant 
Bosola, “struck and bandied which way please(s) them.” I agree, 
indeed, with Mr. Swinburne, that no poet is morally nobler than 
Webster. Even through the gloom and torture of the prison-house 
he clings instinctively to what is righteous. ‘Let worthy minds,” 
says Bosola— 

‘* Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 
To suffer death or shame for what is just,”’ 


though his own, he confesses, “is another voyage.’”’ Antonio is a 
type of the purest virtue—‘‘ Were there nor Heaven nor Hell, I 
should be honest : I have long served virtue, and ne’er ta’en wages 
of her.” 

Yet the prevailing atmosphere of the Italian tragedies is one of in- 
tenseand unmitigated gloom—a veritable “ vision of sin” ; only here 
no voice calls to the summit to ask if there be any hope; here no God 
makes himself, in the far distance, “‘ an awful rose of dawn.” 

Yet within these limits Webster, I repeat, seems to me again and 
again to attribute to his characters inevitable utterance. Not 
Shakespeare himself has more powerfully depicted the sheer, un: 
reasoning terror of death—the passionate, unreasoning clinging to life 
—of a great but undisciplined nature. 
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BRACHIANO. O, 1 am gone already! The infection 
Flies to the brain and heart. O thou strong heart, 
There's such a covenant tween the world and it, 
They’re loth to break... . 
.. .. What are these? 
FLAMINIO. Franciscans: 
They have bought the extreme unction. 
BRACHIANO. On pain of death, let no man name death to me ! 
It is a word infinitely terrible. 


It isin curt, brief utterances such as these—the short, sharp outcries 
of breaking hearts—that Webster is unapproachable. In brevity and 
precision he is the Tacitus of poets; no other dramatist—not even 
Shakespeare—condenses such wealth of passion, sarcasm, and terror, 
into so few words. Even when the subject is commonplace, or, at 
least, less highly charged with emotion, these “ lancet-touches ”— to 
borrow a term applied by Tennyson with no greater apparent justifi- 
cation to the mordaunt couplets of Pope—these arrows, “ concise and 
pointed, and tipped as it were with fire,” seldom, or never, fail him. 
When the lying Winnifred, in the Court of Justice, is driven on cross- 
examination from pillar to post, a whole volume of criticism, in the 
mouth of Ariosto, is compressed into one sharp and bitter epigram— 


* An old hunted hare ; 
She has all her doubles.’’ 


But Webster more frequently employs his unique and felicitous 
command of epigram for the expression of passionate feeling. Some- 
times it is the vehicle of fierce and unrelenting hatred, as in 
Ferdinand’s brutal retort to Bosola, when the latter shows him the 
bodies of the murdered chiidren, and asks him in what they had 
offended — 


‘ The death 
Of young wolves is never to be pitied.” 


Sometimes it renders a proud and overwhelming resentment, as 
Lodovico’s angry sarcasm— 
“QO, I pray for them : 


The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are pashed in pieces by it.” 


Or Brachiano’s haughty demand— 


‘* Have you proclaimed a triumph, that you bait 
A lion thus!” 


It is this scintillation of sharp, passionate retort, like the flashing 
of sword-thrusts, which lends to that marvellous trial scene of Vittoria 


much of its character and interest. ‘‘O, poor charity,” she exclaims 
to the Cardinal, “ thou art seldom found in scarlet.” When 
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Francisco tells her that her unhappy husband is dead, she is ready 
with her impudent retort— 


“QO, he’s a happy husband : 
Now he owes Nature nothing.” 


When Monticelso taunts her with the departure of her champion, her 
spirit is unsubdued. 


“The wolf may prey the better.” 


And in The Duchess of Mulfi this faculty for concentrated scorn and 
rebuke rises to its culminating example in Bosola’s cynical sneer— 
superb in its brutal and unpitying common-sense—at the extravagant 
and impotent anger of the Duchess. 
Dvucuess. .... I'll go pray— 
No, I’ ll go curse. 
Bosoxa. O fie ! 
Ducuess. I could curse the stars. 
Bosoua. O fearful! 
Ducuess. And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter: nay, the world 
To its first chaos. 
Bosoxa. Lvok you, the stars shine still. 


There is no place in this melancholy ruffian’s fancy for any 
“pathetic fallacy.” 

Webster, however, has himself, on more than one occasion, ex- 
plored the ultimate sources of pity. The scene where Giovanni 
tells his uncle of his mother’s death—of her patience, of her good- 
ness, of her suffering—and those other scenes where Cornelia be- 
wails the dead body of Marcello and is discovered winding his corpse, 
are passed over here, not because of any hesitation as to their in- 
trinsic merit, but because they are, perhaps, as well known, through 
quotation, as any passages in Webster. I prefer, therefore, to dwell 
rather on the first scene of the second act of The White Devil, which 
deserves to be carefully studied, not merely because of the traces it 
affords of Webster’s consummately conscientious art, but because 
it further enshrines, in a typical setting of impatient anger and 
impetuous scorn, one of the loveliest and most tender pieces of 
female characterisation in the whole range of English poetry. 
Isabella, with Giovanni, is newly come to Rome, and is in her 
brother’s palace. Brachiano’s infatuation for The White Devil is 
now matter of common scandal; he has not yet troubled to visit 
his wife, but is momentarily expected; and Francisco and the 
Cardinal are waiting to rebuke him on the score of his infidelity. 
His arrival is announced, and Isabella retires, but not before be- 
seeching her brother to entreat her erring husband mildly. Bra- 
chiano enters, and the Cardinal begs that what they have to say 
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may be listened to without passion. The Duke consents: he will 
be “as silent as i’ the church,’ and he answers Monticelso’s 
studiously moderate harangue with a curt and constrained acknow- 
ledgment: “‘ You have said, my lord.’ Then he turns to Fran- 
cisco :— 

‘** Now you that are his second, what say you ! 


Do not like young hawks fetch a course about : 
Your game flies fair and for you.” 


The angry challenge is angrily accepted. The Duchess’s parting 
admonition is forgotten, and the bitter wrangling between the two 
brothers-in-law is only patched up into a hollow truce on the en- 
trance of Giovanni. Afterwards, when Isabella and her husband 
are alone, the latter’s anger again explodes :— 


I wonder much 
What amorous whirlwind hurried you to Rome. 
Isa. Devotion, my lord. 
Brac. Devotion! 
Is your soul charged with any grievous sin } 

Isa. ’Tis burdened with too many; and I[ think, 
The oftener that we cast our reckonings up 
Our sleep will be the sounder. 

Bracu. Take your chamber. 

Isa. Nay, my dear lord, I will not have you angry : 
Doth not my absence from you, now two months, 
Merit one kiss. 

Brac. I do not use to kiss : 
If that will dispossess your jealousy, 
I'll swear it to you. 

Isa. O, my lovéd lord, 
I do not come to chide: my jealousy ! 
[ am to learn what that Italian means. 
You are as welcome to these loving arms 
As I to you a virgin. 


But Brachiano is not to be appeased. He repudiates his wife for 
ever; kisses her hand as the latest ceremony of his love; and bids 
her scornfully go and complain to her brother, the great Duke! 
Not even now is Isabella shaken from her loving kindness, and, 
rather than embroil her brother and husband, she is ready to take 
on her own shoulders the scandal of their separation. The others 
re-enter, and Francisco looks on in angry astonishment, whilst his 
sister repudiates, in simulated jealousy, all further relations with her 
husband, pronouncing the divorce in terms almost identical with 
those already used by Brachiano. The latter, selfish ruffian as he is, 
stands by in embarrassed silence, and the Duchess departs under the 
weight of her brother’s denunciation that she is “‘ a foolish, mad, 
and jealous woman.” Mr. Swinburne doubts whether any woman 
could bring herself to act in this self-regardless manner. He is very 
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possibly right ; but Isabella will still remain—even though a purely 
ideal conception—a prominent portrait in that wonderful gallery of 
lovely and enduring women, whose masterpieces are Desdemona and 
Imogen and Cordelia. After all, no better comment on the gentle 
loveliness of her nature can be needed than the momentary and 
half-repentant admission of the ruffianly Brachiano himself, wrung 
from him in the paroxysm of his anger by the irresistible claims of 
truth. 
Fran. Thou hast a wife—our sister: would I had given 
Both her white hands to death, bound and locked fast 
In her last winding-sheet, when I gave thee 


But one! 
3RACH. Thou hadst given a soul to God, then. 


And Isabella, it must always be remembered, is Webster’s own 
creation. The historic duchess of Brachiano is said to have been 
murdered, with her family’s consent, on a suspicion of inconstancy ! 
From the contemplation of this gracious figure we pass to the 
study of her counterfoil and opposite. I can remember no other 
female figure in literature quite of the type of Vittoria Corombona. 
At once the loveliest and the most audacious of wantons, she is 
painted without a redeeming feature; her brilliant sarcasm and 
dazzling physical beauty irradiate with a blinding and baneful 
iridescence the pages through which she moves. She is a feminine 
and a worse Brachiano, without even the excuse of passion; a 
murderess by suggestion—an adulteress in fact—she is inspired 
only by a cold and calculating ambition. Dowered as she is with 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, hers is a nature particularly 
congenial to the peculiar genius of Webster. The brilliant audacity 
and insolent assumption of innocence which carry her through the 
trial scene, culminate at last, when she is committed to the house of 
convertites, in a very lightning-flash of imperial anger— 
. ‘« [t shall not be a house of convertites, 

My mind shall make it honester to me 

Than the Pope’s palace, and more peaceable 

Than thy soul, though thou art a cardinal. 

Know this, and let it somewhat raise your spite, 

Through darkness diamonds spread their richest light.”’ 


Well might Monticelso complain that she came into the court 
‘armed with scorn and insolence.” Well may Mr. J. A. Symonds 
write that “ she is possessed with the cold demon of her own imperial 
and victorious beauty.”’ 

Webster’s two typical villains are men who have stripped them- 
selves bare of the last vestiges of self-delusion ; men who believe 
neither in God nor virtue, and who seem to derive an absolute 
pleasure from the spectacle of their own abandonment. There are 
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touches, thinks Mr. Swinburne, in the part of Flaminio, that 
suggest at least an unconscious reminiscence of Edmund in King 
Lear. This may well be the case, though I doubt whether Flaminio 
is capable of that redeeming spark of human sentiment in the breast 
of his dying prototype— 

‘©... . Yet Edmund was beloved,’’ 


which could spring only from the kingly brain and intense humanity 
of Shakespeare. There is nothing, perhaps, in the whole range of 
literature equal in its depths of appalling brutality to the cynical 
sneer of Flaminio when his mother openly wishes that she had never 
borne him— 

“So would I; 


I would the common’st courtesan in Rome 
Had been my mother, rather than thyself.” 


He is, in short, a self-acknowledged scoundrel, without shame and 
without regret. 

Not content with prostituting his sister’s honour, he taunts his 
mother with her honest poverty. ‘I would fain know,” he says, as 
his only excuse for playing the part of pander, ‘I would fain know 
where lies the mass of wealth you have hoarded for my main- 
tenance.” And in answer to her startled query, “ Must we, because 
we are poor, be vicious,” he contents himself with re-stating the same 
vile position. Le sneers at his soldier-brother’s profession because it 
brings him little profit. His only trouble at the death of Brachiano 
is his fear of loss of patronage. He is comforted at the news that 
his sister has been left sole heiress to the Duke. He dies, like 
Bosola, “in « mist”; but, unlike Bosola, without shadow of repentance, 
and bidding farewell to “ glorious villains.” The villainy of Bosola 
is of another order—equally self-conscious, but melancholy and self- 
reproachful. A little grain of conscience makes him sour. He 
remonstrates with Ferdinand on the score of the latter’s cruelty ; 
yet he does not refuse, in a borrowed shape, to superintend at the 
Duchess’s murder. Even his repentance is curiously interwoven with 
the sting of unrewarded service. He hankers after the price of his 
crimes almost to the closing scene, and there is, perhaps, a double 
meaning in the Cardinal’s parting sneer, as the two villains and 
Ferdinand lie dying on the rushes: “ Thou hast thy payment, too.” 
Bosola, in short, is a weaker scoundrel than Flaminio, but infinitely 
more human. This precious pair of rascals—the pander and the 
assassin—are the immediate and active agents for evil in their respec- 
tive dramas; the masters to whose violent passions they minister are 
framed, at least, in more heroic, if not less wicked, mould. Brachiano 
and Ferdinand are types of the excess of the aristocratic spirit—in- 
stances of Aristotle’s weyaNowvyia, badly exaggerated into yavvorys. 
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Webster, perhaps, with his radical leanings, knew very well what he 
was doing. 

It remains only to attempt, very briefly, some general estimate of 
Webster's position. It is difficult to rank him with the greatest 
poets—with Shakespeare, for instance, or with Wordsworth. He 
neither breathes their large atmosphere nor contemplates their 
unclouded horizon; he is troubled by that “riddle of the painful 
earth” which the one puts quietly aside, and above which the other 
rises magnificently victorious. His scope is narrow, morbid, clouded ; 
he is of the slopes, but they are of the summit. Except in rare 
moments of lyrical outburst, he is seldom a master of melody; his 
blank verse is constantly halting, and at best it seldom or never 
exhibits the harmonies of a great metrical artist. But in his own 
narrow sphere he speaks with an utterance which, among Elizabethan 
dramatists, is second only to the utterance of Shakespeare. For 
certain passions he finds expression of apparent perfection and finality. 
Especially he is the lord of the language of scorn, of insolence, of 
arrogant contempt, of pitiless self-disillusion. No man has ever 
better painted ruffians more absolutely and self-consciously vile— more 
utterly lost to shame and repentance. And few men have ever touched 
more cunningly the secret strings of pity, or drawn for us more 
vividly— 

‘* Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” 


J. E. Morris. 
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SCHOOLS FOR STATESMEN.’ 


In the present age of advertisement, the publicity of newspaper 
announcement and the advice of leading articles have become indis- 
pensable adjuncts to any move in responsible statesmanship ; with a 
sense of surprise, therefore, perhaps even of relief, one heard the 
other day of some representative peers on the Liberal side having 
met in the private house of one among their number, and having 
chosen in Lord Ribblesdale’s library, as their chief, a nobleman who 
conspicuously perpetuates the solid and exemplary qualities of his 
historic ancestor, whose refusal of the premiership devolved that office 
exactly two-and-seventy years ago upon Lord Grey. Without the pre- 
liminary trumpet flourishes in the shape of inspired articles and 
paragraphic puffs, that preceded the Chesterfield manifesto, Lord 
Spencer quietly, last month at Bradford, took his party and the 
public into his political confidence. 

“ Between ourselves I should like to know your real opinion about 
Delane” (the great editor of The Times). “I think on the whole I would 
sooner wait till Delane is dead before answering.” Such was the frag- 
ment of dialogue between Lord Beaconsfield and the late Lord Gran- 
ville, on the famous editor’s retirement from active duty in Printing 
House Square. The secret of Delane’s peculiar influence generally 
had been less his leadership of public opinion than the manner in 
which his social opportunities and tact enabled him to focus and 
reflect in his newspaper what was thought and said by the con- 
temporary makers of political history. Thus during the winter season 
of 1876, he chanced to meet at a London dinner-table, Sir Andrew 
Clark ; casually remarked the great medicine man, “ Lord Lytton 
wanted to know to-day my opinion on a tropical climate” ; the next 
morning The Times was “ in a position to announce ” that Lord Lytton 
had been offered and accepted the viceroyship of India; that is a 
fair specimen of the manner in which the early and exclusive 
information of such journalistic value often finds its way into print. 
A shrewd and once well-known editor explained the relations of the 
press to public men by the figure of the philanthropic passenger who 
interferes in a street quarrel between a bullying husband and a 
weeping wife;—the conjugal disputants instead of thanking him 
combine their forces against the peacemaker, and set upon him; so 
the newspaper that, with any show of authority or in any tone of 
personal appeal, indicates to rival statesmen the composition of their 
dispute, will probably make the two adversaries its foes. 


(1) National Policy : an Address by the Earl of Rosebery. 1901. A. UL. Humphreys, 
Piveadilly. Pitt, by the Earl of Rosebery. Macmillan, 1891. 
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For good or evil, for support or attack on the policy of a party, or the 
position of an individual, the effect of the press to-day is not that des- 
cribed by Warrington in Pendennis; this for two reasons. Owing to 
many causes, rooted in the social condition of the time, the collective 
and impersonal opinion of the newspaper is not now brought to bear 
upon events and men with its former precision and weight ; the most 
casual reader can, or thinks he can, analyse and appraise at their true 
value the personal and component parts of the editorial “ we.” The 
literary staffs of Fleet Street are powerfully recruited from a social 
area much larger than ever before known; on the one hand may thus 
be a closer sympathy between all sections of national life and all 
grades of newspaper writers, on the other, while the vocation of 
journalism has been becoming more and more highly organised, the 
specialistic demands and tendencies of the day open more and more 
widely to experts of every degree the once closed doors of “ our leading 
columns.” A necessary result of that process has been the tearing 
aside of the thin remnant of the anonymous veil; that perhaps was 
rendered inevitable when Tur Forrnicutity Review, founded by 
the late Mr. Frederic Chapman, Mr. Digby Seymour, and one or 
two more, set the example of signed articles, in periodical letters ; 
about that period, too, the large type letters from eminent hands in 
daily newspapers first threatened to take precedence of the unsigned 
“editorials.” The older serials, from the great quarterlies to the 
minor miscellauies, had been organs of opinion; they became now 
platforms for the individual, they gave to the competent writer 
advantages never offered by the pamphlet; they made little pretence 
of advocating a fixed policy, or of harmonising the opinions of 
different contributors ; the antagonisms of writers gave animation to 
their pages, and attracted readers to a combat of wits. The great 
daily newspapers all this time had been assimilating magazine features ; 
considerable—for the most part evening—journals began to print their 
writers’ names at the beginning or end of their special pieces; when 
this was not done new publicists were under no obligation of reserve 
as to the products of their pen. In the twentieth century the news- 
paper writers are only less numerous than the newspaper readers ; 
the press is more representative than ever, and is a larger source of re- 
putable and profitable employment to qualified aspirants, but the power 
of its impact upon affairs and men inevitably has diminished, as the 
old collectivity of the first person plural has withered, and the indi- 
vidual is more and more. The newspaper is always an enlightened 
exponent, on social questions always a formidable foe, less often an 
indispensable or even a highly effective ally. “ What will ministers 
do?” used to be the question after reading the onslaught or the 
sermon in the Thunderer ; “ Why has So-and-so said this?” is rather 
the inquiry suggesting itself to the instructed reader to-day. Nor, 
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indeed, is that personage or any other of his class in the humour to be 
converted by the writer; the journal is read because it endorses 
rather than corrects the preconceptions of its patrons; for the most 
part, therefore, the press emphasizes opinion 
corrects it. 

In the case of public men its function is different, and as notable 
instances show, may be as potent in our period as it ever could have 
proved. Among the nation’s great leaders recently gone, none could 
affect indifference to the press; one at least largely, if not exclu- 
sively, owed to the most popular of modern newpapers the national 
idea of, and faith in, himself, which made his countrymen see in him 
the embodiment of those great qualities, his representation of which 
formed the secret of his power. The first “ people’s William,” 
known to political history, was the son of Chatham, if not Chatham 
himself; that the second place in the line of succession fell to the 
extraordinary subject of Mr. John Morley’s forthcoming biography 
was due to the Daily Telegraph, which first applied the words to him, 
which during the earlier years of that great career, not only pro- 
claimed but to some extent created the uncrowned king. The almost 
superhuman versatility ; the skill in administration ; the genius in 
finance; the eloquence, effectively adaptable for occasions of all 
kinds, perhaps on the whole unsurpassed and unsurpassable, were, of 
course, there; but the statesman may need an interpreter as much 
as the Greek warrior required for immortality the services of the 
ordained bard. Newspaper exegesis alone rendered Mr. Gladstone 
perfectly intelligible even to the crowds who punctuated with their 
plaudits every sentence from the platform; old Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, the late Mr. James Macdonell, the surviving Sir Edwin 
Arnold, under the supreme powers of DPeterborough Court,' being 
the statesman’s interpreters, were in a sense his creators. To the 
last, his obligations to the newspaper were avowed by Mr. Gladstone ; 
his great rival admitted similar obligations to The Times. The Runny- 
mede letters during the early years of the Victorian epoch con- 
tained the attacks upon the Whigs which, together with his novels, 
were not less essential than the invectives against Peel for the early 
reputation of Disraeli; those letters had experienced several objec- 
tions before they enjoyed the hospitality of the great newspaper. To 
the last Disraeli recognised the original obligation—during his 
reign the earliest official news always went to Blackfriars; nor did 
the great newspaper, even when opposing him, ever fail to observe 
the most studied courtesy to the statesman. A crucial instance of 
this understanding between the two powers was furnished in 1872 

(1) At this distance of time it should perhaps be said that here were then the offices 
of the paper—Peterborough Court being used in a sense analogous to Printing House 


Square. As these lines are passing through the press, this newspaper alone has correctly 
reflected those more temperate Cabinet opinions on Irish Policy which wiil prevail. 
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when, to the exclusion even of the Party organs, The Times alone 
was able to print from the orator’s own draft the full and exact 
version of the sanitas sanitatum speech, delivered the night before 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 

The public man whose relations to the two parties of the State 
continue to attract interest is no exception to the rule that the public 
man cannot yet afford to dispense with newspaper support, effective 
for the most part as it is unsolicited. Mr. John Bright, during 
his most vigorous period, relied on no party organisation; he 
boasted that he had none, but he found it impossible to fight his 
battle against popular prejudices and sympathies without a news- 
paper at his back. The old Morning Chronicle, to which the future 
Lord Salisbury and Sir William Harcourt were both contributors, 
had been the champion of Sir Robert Peel and of Free Trade ; so 
the Morning Star mitigated John Bright’s sense of political soli- 
tariness by its distinction of being the single champion of the 
Manchester school known in Fleet Street: it was but yesterday 
that Lord Randolph Churchill, in Mr. Chenery’s days, aimed at 
establishing for himself relations with Printing House Square, not 
altogether unlike those known by Disraeli. Lord Rosebery entered 
public life with an abundance of those qualities which ensured his 
popularity; inevitably, therefore, the press, which is popular or 
nothing, welcomed his appearance, and approvedly noticed each 
new achievement of the young peer, to whom sport seemed as 
natural as statesmanship; the tributes of journalistic goodwill 
were equally unanimous and spontaneous; it almost seemed the 
one untoward omen of a promising career that all the newspapers 
spoke well of him. 

In 1894 came the question of the succession to Mr. Gladstone. 
Well-placed political observers on both sides had long known that the 
retiring premier had seen in the puissant Scotsman, who had placed 
him in the Midlothian seat, not only the qualities wanted for the 
place, but the one alternative to the personal rivalries which his own 
disappearance must excite, and which might indefinitely disturb the 
peace of his Party; eight years ago, therefore, the author of the 
Chesterfield manifesto had ceased to be the dark horse of Liberalism, 
heavily backed in intelligent quarters; he was increasingly recognised 
as the one Liberal in either House who would divide his followers 
the least. There was another reason, which must have prevented, 
and actually did prevent, any other possible claimant of the Liberal 
succession from then receiving many signs of public support or 
recognition. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was kept a technical secret 
long after it had been decided on and had become something more 
than privately known; to talk openly of the notoriously impending 
withdrawal, would, it was said by authoritative persons, with 
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a grave shake of the head, imply a disloyalty, or at least disrespect, 
to the abdicating chief; no meetings of the Party, either in or out of 
London, were held. Besides Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s occasional and most experienced lieutenant in 
the House, was the only politician whom it would have occurred to 
any one to name in connection with the vacant office; this, too, was a 
politician who had begun his career at St. Stephen’s over the Public 
Worship Bill of 1874, asa Gladstonian critic and a Disraelian follower. 
In anything like newspaper support Sir William Harcourt was 
altogether wanting; influential men among the constituencies would 
have been perplexed to define the exact Party to which he belonged. 
That distinguished Gladstonian incidentally, it may be observed, so 
far as concerned the mass of his countrymen, had tirst made his mark 
as a writer for the press. It is surely worth noticing, by the way, that 
to-day the Prime Minister and his two most formidable critics not 
only all began on the press, but were framed in the same journalistic 
school by an identical teacher. Lord Robert Cecil’s articles in the 
Suturday Review attracted more attention than his essays in the 
Quarterly ; at the same time Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley were receiving their instructions weekly from the same 
masterful editor, John Douglas Cook. For The Times, Sir William 
Harcourt did not write leading articles, nor did he at any time take 
the great newspaper’s shilling. A private friend of Mr. Delane, he 
was one of several capable writers to whom, in the phrase of those 
days, the leading journal offered the “ hospitality of its columns” ; 
yet the letters signed “ Historicus,” and those afterwards, with the 
single initial “ H,” in support of the Russell, that was also the 
Gladstone, variety of Liberalism, first familiarised countless readers 
with the literary style and the political ideas of a clever practitioner 
at the parliamentary bar. In the summer of 1894, no effort had 
been made by Sir William Harcourt’s partisans to present his name 
in a persuasive context in the public press; the daily journal, whose 
Liberalism then seemed of a socialistic type, day after day advocated 
the Premiership of Lord Rosebery, with Mr. Asquith for his 
representative in the Commons, as the combination most likely to 
prove practically acceptable to the progressive section. 

At Court as royalty’s friend, as from his connection with the house 
of Rothschild the depository of the Leaconsfieldian tradition, 
Lord Rosebery could not fail to be specially acceptable; it was, 
therefore, and with good reason, universally expected that this par- 
ticular Liberal peer would be “sent for.” No private friendship 
between two able and ambitious men, whatever their disposition to 
mutual loyalty, in the existing state of human nature, could have 
borne the strain imposed on it by these incidents; the connection of 
lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt at the Home Office 
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(1881-3) had no doubt been marked by more than one episode, too 
frivoloas to be recalled now, wherein the self-love of one had sustained 
rather more than a skin wound; during that period, too, between 
the Gladstone and Primrose families had arisen some coolness, 
especially out of Lord Rosebery’s particularist Scot views, concerning 
which the final triumph lay with Dalmeny and not Hawarden. 
Here then, without raking up the dead ashes of back-stairs gossip, is 
the historical explanation of the imperfect sympathy in which, 
during the interval that separated the first acceptance of Liberal 
office in 1881 from his abdication of the leadership in 1896, Lord 
Rosebery found himself with Gladstonian Liberalism. An interval, 
not to be computed by the calendar, distinguishes the Whig nobleman 
who formed a Government in the last years of the nineteenth century 
from the detached Liberal critic of the twentieth. In his relations to 
the general body of official Liberalism, to his actual associates in the 
past, to his inspirers in the present or of an earlier day, to his possible 
colleagues hereafter, Lord Rosebery has undergone a_ noticeable 
change; here it may be of interest to consider his progress and 
position, as marking stages in the educational course through which 
statesmen often pass, and as suggesting some among the creative and 
formative influences whence spring the political ideas to which they 
give practical expression. 

The Chesterfield manifesto of last December was apologetically 
described by its author as a skeleton, not a speech; artistically 
regarded it forms not merely a matured sequel to the Wi//iam Pitt of 
eleven years ago, but a practical and exceedingly interesting application 
of the political principles grouped and expounded in that monograph. 
Lord Rosebery made his first appearance on a public platform as 
Chairman of the Social Science Congress in 1874, being then a young 
man of seven-and-twenty ; “it is the speech,” was the comment of 
one who knew him well but had never heard him before, “ of one on 
whom no moral of history or hint of experience will ever be lost.” 
Since then he has consistently refused all invitations to write in those 
periodicals wherein it has become the fashion for young politicians of 
quality to graduate; he has preferred, and as presently will be seen, 
to some purpose, being taught by the political reviewers to taking 
his place among them. As for the Life of Pitt, that is his Hamlet ; 
the Pitt of the book is himself; that earlier manifesto in fact belongs 
to the same limited class of biography of which Napoleon III.’s 
Julius Cesar is the best known among modern specimens. The 
statesman’s first duty of understanding the temper of his country, 
together with the universal tendency of his time, of correctly estimat- 
ing the power of the instruments and opportunities that fall to his 
lot, above all of so employing these and so harmonising the various 
and differing agents at his disposal, that in all departments the 
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highest efficiency shall be secured ;—such were the principal teachings 
educed by the twentieth-century ex-minister from the course of his 
eighteenth-century predecessor ; by these teachings Lord Rosebery 
has practically shown his desire to profit. The monograph contains, as 
for its author’s guidance, for the most part in a highly epigrammatic 
form, generalisations from the experiences of Pitt that explain or 
justify the action of Lord Rosebery. The wisdom of holding aloof 
from political organisations which fail to gather up within themselves 
the energies of a party, or to heal the inveterate disease of its divided 
councils, was realised by the statesman of the eighteenth century ; 
it is being exemplified by his biographer in the present day. The pro- 
prietary principles by alternate Whig and Tory administrations were 
cleverly employed by Pitt to the sovereign’s satisfaction, in so far as 
he found himself relieved of Fox, as well as to the minister’s credit and 
the nation’s good. Not, indeed, professedly, but none the less really, 
Lord Rosebery finds himself engaged im a like difference with the 
actual possessors and the titular claimants of political power to-day. 

Thackeray, in a well-known passage, describes the effect upon 
Major Pendennis of a chance meeting in Pall Mall with the great 
captain under whom he had served in the Peninsular ; the “ How-do, 
Pendennis ? ” and the extended finger-tips, vouchsafed by the Iron 
Duke, at once caused the other veteran to erect his body, to cock 
his hat, and generally to copy the air of Wellington during the rest 
of the walk. The son of Chatham isa statesman who has always stimu- 
lated the mimetic aptitudes of his admirers; his deportment, when 
receiving deputations, is known to have been copied by Mr. Disraeli, 
who also successfully reproduced Pitt’s inexhaustible patience and 
hopefulness under circumstances which wear out such qualities in 
smaller men. The power of serenely waiting for a great opportunity, 
and so at last seeming literally to command success, is that which 
most impressed Lord Beaconsfield’s casual observers ; it naturally 
moved the admiration of the receptive and ambitious young Scot, 
who was able to study the most attractive political genius of 
his day under circumstances specially favourable as Baron Lionel 
Rothschild’s guest at Gunnersbury. 

Disraeli and Pitt, at certain points of their course, are both sug- 
gestive instances of the circumstances, external to themselves, in 
which at all times English statesmen have found the inspirations 
that it becomes their life-work to translate into history; Disraeli’s 
early Radicalism not only coloured his own Conservatism, it be- 
came the parent of the Tory democracy, whose last considerable 
propagandist was Lord Randolph Churchill; Disraeli himself, in 
some curiously prophetic remarks about Bismarck, of whom he had 
known, while yet a duel-fighting, beer-drinking student, showed 
how the germs of State achievements, legislative or diplomatic, must 
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be looked for anywhere else rather than with the men traditionally 
credited with them. Pelham, in 1753, by the measure bearing 
Lord Hardwicke’s name, mitigated the Fleet marriages scandals 
without the initiating pressure of any special organisation, whether 
of a coterie or a people; his idea of checking the homicidal con- 
sumption of gin, popularised after 1688, came to nothing from the 
want of a friendly lead in the country. The famous conversation 
between Pitt and Wilberforce on the Slave Trade beneath the old 
oak at Keston only proved the forerunner of humanitarian reform 
when Pitt had passed away, and the efforts of his more enthusiastic 
friend had at length created the machinery which set Westminster 
in motion; Parliamentary Reform and Free Trade are only the two 
most familiar instances of a generation by students and theorists of 
the legislative notions, for which the professional legislators have 
only done something when the long awaited direction and energy 
had been supplied from outside. A certain historical instinct and 
sense of political proportion are nature’s gifts to the framer of the 
Chesterfield manifesto; the voluminous commentators on it have not 
noticed its apparent indebtedness to other teaching. No one, how- 
ever, on again looking at it, can fail to recognise in it the product of 
those influences which animate the Anticipations of Mr. Wells, and 
the more definitely political propaganda of Mr. Sidney Webb; if in 
these pages anything that might savour of egotism were not to be 
deprecated, we might perhaps discover the first source of the Derby- 
shire declaration in a Paper published some seven or eight years ago 
in these pages under the title, “To your Tents, O Israel” ; the 
opinions brought together under that heading reappeared more 
recently in another quarter; the authentic gospel of Mr. Webb’s 
coterie seems to be contained in the well-known little volume on the 
Factory Acts (Mr. Grant Richards). To the question whether these 
gentlemen really have it in their power to influence responsible 
statesmen, the Chesterfield speech is the practical answer; the 
magazinist may almost be said to have forced a card which the 
orator played ; whether “world politics’? and industrial collectivism 
furnished forth a programme with which to win, the next General 
Election alone can show. Not, indeed, that Lord Rosebery, any 
more than was his reflection of himself in his Pitt, is a collec- 
tivist; like Chatham’s son, he still believes in Adam Smith; his 
later address at Swansea shows him to be free from all socialist 
infection of the Webb variety, as well as a sound supporter of 
old-fashioned rate-paying orthodoxy; the motive of the Swansea 
speech may perhaps have been that the public orator of the Empire 
desired to dissociate himself from the municipal socialism of Mr. 
Webb and his friends. That these gentlemen have made themselves a 
political force can scarcely be doubted by anyone who recognises facts, 
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or who is acquainted with the Fabian tactics; their procedure differs 
importantly from that adopted by other socialist reformers. For the 
most part, the socialist society has been conceived of as a political 
organisation for finally enlisting in its own ranks a majority, in 
peaceful times, of voters at the polling-booths; at stormier epochs, of 
combatants at the barricades: this done, the association has taken 
in hand to reform the world; its executive has superseded the 
Cabinet, the Chancellery, or the Throne, according to the nature of 
the polity to be purified and recast. The reformers, now for con- 
venience’ sake indicated as Fabians, from the first set their faces 
against these revolutionary traditions ; composed largely of middle- 
class people, represented by a committee of upper division Civil 
servants, journalists, and of people knowing a little of society, they 
first set to work to express socialistic principles in political terms, 
understanded of practical Englishmen; they then ingeniously 
laboured to graft their ideas on the policies of existing parties, 
and to prompt their chiefs much as his clerk prompts the magis- 
trate. Instead of making titular proselytes of Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, the Fabians apparently merge themselves in the organisa- 
tions on either side ; this, indeed, was not entirely original on their 
part, but rather the adaptation of those tactics of “ permeation ” 
which some twenty years ago, when he represented Chelsea, Sir 
Charles Dilke impressed so sedulously upon his electors. For in- 
stance, Mr. G. B. Shaw joined one of the Liberal or Radical 
associations in London; he thus induced the local candidate for 
St. Stephen’s to move at an insignificant little meeting a string of 
seemingly innocent resolutions, drawn up for the purpose by Mr. 
Webb. The candidate saw to his surprise next morning a newspaper 
of Fabian sympathies proclaiming these resolutions the beginning of 
a revolt against the Liberal front bench ; a little later the proposals 
grew into the Newcastle Programme, which, by the way, prepared a 
nail for the Liberal coffin. The cleverest stroke of work done by the 
Fabians was the invention of the progressive party in municipal 
politics. In 1887 had been established County Councils; few people 
had much idea of what they were really worth, still less of what they 
were going to do: the Fabian Society saw its opportunity, issued a 
leaflet of ‘‘ Questions for County Councillors,” and established itself 
as a political force to be reckoned with—not till then, after they had 
been at work nine years, did the Press discover that the Fabians were 
attempting to influence the new local bodies. 

Coningsby contains a clever sketch of the three or four young 
gentlemen who daily lunched together off soda water and a blue- 
book, and fancied themselves a political party; the novelist was 
afterwards to ridicule Sir Robert Peel’s Free Trade scheme as 
“ Popkins’s Bill” ; a reminiscence of veritable history might have been 
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detected in the taunt ; documentary proof exists that the idea of the 
Household Franchise Bill of 1868 originated neither with Lord 
Derby, still less with Disraeli, but had first been suggested in a very 
curious letter, received by Disraeli from Henry Drummond, after the 
Conservative Government of 1859 had been formed. In the same 
way, only since his biography by Mr. Graham Wallas saw the light, 
has it been realised that Francis Place, the Charing Cross tailor, had as 
much to do with the Reform Bill of 1832 as any other single man, 
though, as Place’s project instead of the patrician Grey’s, an aristo- 
cratic faction would scarcely have forced it through Parliament. 
Place’s biographer, it may perhaps here be noticed, formerly was a 
very active member of the Fabian executive ; he is now Chairman of 
the General Management Committee of the London School Board: 
so Mr. Webb has become a county councillor and Mr. Shaw a 
borough councillor. Perhaps the historical inspirer of the Fabian 
methods should also be described as the same Francis Place; the 
leading ideas of his biographer had at least been given in the Fubian 
Essays long before they were elaborated in the tailor’s memoir. This 
little coterie of strenuous propagandists is of little consequence now, 
except to the curious historian; its work is done; its ideas have 
ceased to be its exclusive property ; its leading members have reached 
middle-age ; the rising generation looks less to Mr. Wallas and to 
Mr. Webb than to Mr. H. G. Wells, whose already mentioned 
Anticipations are steadily being transfigured into a political energy 
that may become not only what the Fabian teachers have been, but 
also what John Locke’s political writings were to the thinkers and 
statesmen of the Revolution period, or what Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations was to Pitt himself. As for the Fabians in the 
present era of universal Imperialism, unless, with the energy of new 
blood, they can combine a practicable and constitutional foreign policy, 
which shall be to the old internationalism of their communist mani- 
festo what the progressive programme is to the Utopias of Fourier, 
they will find a place on the same shelf as the Cobden Club. 

The orthodox and traditional source of the political ideas that in 
time become political facts is Parliament or the Press. To-day both 
of these have become representative, less of opinions than of interests ; 
the former has been more or less disorganised, if not demoralised, 
since the political confusion consequent upon Mr. Gladstone’s disin- 
tegration of the Party system. The sentiments generated by, or 
grouping themselves round, factions and persons, have been and 
continue to be bitter and blinding; day by day the dividing line 
between the newspapers on either side becomes less and less that 
marked by political feeling, and increasingly identifies itself with the 
temper entertained towards individual chiefs; the entire cause of the 
Empire embodies itself in Mr. Chamberlain ; the only security against 
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disgrace abroad and anarchy at home is adhesion to Lord Salisbury 
or Mr. Balfour. The connection between these pillars of the State on 
the one hand, and the city or the mart on the other, is necessarily 
close; even could the genuine desires of a nation on any great issue 
of the moment be entertained, the machinery for giving effect to 
them might not be found to work. 

The representation of interests, in the modern meaning of the 
word, at St. Stephen’s began with the political power exercised at 
home by the West Indian planters and traders in the eighteenth 
century ; a little later came the parliamentary ascendency of the 
nabobs (he of Arcot alone, according to Pitt, returned eight members). 
The first decade of the Victorian era saw the supremacy of the 
railway kings; so matters went on until a forgotten satirist of the 
last century, in a clever “ Letter to Benjamin Disraeli,” could deplore 
the disappearance of the squires and the advent in their place of 
“ Brewers and bankers, birds of evil omen, enormous fellows, with 
immense abdomen; flashy directors, with their diamond rings, lo, 
here the sum of our six hundred kings.” There is, of course, some 
poetic exaggeration in this; the men, who as shire-knights were the 
backbone and nucleus of the popular Chamber, who bore the brunt in 
its debates, who were the founders of parliamentary speaking, are 
still to be found; to-day a thoroughly typical country gentleman is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At this moment, however, with 
expenditure going up by leaps and bounds, with daily 
and nightly scenes, not limited to the Irish members, with the 
necessity of a fresh gag in view, no one would speak of the House of 
Commons as either respected or popular; its want of popularity 
might perhaps be cited as, according to the Disraelian dictum in 
Coningsby, a tribute to its puissance; as for the other quality, it is 
unfortunately the case that, when this assembly loses, together with 
the affection, the consideration of the public, it forfeits 
self-respect as well. So was it under William III., in the period of 
the Kentish Petition, and of Daniel Defoe’s “‘ Legion ” memorial. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century the leaders of the House 
threw doubt upon its value, and upon the representative principle 
generally. The First Lord of the Treasury, about a year ago, referred 
a member, asking a question of retrospective interest, to the parlia- 
mentary report in The Times; he now treats as below consideration 
the constituency whose peccant member’s delay in apologising 
for a technical offence for the time disfranchises it. Its conventional 
reputation as “the best club in London,” and its constitutional 
functions as the manufactory of Statute Law, will prevent some new 
Cromwell from turning the key in the lock that guards the lobby, and 
putting up a notice in Palace Yard, “ These Premises to Let”; but 
if, as Mr. Balfour had implied, the publicity, ensured by the news- 
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paper, is as useful as the talk within the Chamber, the logical 
conclusion of the First Lord’s concern for the easy dining of 
Parliament men would be to transform St. Stephen’s itself into a 
cycling school, or a covered golf-ground for rainy weather. 

It used to be said by Lord Sherbrook in his Robert Lowe days— 
and, as a writer of them, he ought to have known—that the secret of 
the power possessed by Zhe Times under Delane was that its leading 
articles faithfully reproduced the conversational remarks of clever 
and well-informed society on the subjects of the hour; nor can one 
read books like Henry Taylor’s, Archibald Alison’s, or Henry Reeve’s 
Memoirs without perceiving the truth of the observation, and reflect- 
ing that the political notions, hereafter embodied in parliamentary 
Acts, have perhaps generally been brought to the birth in the 
intimate talk of thoughtful and far-seeking men of the world. In 
these matters, and particularly just now, there is good reason for 
rating highly this mode of political genesis. In the October number, 
1882, of this periodical, over the signature “‘ T'wo Conservatives,” all 
the latest successes of that party were shown to have been due to 
the free exercise of local and decentralised energies; in 1868 
electoral arrangements had been left to the London managers ; the 
result was a long period of Gladstonian omnipotence; six years 
later the initiative was taken by the politicians, most able and influ- 
ential, in their respective neighbourhoods; the formerly defeated 
party was then restored to power as well as place with the first 
working majority it had mustered at St. Stephen’s since the period of 
Peel. Now /es idées Churchilliennes are constantly showing their 
posthumous vitality to be greater than the authority they possessed in 
their founder's lifetime; the single principle animating and connecting 
the attempts at educational reform, already made or about to be 
shown forth in any future bill, is the expediency of transferring 
from Whitehall to local bodies the decision upon the varying pro- 
visions best suited for changing conditions of place and time ; if the 
Government ventured to deal with Licensing Reform one may safely 
predict that the method chosen will be another acaptation of the 
Churchillian doctrine. The recent disappearance of Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett suggests another instance of the diffusive and energising 
force that may reside in the political views of a diminutive coterie, 
not taken quite seriously, while it was still actively in evidence. Had 
this once notorious and successful Frondeur, the hero of a thousand 
platforms, not mismanaged his affairs and died in obscurity, he 
might have been honoured with a statue as a constitutional worthy, 
with the Colonial Secretary heading the list of subscribers ; for a 
simple fact of history it is that, fresh from a visit to the Swazis of 
South Africa, and his glowing reception by that enthusiastic tribe, 
the departed patriot first pointed out the danger to his hosts of 
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extermination by the Boers, and impressed on the Colonial Office 
the moral necessity of taking the offensive towards the Transvaal. 
The Church, the land, the privileged classes, above all the fighting 
interests, used to be called the fixed rallying centres of Conservative 
organisation. The reaction of Anglo-Indian convictions or prejudices 
upon life and thought at home has of late been intensified by the 
growing interest to the entire middle classes of the Indian Civil 
Service, and of the Indian Staff Corps as careers ; the appointment, 
in Sir C. P. Ilbert, of a past legal member of the Viceroy’s Council to 
the Clerkship of the House of Commons, may serve to remind us of 
the facilities now existing for the penetration of our European polity 
by ideas first planted in an Asiatic soil. At Chesterfield Lord 
Rosebery mentioned the impotence of Parliament as the chief public 
danger of the time ; together with the consideration here summarised, 
that debility, if it be a fact, may prepare us for the intellectual 
forces that are to rule British statesmanship, to look anywhere else 
than to their reputed cradle in the Houses at Westminster. 
T. H. 8. Escorr. 
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By W. L. Courtney. 


CHARACTERS. 


UNDINE. FisHERMAN’s WIFE. 

Counr Hvutpsranp or R1na- Bextatpa’s Fosterx-PARENTS. 
STETTEN. SHEPHERD. 

BerraLpa. THREE BEGGARS. 

FatuErR HEILMANN. A Buityp Man. 

FIsHERMAN. 


Covrtiers, ATTENDANTS, CrowD, ETC. 


Act I. Inrerior oF FisnerMAN’s CoTraGE. 
Act II. Haut or Caste or RINGSTETTEN. 


Act III. A Movunrarxn GorcGE NEAR RINGSTETTEN. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. 


Interior of Fisnerman’s cottage. There is a staircase coming down rR. Fire- 
placec. Windows t.c. Doors Rr. and u. Spinning-wheel x. of fireplace. 
FIsHERMAN’S WIFE spinning R. of fireplace. FisneRMAn enters by door i. 
Gust of wind. He closes the door, comes to fireplace, then to window and 
back again. Outside the wind is blowing and rattling the windows, and the 
rain is falling fast. 


FisnerMAN. It is many years since we had such a storm—not since 
Undine came to us. And the water is rising all round, and cutting us off 
from the mainland. It makes one uneasy and restless. Where is Undine ? 
How can you sit there, wife, hour after hour, as though nothing was 
happening—as though nothing was going to happen? 

Wire. No one can alter fate. [ She goes on spinning. | 

Fisn. Oh, I have not your patience. You sit there, just as you have 
sat for years—spinning, spinning, spinning. And the world is altering 
allthe time. So many mornings and evenings come and pass away; and 
the sun rises and sets, and the stars come out: and each day something 
is happening which may change all our lives. I am very uneasy and 
restless to-night. I feel that some change is coming. I feel it in my 
bones. 

(1) Copyright, United States of America, May, 1902, by W. L. Courtney. All rights 
reserved, 
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Wire. Well, husband, if it has to come, it will come. You can do 
nothing but wait and receive at Fate’s hands whatever Fate has to give 
you. 

UnpinE. [coming down stairs, gaily singing. | 


Where is the Sea-King’s home ? 
There where the great fish roam, 
In the heart of the deep sea’s foam, 
There is the Sea-King’s home. . 


Arkél, Sibol, Harald, Kiihleborn! I hear you! I hear you! [dances 
round FIisHERMAN’s WIFE and kisses her.| I am coming, I am coming! [goes 
to window. | 

Fisn. Where are you going, Undine? It is nota night for you to leave 
the house. 

Unpine. [laughs] Why not? It is a night when all my kinsmen are 
abroad! Arkél, Sibol . .. [She opens the window. | 

Fisu. Hark, how the winds are howling and the rain... the rain! 

Unvine. Yes [shutting window], they are riding the wings of the rain! 
and I hear them calling for me. . . their voices are tossed along the paths 
of the storm! Iamcoming! Iam coming! [She goes to door.| 

Fisn. [coming up to her| Undine, do not leave us! 

Unpine. [blowing a kiss to him] Only for a little while! I am the child 
of the storm! [Sings a few notes and then goes out laughing. | 

[FisHERMAN goes to door—looks after her—then shuts the door 
with a sigh and comes to fireplace. 

Fisn. All the spirits of evil are in the air. I can hear them mutter- 
ing their spells. They whisper and whisper, and then they do the 
mischief which God allows. Hark, what was that? [he crosses himself 
devoutly] I thought I heard a cry. Undine! [there comes a splash of 
water against the window panes, followed by a wild laugh| Undine! Come 
back! Come home! 

Wire. She will not come. She loves the storm. She is the daughter 
of the winds and waves. 

Fisu. No, no, she is our daughter—yours and mine, wife. It is time 
she gave up her impish tricks. She is no longer so young as when we 
found her. She is no more a child. [ Je goes to the door and calls.| Undine! 
Come home ! 

Voice 1n Distance. No—no—I am happy here! [ Laughter. ] 

[ FisoeRMAN shuts door. 

Wire. She will never be our daughter, husband. She is not of our kith 
and kin. Is it red blood that flows in her veins? I do not know, nor do 
you. What is it that is wanting in herface? Something which others 
have, men and women like ourselves, but she has it not. She has strange, 
uncanny ways. Can she be warm and loving and kind? Can she love ? 
I do not know, nor do you. 

Fisn. She will be our daughter, I tell you, if you only give her time. 
She will forget all her wild kindred and no longer be the sister of winds 
and waves. And when she loves a man, as woman loves, then the some- 
thing you speak of will come into her face, and we shall be proud of her, 
and have little grandchildren at our knees . . . 
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Wire. I think not, I think not. She does not come to you when you 
eall. Call her, she will not obey! 

Fisu. Hark, what was that? I thought I heard a cry. It is the 
second time I have heard a cry. [He goes to the window : there is a knock at 
the door. | 

Tue Voice Ovrsipe. Let me in, let me in, for the love of God! 

Fisu. Shall I open, shall I open the door, good wife ? 

Wrre, Better not. It is Kiihleborn, it may be, Kihleborn, spirit of 
evil, disguised in some mad shape, come to mock at us. 

Fisu. But it may be some Christian soul. Yet who can be abroad on 
so wild a night ? [ The knocking is repeated, and the same voice. 

Wire. It may be fate, good husband, knocking at our doors. One must 
open the door when fate knocks. 

Fisu. [ going to door| Come in, come in. I pray God all may be well. 


[ Enter Kytcut Hvutpsranp, wet from the storm. | 


Hvutp. I thank you, good friends. Peace be with you. I am worn and 
wasted with travel and I would fain rest awhile, if I may. Good Lord, 
how the wind blows to-night! [ He shivers. | 

Wire. Come to the fire and welcome, sir. It is ill to be abroad in 
storms like these. 


[ Hutpsranp throws off cloak, and comes towards fire. 
Fish. We ask no questions, sir. We give all we can, warmth and 
shelter. 


Wire. Nay, but we can give some poor morsel to eat, if the Knight be 


hungry. 

Hutp. I am hungry, good mother—and cold and wet. [ Sits down. ] 

[ The FisHERMAN bestirs himself to put bread and cheese and beer 
from a cupboard on the table, the Kxiaur watching him 
awhile, and then gazing into the fire abstractedly. 

Hutp. [after a moment’s pause} You have not asked my name, good 
friends, but I owe it to you and to your hospitality to tell you. Iam Count 

, luldbrand of Ringstetten—perchance you know the castle? 

Fisn. Ay, ay. I have heard of it. 

Hux. But what a forest! What a forest! [Looks into the fire, gloomily. | 

Fisu. You lost your way in our forest, sir ? 

Hutp. Yes... All the devils of the air are abroad to-night! 

Wire. Ay, ay. They ride the horses of the wind, and the spirits of the 
forest come to meet them. Trouble and woe, trouble and woe for those 
who have to pass them, when they are at play! 

Hutp. [shudders] And the voices, and the whisperings, and the thunder 
of their laughter! I was mad to try the journey. 

Fisn. A task was set you, sir? 

Hvutp. No—vwell, in one fashion, yes. I was bidden by the lady, Ber- 
talda, the queen of the tournay, to pass through the forest. I could not 
be her liege-knight if I did not accept her challenge. But it was a fool’s 
errand I was sent upon. I lost my horse, for he was frightened 
and threw me, and galloped into the night. And I was forced to make 
my way as best I could on foot. It was a fool’s errand—just to win 4 
lady’s smile. May I eat, good mother? 
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Fisu. Ay, sir, eat and drink. It ishumble fare, but you are welcome. 
[ The Kniaut eats silently and there is silence. Suddenly there is 
a splash of water on the window panes and a peal of laughter. 

The Knicut starts. 

Hutp. What was that ? 

Fisu. Nay, sir, do not start. It is only my wild madcap of a daughter, 
playing us one of her tricks. 

Huup. Your daughter? And abroad such a night as this ? 

Fisu. Yes, our daughter, Undine. She has ever been fond of some 
roguery. But I would that she would come back home. 

Wire. She is not of our kith and kin, Sir Knight. We lost our own 
bairn, and heavy was our sorrow. Then was this child, Undine, found 
asleep on the edge of the lake. And we took her, and have brought her 
up as our own. But innature she belongs not to us but to the waters 
whence she came. Undine, the child of the wave. 

Fisn. Come, come, good wife. She will grow to be our very own, in 
time. Sheis but seventeen, as yet. And dearer to us every year that 
passes. [ Goes to the window, open it and listens.] But I would fain see 
her face and know that she is safe. Undine! Undine! 

Hvtp. It cannot be well that she should be out and abroad to-night. 

Fisn. I am going out to find her, good wife. I cannot sleep in peace, 
if she be not returned. 

Hurp. And I will go with you and help you. 

Fisn. Nay, sir, I would not trouble you. You have had walking 
enough to-night. 

Hutp. I am stronger now. Come, Fisherman, we will find her. [Puts 
on cloak and hat and they go out together. | 

Wire. [Left alone puts away the eatables in the cupboard and then goes on 
spinning.| We do not know when Fate comes to our doors, for she comes 
in many guises. But she must always come in . . . there are no bolts 
and bars that will keep her out. As'I sit here and spin I think of many 
things, and sometimes I know when Fate’s moment has arrived. Dark 
and strange is the forest, and dark and strange the figure which mov 
through it . . . moving, moving to our doors. What will the morrow 
bring? That which is born of to-day. It is fated, it cannot be altered. 


[A chorus outside sings softly : 


High in the spaces of sky 
Reigns inaccessible Fate : 
Yields she to prayer or to ery ? 
Answers she early or late? 


Change and re-birth and decay, 
Dawning and darkness and light— 
Creatures they are of a day, 
Lost in a pitiless night. 


Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea: 
Centuries vanish away— 
She waits—the eternal She. 
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Nay, but the Gods are afraid 
Of the hoary Mother’s nod ; 
They are of things that are made, 
She the original God. 





They have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been : 

Her no upheavals appal— 
Silent, unmoved and serene. 


Silent, unmoved, and serene, 
Reigns in a world uncreate, 
Eldest of Gods and their Queen, 


Featureless, passionless Fate. 


[Puts away spinning wheel and exit to her room. 


Scene II. 


[Enter Knicut Hutpsranp, with Unpine. Both are wet with 
the rain, and Unvtne’s hair is blown about her face. 
UnpvineE very quiet, with large wistful eyes. 


Houtp. I have found you, Undine. . . . I have found you at last. 

Unpine. Yes, you have found me. You were always sure to find me, 
for I have known you a long time past! 

Hvtp. But how can that be, Undine? I knew your name, for your 
foster-father has told me, and your strange, wild history. But how 
do you know me? I have never seen you before, nor have you 
seen me. 

Unpine. I do not know your name—but that does not matter. 
What is your name? 

Hvuxip. Huldbrand—the Count Huldbrand, who lives in the castle of 
Ringstetten. 

Unpine. Huldbrand, Huldbrand. I will try to remember your name. 
But your name does not matter. I have known you a long time. 

Huup. No, no, Undine. . . that is impossible. 

Unnive. Does it seem to you so strange? But I have dreamt of you, 
and dreams tel! the truth. 

Huitp. When have you dreamt of me, Undine? 

Unpinz. Oh, deep down in the blue waters, where all my childhood 
was spent. There were miles and miles of blue sea above me, and all 
my fathers and brothers and kinsmen were round me, and Kiihleborn 
used to watch me with his big eyes. 

Hvuip. Who is Kiihleborn ? 

Unpinz. Hush! . . . you must not speak his name. He is my uncle, 
and he never liked me to dream, because he knew thatin dreams I ceased 
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to belong to the sea. Dreams always take one into another world and 
then one gets restless. All love of change is born of dreams. And if 
one desires change, then the old world slips away and the new thing 
happens to one—the strange new thing which is to give one a soul. . . 

Hvutp. What do you mean, Undine ? 

Unprine. They told me I had no soul, it was Kiihleborn who told me. 
‘‘- You have no soul, Undine,” he said, ‘‘ what is the good of dreaming?” 
And I said, ‘“ But it is a soul I want, why should I not dream?” And 
he used to shake his head and turn away. But for me the passion grew 
stronger and stronger, the passion for the new thing, the passion for a 
soul. And it was you whom I saw, you who were to give me a 
soul. That is why I have come up out of the deep waters to find 
you. . . . Long time have I known you, Huldbrand 

Huxp. You are very beautiful, Undine. 

Unpiye. Can one be beautiful if one has no soul? I do not think 
so. The soul must look out of the eyes. In the deep world below 
the waters there are many shapes and bodies and limbs which are 
beautiful, but no beautiful faces, no beautiful eyes... they are all 
soulless . 

Hvutp. You are more beautiful than the women of my world, 
Undine. 

Unpine. The women of your world, Huldbrand? Are they beautiful ? 
Tell me of them . . . I have only seen my foster-mother [/aughs]. Have 
you seen many fair women, Huldbrand? 

Huup. Yes, Undine. 

Unpriye. Fairer than I am? 

Huwp. Yes... . I donot know... 

Unpine. Beautiful women? Have youseen one most beautiful woman? 
For to all of us there must be one most beautiful thing—that for which 
the body is athirst and the heart craves. I saw that in my dream—a 
face and a body like yours, Huldbrand. And that is why 1 knew you 
when you came. But you—have you seen the one most beautiful 
woman ? 

Hutp. I do not know, Undine—perhaps—I thought so—once. 

Unpine. You thought so once? When did you think so? Tell me 
about her. What was her name ? 

Hvutp. Never mind about her. Let us speak about you. 

Unpine. No, no, I want to know her name. Should I like her? I 
do not think I should like her. 

Hutp. Her name was Bertulda. 

Unpine. Bertalda—it is a beautiful name. But I do not like her. 
Why do I not like her? Was she good to you? Do you love her? 

Hutp. I do not know—perhaps. 

Unvine. Whose are those colours you are wearing? Are they Ber- 
talda’s ? 

Huxp. [smiling] Yes. ... But... 

Unpine. [takes his hand and puts her teeth to it} I hate her . . . I hate 
Bertalda! [ Zler manner gets wilder. } 

Hu p. Oh, little cat! Why did you bite me? 
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Unpine. [gets up and goes away from him| What did Bertalda make 
youdo? For all women make men do something. What did Bertalda 
make you do? 

Hvutp. You hurt me, Undine. Why did you bite me? 

Unprne. Because I hate Bertalda. What did she make you do? 

Hvuxp. She made me come through the forest. She was the queen of 
the tournay, and I wore her colours and had to do what she ordained. And 
she challenged me to go alone through the enchanted forest. But the 
forest brought me to you, Undine. 

Unpinz. Ah, yes, the forest! I knew what must have happened to 
you there. You had a strange time in the forest! [waltzing with slow 
steps.| Many of my kinsmen were round you, Arkél and Sibol and 
Harald, and—Kiihleborn! They were round you all the time, and they 
—teased you! { Laughs. } 

Hvutp. Yes—yes . . . but it is over now. 

Unpine. [still moving in slow dancing steps| I heard them calling, calling 
all night. ‘The spirit of storm, and the spirit of the trees, and the spirit 
of the waters. I knew that they were holding high revels. And once the 
voices were so loud that I went out, but they would not listen to me. 
And again, a little later, I heard them crying—‘‘ He is coming! He is 
coming! But Undine must not know! Stop him! Stop him! Bind 
him with your chains! Let him never get out of the forest, lest Undine 
should see him and love him!” I heard them plainly enough. [ Stops 
dancing. | But it was fated that you should come here, and that I should 
see you, and that I should love you. [ Sings. | 


There was a kingdom fair to see, 
But pale, so pale, with never a rose : 
The cold wind blows across the lea, 
Westward the pale sun goes. 


There was a maiden, soft and dear, 
But pale, so pale, with never a rose: 
Each quivering eyelid holds a tear, 
Sea-ward her sad heart goes .. . 
[Ends with almost a sob. 
You will not go away again, Huldbrand ? [ Comes and sits down again. | 
Hutp. No—I shall not go away again. 
Unpine. You will not leave me? 
Hvutp. No. I shall not leave you. 
Unpine. Am I beautiful, am I beautiful, Huldbrand ? 
Hutp. Yes, yes. 
Unpine. More beautiful than all? More beautiful than—Bertalda ? 
[ Comes over to him and puts her hand on his shoulder. | 
Hvup. Yes. Put your face near mine. Ah, you are beautiful, Undine! 
You are like the spring coming over the fields. You are the dawn coming 
over the waters. You are the first star that shines when the sun has 
gone down and the twilight creeps over the land. You are the flower of 
the earth, the fine-spun foam of the sea! You are beautiful—beautiful! 
Unnvine. Do you love me—do you love me, Huldbrand ? 
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Hutp. Yes, I love you, Undine. Put your face close to me—close. 
Your mouth—give me your mouth. Your sweet, full lips. Ah!—{ He 
kisses her.| Why do you tremble, dear? 

UnpinE. I love you, Huldbrand—I shall always love you. [She kisses 
him. | 


Scene III. 


[ Enter Fisherman with a priest, Prrest Hettmann, both very 
wet. UNDINE goes forward to greet the FisHeRMAN. 


Fis. Undine [embraces her], you have come back, thank the good 
Lord for his mercies. I knew you would come back [turning to Knicur]. 
You found her, Sir Knight? Nay, you might have let me know. I 
searched long and far, and all in vain! 

Hu.p. And I only went down to the little river, and there on the 
opposite bank was Undine. I crossed the river—though she waved me 
back, for she knew the current to be strong—and the waves tore and 
tugged at me as I waded across. But I would not have Undine touch 
the water again. 

Fisu. You carried her over the water? [the Kniaur assents.] And 
you, Undine . . . are you glad to be home? You have made me very 
anxious to-night. 

Unpine. Yes, I am glad to be home. [She is very quiet throughout this 
scene. She sits in a corner of the room, watching everyone with big thoughtful 
eyes. | 

Hutp. But you, too, have found some one? [indicating the Priest. ] 

Fisn. Yes. Come forward to the fire, Priest Heilmann. Your dress is 
dripping with to-night’s storm. 

Priest. It is a good deed you have done in that you saved me to- 
night. I thought to die in the forest. But God was good to me. Per- 
chance he hath still some work for his servant to do [Jooks at Knicur and 
Unp1ne ]. 

Fisu. Come, let us draw close to the fire, all of us. My old wife, I 
take it, has gone to bed. But we can talk awhile. Take some food and 
drink [the Priest shakes his head). The storm is dying down, I think. 

Priest. Nay, still the clouds press low upon the earth, and the wind 
is still moaning round the eaves of the cottage, and the waters are run- 
ning in mad course—the waters which divide us from the mainland, and 
bring us nearer this strange lake. The lake, too, is full of voices. 
What do they say to you, Fisherman? What do they say to you, Sir 
Knight ? 

Fisu. To me they say that Undine is returned. 

Hutp. And to me that Undine is won. 

Priest. And to me that God hath still some work for his servant to 
do. Nay, what was that ? 

[ There is a burst of rain upon the window, which forces it open. 
All of them sit still and look fearfully out into the darkness. 
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Unpine slowly rises, and remains standing, spell-bound. 
The voice of KU HLEBORN ts heard singing. 


[ KUHLEBORN sings. | 
A night of storm 
And a night of woe! 
And the sailors bold 
And the ships of old 
Are hidden and buried for aye 
In the deep sea’s mystery— 
! 
Long, long ago! 


The ships are torn 
And the men are dead : 
And their names are lost 
And their bones are tost 
Hither and thither, to and fro, 
Where no man may see and no man know— 
I’ the deep sea’s bed ! 


Hutp. Whose voice was that? 

Unpryge. It was Kiihleborn’s. [She goes over to the window, muttering 
some words, and moving her arms. The window closes again. The Pro 
holds up the cross hanging on his girdle. | 

Priest. There is witchery here. Devil or angel, man or fiend, I bid 
thee leave us. . . . I ban thee from our sight. .. , 

Fisu. Nay, Father, we hear many such sounds, night and day. I 
pray you, be not concerned. For Undine knows how to govern these 
spirits. She talks to them in their own tongue, and they obey. Draw 
nearer the fire. The whole night has been alive with voices. 

Hut. Ay, that is true. [He shudders. ] 

Priest. And for me it hath been a night of peril and of trial. The 
devil in many shapes hath been at my side: and strange, muttering 
shapes of temptation and sin have plucked at my girdle. . . . Not only 
storm and wind and rain have buffetted me. These I could bear. But 
hell hath been let loose and all Satan’s messengers have been abroad. 
Fiends have sate upon the back of winds, and the thunder hath echoed 
words of fearful blasphemy. . . . Is my penance complete, O God, is my 
penance complete ? 

[ Unprne looks at him with wonder. 

Fisn. What is your penance, good Father? 

Hu p. Is there some sin for which you have had to atone? Tell us, if 
your lips be not sealed. 

[ Unpine comes forward with her eyes fixed on the Priest, and 
sits by the side of the Knicur on the ground, with her head 
resting against his knee. 

Priest. Ay, I will tell you. For it is ill to bear a burden alone. 
Seven days ago I set out from a convent, because for me there was no 
longer a life within its holy walls. Only by suffering could I redeem 
what I had done. I had failed to save a soul. 
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UnprneE. Failed to save a human soul? [She watches him intently.) 

Prizst. An old man was dying, and to me it had been ordered to take 
to him the holy elements ere he died. I was to be with him at eleven— 
no later, for he was sinking fast, and I had some journey to travel ere I 
could reach him. But at ten deep sleep overcame me, I know not from 
what cause. And when I awoke at last and hurried to his side, it was too 
late. He was dead. His soul had gone unshriven to the other world, 
and the fault was mine, the fault was mine! Eternally mine! [ He 
covers his face with his hands. | 

Huup. Nay, but we cannot help the tyranny of sleep. 

Priest. Sir Knight, can a man win the whole world if the cost be the 
loss of a soul? The fault was mine, the sin was grievous. There could be 
no excuse or pardon fora sin like this. Many waters will not wash away 
the deep stain of wilful transgression. 

Hvuup. And the penance, Father ? 

Priest. The abbot bade me wander forth on a hopeless quest. I was 
to seek through all the land, nor ever rest by day or night in the shelter 
of a home, until Ihad given a soul—given a soul in compensation for the 
soul I had lost. Is this not a hopeless task? For where and how can 
I give that with which all human beings are born—God’s gracious gift 
of a soul, which lifts us from the brute? Nay, even now I am wrong to 
linger here. I may not take shelter in a home, till my task be done. 

‘ad that, alas, it can never be! Woe is me, for I am undone, for ever 
.nd ever! God’s penance is harder than I can bear! 
| He rises slowly from his seat with a deep sigh. UNDINE goes 
over to him and lays her hand on his arm. 

UnpivyeE. Holy Father, what is a soul ? 

Fisu. Hear the child! What is a soul? Why, we all knowthat! Nay, 
mind her not, Father. 


Hutp. But let the child speak, and let the Father answer. What is 
a soul? 

Priest. Ah, my child, I can only tell in part. It is that by which we 
live in this world and that by which we hope to live in the world to come. 


God gives it to us that we may be removed from the beasts that perish, 
and that we may know Him... . 


Unpiye. Does it hurt, the soul ? 

Fiso. Why, what means this strange question? How can the soul 
hurt? Hush, hush, Undine. . 

Houtp. I think I know what Undine means. . . . Is it true that things 
have more power to hurt us because we have a soul ? 

Prigst. Ay, ay. Evil can hurt us, because we havea soul. Passion 
and sin can stain our lives, remorse can sting our conscience, because we 
haveasoul. But.... 

Unpinz. Is it good to be hurt, to be stained, to be stung . . .? 

Priest. My child, it hath been so ordained, that by suffering men should 
become good. 

Unprve. Can one love without a soul ? [Looking away from Priest and 


nestling against HutpBranp] You can tell me, Huldbrand, for the Father 
knows little, may be, about love. 
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Hovxp. Tell me yourself, Undine, for indeed, I cannot say—— 

Unprnz. I think one may love without a soul . . . as the birds and the 
beasts love. But the love of human beings seems to be different from 
this. I cannot explain it altogether, but there seems to look from the 
eyes of men and women something which will make the man die for the 
woman, and the woman live for the man. Before we love, we think 
mostly for ourselves, but when we love we think always, always, always 
for that which is more than ourselves. . . . the thing to which the heart 
clings. [The storm seems to rise again without.| [With a change of manner | 
Hark! Ihear the wind sighing and the waters moaning, Kiihleborn, 
Kiihleborn. . . . No, no, I do not want a soul! I want to be free— 
free! Kihleborn! [She goes to the window, throws it open and looks out. 
Then turning round.| Shall I sing to you, good Father? Listen to the 
song of the winds and waters. 

[ She chants the same song that KiinLEBorn had sung, and as she 
sings, a soft chorus outside repeating the same words, grows 
louder and louder. 

Priest. [rises and goes over to her} Child, what are you? I conjure 
you to tell me. 

[He raises the crucifix and UNDINE ts cowed. 

Unprine. I am Undine, the child of the wave. ...I cannot harm 
you. But youcan harmme. No—TI do not wantasoul. It frightens 
me, it frightens me! 

Priest. [to Fisnerman] Whose child is this? 

Fisn. It is ours, holy Father, my wife’s and mine. It has been ours 
for many, many years. 

Unpinge. No—no. I am the child of the sea-depths, born of the foam 
and the surge. My father is the Lord of the Mediterranean and Kiihle- 
born is my uncle; and my cousins are Arkél, and Sibol and Harald! I 
want no soul! I want no soul! Why should I suffer pain and sorrow 
and remorse... . 

Priest. Child, God hath sent me to you: He hath still some work for 
His servant todo. Is it not strange that I should come after seven days’ 
wandering—I that had lost a human soul by my folly and neglect—to 
find that I may, if Heaven so will, give a soul? ... Ido not rightly 
understand who you are, nor what is the strange kinship with the winds 
and waves, of which you boast. But this at least Idimly see . . . that you 
are soulless, and that God gives you the chance, the one chance, to 
become human and to know Him. 

Unpine. [ petulantly] I am the spirit of the dancing waters. I will have 
nothing to do with your pain and sorrow and remorse. ... Kiihleborn, 
Kiihleborn! [She goes to the window and opens it. | 

Prizst. Then my penance must remain unfulfilled ; the hard yoke laid 
on me. . . . I must go forth from your home, Fisherman. . . . I must 
fare on my way alone... . 

Fisu. [anziously] Undine, have you no pity on the holy Father ? 

Hvuip. Undine, Undine! Do you renounce my love? You cannot 
love without a human soul. You saidso yourself. [Unp1ne looks wistfully 
at Hutpsranp.] And your dreams, Undine? Did you not dream that 
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you would find me and put your hand in mine? Was not this the passion 
of your youth? Why, then, do you start back—now when the time comes 
to wina human soul? Have you forgotten, have you forgotten, Undine ? 

UnpixE [slowly] No, I have not forgotten. [ She shuts the window, against 
which there comes a rattle of water and wind.| Peace, peace, Kiihleborn ' 
It is fated that so it should be. No one can escape the thing that is 
doomed! And it is better that I should live the new life... . 

Priest. God be with thee, my daughter, for thou see’st more than all 
of us. It may be that thou wilt suffer if thou becomest human: but 
thou shalt know joy and sorrow and love—the things which are of great 
price. And for awhile, may be, thou shalt taste all the blessedness of 
human warmth and the kindness of human hearts. . . . 

Unvine. [whose manner has become very quiet and who has come back to 
Hvutppranp] Say it again, say it again, Huldbrand! 

Hutp. Say what again, Undine ? 

Unvine. That you love me. 

Hoetp. I love you, Undine. 

Unprve. I love you, Huldbrand. I shall always love you. 

[ She kisses him. 

Unp1ne. [starting away| But will you always be kind tome? Never 
say a harsh or bitter word ? 

Hutp. Never, never, Undine. 

Unpine. For, indeed, you must not be angry with me, if you would 
keep me by your side. Hark, how the spirits of the air are storming 
outside! Hark, how Kiihleborn raves! For he knows that I am going 
away from him, from the old home...to the new home—where all 
will be strange. Never be angry with me, Huldbrand... 

Huup. Never, Undine. 

Unprxe. For if you speak bitter words to me, by the sea, or by tlie 
river, by running streams or dancing fountains, then will the spell be 
undone, and I shall go back to Kiihleborn! It is by love that I am 
winning a human soul, and if love fails, then the human soul is lost. . . 
Do you understand, Huldbrand ? 

Hvutp. I understand [he gives her his hand]. 

Unprne. Holy Father, give us your blessing. Make us man and wife. 

Priest. [raises his hands over them as they kneel] If his love be thine and 
thine be his, then I pronounce you, Huldbrand and Undine, to be man 
and wife. God’s blessing rest on you! [ They rise. ] 

Fisn. [embracing UnpinE] God be with you, my child. You are my 
child, at last ! 

Unpine. [ going back to Hutppranp] Say it again, say it again, Huld- 
brand ! 


Hutp. I love you, I love you, Undine... [ They kiss. | 
CurTAIN. 
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ACT II. 


[Some weeks elapse. | 
Scene I. 


[At Castle Ringstetten. A large hall opening on a balustrade looking over the 
courtyard. Thereis a fountain with gushing water at the end of the hall. 
The hall is full of guests, as it is the day of welcome for Sir HutpBRanD 
and his wife UnvInE. Among the guests are the FisHerMan and his Wire 
whose appearance causes some surprise and derision: but they are evidently 
there for a purpose. Constant movement in the crowd and laughter. There 
are three beggarmen and one blind man with dog on the steps. 


Ist Becear. It is a good day for us when the Count comes home. 

3x1nD May. Is the day fair? Does the sun shine ? 

2np Brcoar. The day is fair, but there is no sun; and there are dark 
clouds gathering in the west. 

3xpD Beecar. And what may that mean? Can you tell us that? 

Burp Man. Joy and sorrow combined : sorrow coming in the evening. 

Ist Beccar. But joy at mid-day. It is a good day for us when the 
Count comes home! 

Fisn. When does the Count come ? 

3xD Brccar. We know not: he is waited for now. 

Wire. [to blind man] Why sayest thou sorrow comes in the evening ? 

Burxp Man. Nay, it is not given to me to say why. I see not with my 
eyes. I see only with the eyes of the,soul. 

Wire. [shaking her head] Ay, ay, no one can tell how the day will end. 
What must be, will be. 

Fisu. And Undine comes too—Count Huldbrand’s bride! 

2np Becoar. [pointing] See how the water rises and falls in the 
fountain! 

Buiyp May. Is the water angry? Does it rise and fall as though in 
pain and fury ? 

Wire. Why should the water be angry ? 

Burp Man. Nay, I know not. I only know that which I see with the 
eyes of my soul. 

ist Beccar. It is a good day for us, when the Count comes home! 


[Enter Bertarpa, with her foster-parents, who, being people of 


dignity, are shown up to the dais. 


Bert. [to her parents| It is now some weeks since I saw Count Huld- 
brand, and I marvel at men’s fickleness. For, indeed, when I saw him 
last he was the victor in the lists, and I the queen to whom, after his 
battles, he made obeisance. And he made me a certain promise and asked 
for my gloves. But I said that he should have my gloves only when he 
had been through the forest (wherein no man is safe) and come back to 
me again. And now he comes not to beg of me any guerdon for his 
loyalty and the performance of his word, but as a disloyal knight, who 
has fallen in love with some leman’s eyes, and brings her home as his 
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bride! Truly I marvel that a few weeks should make so great a 
change! 

Fisn. [coming up to her] I pray you, good lady, to pardon me, but how 
soon is the Lady Undine expected to arrive ? 

Bert. [haughtily] You had better ask one of the attendants. I know 
no Lady Undine. 

Fisn. Not know the Lady Undine? Why she is my daughter, and the 
wife of a worthy knight, Count Huldbrand of Ringstetten ! 

Wire. Nay, she is no daughter of ours, I would have you know, fair 
lady, although my good man here is for ever thinking and saying so. 
She is our foster-daughter, given us by kind Heaven, when our own was 
lost. [ Zo herself | I know not how all this will betide ! 

Tue Prope. [watching eagerly and pointing to distance, suddenly raise a 
cheer| Long live Count Huldbrand! Long live Sir Huldbrand of Ring- 
stetten ! 

Bert. Worthy knight, indeed! And long live his wife, Undine, the 
fisherman’s daughter! 

Fisn. { eagerly] Ay, ay. Tsay Amen to that! Long live Undine! 

Tue Prorre. [laughing at him] Thy daughter! A likely story! Tell 
us, old greybeard! [ Z’hey crowd round him. | 

Fisu. Ay, sirs, she is my daughter. At least [looking round anxiously 


Sor fear of his wife’s correction] she is our foster-daughter—a fair girl and 





a beautiful, and the very apple of my eye 

We. Nay, good man, hold thy tongue. Dost see how all the folk are 
laughing at thee ? 

Bert. There is good cause for laughter if this tale be true. I am glad 
I let the old man talk. She is your daughter, old fisherman ? 

Fisu. Ay, my lady, our foster-daughter. 

Bert. And her name is—what did you say ? 

Fis. Undine, my lady. 

Bert. And how came she to be Count Huldbrand’s wife ? 

Fisu. The Count came to my cottage—my cottage by the lake—through 
the forest, the dreadful forest, wherein no man is safe ; and because rest 
is sweet after toil, and safety welcome after danger, he fared well and 
happily with me and my old wife. 

Bert. Yes—and Undine ? 

Fisn. She is a child of springs and seas and running water, and she 
found grace in the eyes of the Knight. So they were wed, and a Priest, 
who was with us, gave her his blessing and made them man and wife. 

Wire. I wonder at thee, that thou talkest so much. What matters all 
this to the good lady? . 

Bert. Nay, I thank you, good Fisherman. [ Goes up. | 

Tur Peorte. | shouting] They come, they come! Here are the Count 
and his bride. Long live the Count Huldbrand! Long live his bride! 

[ There is a general commotion, while HULDBRAND and UNDINE, 
preceded by Heralds and Serving-men, appear at the balus- 
trade, having come up from the courtyard, and then pass 
through hall to the dais. General acclamation. Music and 
song of Choir. Zhe Heralds blow a fanfare. UNDINE 
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is looking here and there—with a pleased and happy smile— 
and as she sees FisHERMAN and Wi¥e she greets them 
heartiiy. Her eyes finally rest on the fountain and she 
grows pensive for a moment. | 
Hvup. My friends! I thank you for your welcome home. I am glad 
of your presence here on a day which means so much for my happiness, 
and I hope, yours also. And I present to you my bride—my bride, 
Undine, who is as joyful to be with you all as I am. 
[ Cheers; Unvrxe bows and smiles. “ Long live Count Huld- 
brand’s bride, Undine! 
[Bertatpa and her foster-parents go up to Hutpsranp, who 
presents UnpINE to them. They remain talking while 
Unpine slowly moves towards the fountain. She bends 


” 


over it. The people are slowly filing out. 

Unpine. Kiihleborn! Kiihleborn! Will you not leave me this one 
day in peace? Nay, I know thy message, and I will deliver it faithfully. 
Peace, peace, Kiihleborn! 

Bert. What says your wife, Sir Count? Did I not hear her speak ? 

Hvuip. No—I did not hear her say anything. 

Bert. I thought she said some words at the fountain. See, she is now 
wholly engrossed with the old fisherman and his wife. Perhaps she 
prefers their conversation to ours. 

Hvutp. Why, yes, in some sort that may be true. They are her parents. 
Come hither, Undine. | Unprne comes back to dais. 

Bert. You know well the Fisherman and his wife, it seems. Can it 
be true, as I have heard, that they are your parents ? 

Unpine. | with a slow, sweet smile| No—they were very good to me at 
the cottage by the lake. They are, in truth, my foster-parents. But I 
am not of their kin, I am the child of the waters. 

Hvuxip. Not now, Undine. 

Unpine. No—that is true. I was the child of the waters until I 
married you. Now I am Count Huldbrand’s wife. 

sERT. | laughs) One cannot so easily change one’s blood by marriage, 
Undine. 

Unpine. No, Bertalda, one cannot easily change one’s blood. For you, 
too, hold to your own proper ancestry and carry about with you the blood 
of your father and mother. 

Bert. What do you mean? My parents came with me to this hall to 
wish you and the Count welcome. 

Unvine. Your foster-parents, Bertalda. But you do not belong to 
them, for you were given to them by the will of Heaven as a foundling. 
They have been very good to you, as my foster-parents have been to me; 
and you have lived with them now for many years, just as if you had 
been their very own. ButIcan give you your real father and mother. 
Your real father and mother are here ! 

| Pointing to FisHERMAN and WIFE. 
Bert. Mere fisherfolk! 
Hvuuip. What nonsense is this, Undine ? 
Unpinz. It is not nonsense, Huldbrand. I know what I am saying, 
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for the secret has been told me—by those you wot of. These two, the 
fisherman and his wife, lost their child and then found me. Their lost 
child was taken to Ringstetten and she stands there! [ Pointing to Brr- 
TaLpA.] Are you not glad to find your kith and kin? 

Bert. Is your wife mad, Huldbrand ? 

Hvutp. Hush, hush, Undine, do not speak such wild words. All these 
things—secret messages, hidden mysteries, marvellous relationships— 
belong to your past. They have nothing to do with the present, re- 
member. 

Unpine. But, indeed, indeed, what I say is true. [To Berrarpa } 
Are you not glad to find your father and mother? And you [turning to 
FIsHERMAN |, are you not glad to get back again your own child ? 

Fisn. Nay, nay, you are my child, Undine; I want no other. 

Wire. And what have we to do with fine ladies? We live as we can, 
and we do that which Fate allows. 

Unpine. [half crying] Will no one believe me? Not you—or you— 
or you? 

Hutp. | sternly] Where did you learn these fancies, Undine? With 
whom have you been talking by the way? Are these two [ pointing to 
FisHERMAN and Wire} in this plot? [ They shake their heads and move off. | 
Or is this fine story only your invention? I had thought differently of 
you, Undine. 

Bert. She wishes to get rid of me, Huldbrand, that is what she 
desires. 

Unpine. There is no plot. There is no invention. It is true. He 
told me. 

Huup. He told you? Who? [Unptne is silent.) Was it Heilmann, 
the priest? [Unprve ?s silent.] Who was it? [He comes over to her and 
seizes her by the hands.| Tellme. You shall tell me. 

Unping. [slowly | It was Kiihleborn. Oh, let me go! 

Hutp. [throwing her off| I thought all that was over. I hoped you 
were beginning a new life! But you have deceived me, it appears, Un- 
dine. You have made a mock at Bertalda. You have filled me with 
shame. 

[ UnpIneE, bursting into tears, goes sadly through the hall. The 
FIsHERMAN and his WIFE hold out their hands to her, and 
she goes out with them. As she passes the steps the foun- 
tain bubbles furiously. 1st BEGGARMAN is on the steps. 
lst BeccarmMaN. It is a good day for us when the Count comes 
home ! 


Scene II. 


[Bertatpa and HutpBranp alone. A silence. 


Bert. I congratulate you on your wife, Huldbrand. 

Hutp. Nay, she was overwrought—tired, may be, with her journey. 
Bert. Is that so? To me she seemed not so much tired, as 
Hvutp. As what, Bertalda ? 
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Bert. Well, if she was mad, there was some sense and method in her 
madness. 

Hutp. What do you mean? 

Bert. You must forgive me if I ask you a question, Huldbrand. For, 
indeed, in some senses, I have a right to know. When you went through 
the forest and found Undine at the cottage by the lake, did you have 
some talk, you two, about each other and about the past? Did she tell 
you anything about herself, and did you tell her anything about your- 
self ? 

Hutp. Yes, we talked—we talked of many things. But I do not, of 
course, remember all that we said. 

Bert. Oh, I know that Undine is more beautiful than I am, and 
beauty has its privileges. When a man talks toa beautiful woman he is 
not thinking of what she says, but of what she is. It is enough for him 
that something lovely and exquisite and gracious is before his eyes. So 
when you were talking to Undine, it was Undine’s beauty you were 
thinking of, not of the precise words she was uttering. But perhaps you 
may remember what you told her about yourself. 

Hutp. Yes, Bertalda, I think I do. 

Bert. Did you tell her why you had passed through the forest, for 
example ? 

Hutp. Yes, I said I was under some sort of challenge and promise, so 
that I must needs pass through—on the honour of my knighthood. 

Bert. And you mentioned my name ? 

Hutp. Yes. 

Bert. Then I quite understand Undine’s little plot, Huldbrand! 

Hutp. Was it a plot, Bertalda ? 

Bert. You gave it that name yourself! But if Undine knew that you 
loved me before you loved her—or, shall I say, that we had talked toge- 
ther before ever such a woman as Undine had been heard of—why it is 
just possible that she was—what shall I say?—jealous? You are silent, 
Huldbrand—but is it not, at least, possible? And after all, what do you 
know of Undine ? 

Hu tp. Bertalda, Bertalda, she is my wife. 

Bert. Yes, I know she is your wife, but what do you know of her, of 
her ancestry, of her character, her nature? Who is this Kiihleborn of 
whom she speaks? And why does she mutter to herself when she 
thinks no one is noticing her? There is something strange and uncanny 
about her, and you know it. 

Hutp. Bertalda, she is my wife. 

Bert. Oh yes, she is your wife; but is she the wife for Count Huld- 
brand of Ringstetten ? How will Count Huldbrand be able to live with 
all these Kiihleborns and this love of fountains and this muttering of 
spells and incantations? What is Count Huldbrand’s place in a home 
shared with elves and sprites and hobgoblins? Have you thought of 
all this? 

Hutp. Oh, Bertalda, do not talk of these things, she is my wife. 

Bert. And I—have I no right to be heard? Is Bertalda so wholly 
forgotten? What were the words you said to me only a few weeks ago ? 
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For whose sake did you go through the forest? Who was the queen of 
the tournay when you fought so stoutly in the lists? Is it the same 
Huldbrand who whispered soft words of love in my ear, and who 
asked of me, as the gage and testament of his plighted troth, my 
gloves? Will you ask of me my gloves, now, Huldbrand ? 

Hutp. Bertalda, Bertalda... . 

Bert. Ah, Huldbrand, Huldbrand, is man’s memory so short? I 
have not forgotten, Huldbrand, for woman’s love has deeper roots—it 
cannot be torn up and flung aside so easily [coming close to him]. Huld- 
brand, will you take my gloves now ? 

Hutp. No, no—Bertalda... 

Bert. See, I offer them to you, Huldbrand. I will give you my gloves 
and you shall give me that little chain you wear. It shall be my necklace, 
and it shall never be taken from my neck... Just for memory’s sake, 
Huldbrand, will you grant me this little boon ? 

Hutp. Yes, Bertalda, [slowly] I will give you the chain and welcome. 
But your gloves I may not have... no—no... they cannot belong to 
me—now [gives her the chain). 

Bert. Will you not put the chain round my neck, Huldbrand? For 
memory’s sake ? [He is putting the chain round her neck. She holds up her 
face to him.| For memory’s sake, Huldbrand? [He bends, as he kisses her. | 


[Zhe stage grows dark. The fountain plashes noisily. There 
is a flash, and Kiintesorn is heard singing. Terror of 
BERTALDA, who clings to Hutppranp. Jn the midst of 
the turmoil, UNDINE comes in, and the stage grows light 
again. They start apart. 


ScenE ITI. 


Unpine. Kiihleborn! Kihleborn! Will you never leave me free? 
Peace! Peace! [ She goes over to fountain, which becomes calmed. | 

Hutp. I know not what sort of peace we are likely to have here, Undine. 
But is there never to be any breaking of the old ties, which bind you to 
these spirits of yours? What kind of new life is this—such as you 
promised—nay, swore to me on your wedding-day? You are false to 
your oath, Undine. 

Unpine. Ah, Huldbrand, it is not I who am false to our oaths—the 
oaths we both made when we were wed. For, indeed, the spirit of the 
waters is not wroth without cause, nor is he wont to vex himself for 
naught. I know not what may have stirred his anger, but 

Bert. Perhaps it is I, Undine. 

Unpine. Perhaps—I know not. 

Bert. {to Hutppranp| You hear how madly she is set on driving me 
forth ? First, the false story about my parentage: and now the suspicion 
that I vex her attendant... devils! 

Hvuup. For shame, for shame, Undine. What has Bertalda done that 
you thus pursue her with spite and jealousy ? 
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Unpine. [sadly | I pursue her with spite and jealousy ? Of what, then, 
should I be jealous? Nay, I know not whether it be she or you or I, with 
whom the spirit of the waters is wroth. But Huldbrand, I beseech you, 
look not on me so coldly and strangely. Ask yourself what I have done. 
Have I failed in my wifely duty ? 

Hutp. These interruptions from the spirit world, this constant reminis- 
cence that I won you in spite of winds and waves—they make me mad. 
I thought the old order had changed when Father Heilmann gave us his 
blessing. 

Bert. It is not likely to be a peaceful house, where spirits of evil are 
abroad. 

Unpine. [with a sigh} We must have the fountain closed, dear Huld- 
brand. 

Huxp. The fountain? But it has been here in this hall for years. It 
belongs to my father and grandfather and the past generations of my 
house. 

Unpine. Nevertheless, I beg of you, have it closed. If there be a great 
stone placed on the top, so that no water can bubble through, then the 
spirits of the water cannot make their presence known, and I shall be at 
rest and you once more content with me. 

Bert. Close the fountain? What silly tale is this? For myself I 
like the fountain ! 


[ She goes over to it playing with the necklace which HuLDBRAND 
had given her. 
Unpine. Bertalda, Bertalda, do not go near the fountain! 
Bert. Why not? I am not afraid of it. I have known it for years, 
Dear fountain, we are old friends, are we not ? 


[She bends over it. Suddenly a hand comes from the fountain 
and snatches the necklace away. BERTALDA gives a cry. 
Bert. Oh, my necklace, my necklace! 
Unpvine. Bertalda, what is it? What have you lost? 
Bert. My necklace, my necklace! The necklace which Huldbrand 
gave me! Give it back to me! [She holds out imploring hands to the 


Jountain. | 


Unvine. [slowly] The necklace Huldbrand gave you? When? Why? 
Oh, Huldbrand! [ She covers her face with her hands. | 
Bert. My necklace! Can you not help me, Undine? You are in 
league with these spirits! Ask them to give it back! 
Unpine. Am I to help her, Huldbrand ? 
Hutp. [turning away| Of course. If you can, Undine. 
UnpineE. Very well, if you wish it. 
[Unpine goes slowly over to the fountain, and bending over it, 
sings a little crooning song. 


I weave the spell of the wayside streams 
Where the wise old willows grow: 

There is peace, there is peace, neath the tender beams 
When the westering sun is low. 
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I weave the spell of the twilight hour 
Which all mortal things obey : 

There is sleep, there is sleep, when the shadows lower 
At the close of the long, long day. 


[Zhen she dips her hand into the water and brings out another 
necklace, made of coral, which she offers to Berraupa. 


Unpine. Here, Bertalda. 

Berr. But this coral gaud is not my necklace! I want no present 
from your evil spirits, Undine. I want the necklace with great pearls 
which Huldbrand gave me. Huldbrand, speak to her; speak to this 
sorceress of yours, who is not content with her lies and slander, but steals 

. What is yours and mine . 

Hutp. [striding over to fountain] Come, come, I have had enough of 
this. I do not choose to have my presents exchanged in this fashion ! 
[Te seizes the coral necklace from Bertatpa’s hands and flings it away. | 
There! I wash my hands of all your devilries ! 

Unpine. [covers her face and bursts out weeping) Oh, Huldbrand, Huld- 
brand ! 

Hutp. Is it not time? Have I not borne with all this foolery long 
enough? When I married you, I did not marry all the wild heritage of 
the past. I married you for what you are—not for what you had been. 
The Undine whom I brought away from the cottage by the lake was quiet, 
tender, submissive . . . not a witch in league with spirits! 

Unpine. Oh, Huldbrand—and am I not even now quiet, tender, sub- 
missive? Can I help it that when you bring me near fountains and 
streams and running water, the old links which bound me to the sea, with 
my Father in the Mediterranean and with Kiihleborn, revive and get 
strong again? Did I not warn you of this? Did I not, only a moment 
ago, bid you close up this fountain for fear of what might happen? Did 
I not beg Bertalda not to go near ? 

Hutp. I have nothing to do with all this. I only know that Undine, 
my wile, must have no relations with Undine, the daughter of the floods! 
I thought that this was your promise when we plighted our troth in the 
cottage. 

Unpivg. Oh, be patient, dear Huldbrand. For it only needs a little 
patience, a little love, a little affectionate sympathy, and all will be well. 
Gradually the whole past will wear itself away and be forgotten like a 
dream. But you must love-me, you must love me, Huldbrand! Only 
love can work the miracle of change, or bring a soul to its full 
maturity. 

Bert. [laughs| The daughter of the fisherman is too modest! Listen 
to the small and insignificant boon she asks ! 

Unpriye. Nay, it is not much for love to ask or love to grant. 

Hutp. And my life meanwhile? Is it to be one constant storm, 
haunted by all these demons of evil who scruple not to rob by force 
the gifts I choose to make? Or is it only to you that I may be 
allowed to give gifts ? 

Unpine. Oh, Huldbrand, why did you give your necklace to Bertalda ? 
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Hovtp. Ah, there, I suppose, is the root of the whole matter, Undine. 
But understand me, once for all, I shall give gifts when the fancy 
takes me, and I shall give them to whomsoever I choose. [ Zhe foun- 
tain bubbles up once more. | 

Unpine. [looking with alarm at the fountain] Oh, Huldbrand, I beg of 
you not to speak so loudly ! 

Bert. [/aughs once more] Are you master in your own house, Huld- 
brand ? 

Hu tp. I intend to be: and my wife must be something different from 
this . . . witch. [ Fountain bubbles up again. | 

Unpine. [throwing herself on her knees before him) Oh, Huldbrand, 
Huldbrand, do not say such terrible words! See—I will do all you 
ask. I will try to be the wife you wish, there is no single thought or 
desire of yours that I will not seek to understand, and—if it be possible 
for me—carry out. I will work for you, tend you in health or sickness, 
surround you with my tenderest love, live for nothing else save you— 
you—you. Only do not look at meso angrily: do not say such cruel 
words. Remember that I warned you, and you promised, not to be 
angry with me. You promised, you promised, Huldbrand. Have you 
forgotten ? 

Hvuxp. Will you banish once for all these associates of yours, who 
live in fountains and waters? Will you swear to me that there shall be 
no more interruptions from the spirit world? Will you break this 
power which Kiihleborn exercises over you and over my house? Am I 
to have peace or war? 

Unprnz. Be patient, be patient, Huldbrand. 

Hutp. No, I will not be patient. I mean to have peace. Will you 


7 ies ; ' 
swear to me that henceforth you . . . [Fountain again. } 

Unprne. Oh, Huldbrand, you know I cannot yet . . . it is not possible 
yet. . 


Hutp. [furious] Very well then. My mind is made up. In the name 
of all the witches, go and live with them, and leave us mortals in peace ! 
Sorceress as you are, there is no room for youin my house! Out of my 
sight . . . witch! 

[ There ts a blinding flash of lightning, the stage grows dark. 
KUHLEBORN comes forth from the fountain, and clasps 
UnpDINE in his arms. There ts a long roll of thunder. 

Unpine [as she fades away] Huldbrand. . . Huldbrand. .. . 

[Zerror of Bertaupa, who runs to Hutpsranp. Le holds her 
close for a moment. He then sternly repels her, and she 
runs out. HuLpBRanp, left alone. stands for a moment, 
gazing fixedly after Unvtne, takes a few steps after her, 
and returns. Then falls on his knees and holds out his 
hands. 

Hvuip. Undine... Undine... . 


Enp or Acr II. 





Vita 
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ACT ITI. 
[A week elapses. | 
A wild gorge of the mountains near Ringstetten through which a stream runs. 
Large boulders and rocks. On the crest of one of the environing hills is a 
wayside crucifix, FaruHer HEILMANN and a SHEPHERD meet in the gorge. 

Hern. [¢o Suzrpnerp] You are searching for something ? 

Suer. Ay. It is difficult to find them sometimes when they stray 
away. 

Hem. What is it you are looking for ? 

Suep. A sheep. 

Hetv. I will help you, for I too am looking for something. 

Suer. What is it ? 

Hew. A human soul. It is difficult to find it sometimes when it strays 
away. 

Suep. Ay, ay, maybe I shall find my sheep, before you find your 
human soul. 

Herz. I don’t know. It is possible. Shall we help each other ? 

Suer. I am willing enough. But I know a sheep when I see it, 
OG. ss 

Hei. You do not know a human soul? 

Suep. [with a laugh] Well—no. It is your business, human souls: 
just as mine is sheep. 

Her. Yes, we are both shepherds. You know the country well? 

Suep. I ought to. I have been over it since I was a boy. But the 
sheep are foolish things, when you leave them by themselves, and some- 
times they fall down the gorge and break their legs. 

Hert. Yes, yes. Human souls are foolish things, too, when left to 
themselves. They are very apt to fall, or else they are driven away by 
cruelty, or stupidity, or carelessness: and then it is a long search to 
recover them again. 

Suep. [who has climbed up and stands by the crucifix} You will see the 
country better, if you stand up here. 

Hem. Yes. The Cross will help both you and me. 

[He climbs up. Meanwhile Hu~ppranp comes down the gorge. 
There is a distant hollo. 

Suep. Ah, Father, there is my mate calling tome. Mayhap, he has 
found the sheep! Good luck be with you! [ Exit. 

Heit. And God aid you! 

[ They both disappear over the crest of the mountain, 

Hun. [sits and sings | 

Why do you turn away, 

Face that was always kind ? 
If life hath gone astray, 

Is nothing left behind ? 


You ask—must this be true 
We pass and we forget ; 

With love for what is new, 

For old a bare regret ? 
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Not so: in worlds grown gray, 
New good we shall not find ; 
Why do you turn away, 
Face that was always kind ? 

Het. [re-enters] Ah, here is one of my penitents! Has he found his 
sheep, I wonder? [ He climbs down. | 

Hutp. Father Heilmann, you? Let me help you. 

Her. Nay, let me help you, my son. I think you need it more than 
I. You have not found Undine? 

Huxp. No. I have not seen her since she disappeared from Ring- 
stetten. I have looked everywhere, but Kiihleborn keeps his secret well. 

Hert. Have you asked yourself why she had to leave you? 

Hop. Oh, Father, I know full well. Iwas wroth with her, exceeding 
wroth : and that, too, when I had promised never to be angry with her. 
I have done wrong, Father, a great, irremediable wrong! And now she 
has left me for ever ! 

Heim. And Bertalda ? 

Hutp. Speak not of her. She was to blame as well as I. I drove 
her from the castle. I shall never see her again. 

Hem. My son, you have done grievous wrong. But we must both 
look for Undine, lest she perish for ever. The burden lies as heavy on 
me as on you. 

Hutp. Nay, Father, you have not driven her away. 

Heir. But it was I who helped to give her a human soul. Her love 
for you inspired her with longing: the clasp of your arms fulfilled her 
desire. But it was the Divine blessing that my lips were allowed 
to utter, which set the seal on the bond. And asI found a human soul 
to lift off my own shoulders the penance that was set on me: so must I 
re-discover it again to save a human soul from perdition. Woe is me, 
if I find her not! 

Huxp. Must she perish, if we find her not? 

Hei. Surely—for then she returns to the spirits and demons from 
whom we delivered her. 

Hotp. [sadly] Nay—may it not be better that she should return to her 
old home? Was she not a stranger in our midst, an exile amongst men 
of rough speech and wild ways, such as I? 

Heiz. And you, my son, what will you do without her ? 

Hvuip. Mea culpa! I have done wrong and I must suffer. 

[ Sits down wearily by a stone. 

Her. [mounting the pass again| Come up to the Cross, my son! The 
Cross may help you. [ He goes over the crest of the hill and disappears. 

[Hutpsranp seated with head bent by the stone. There is soft 
music and with a low sweet song, UNDINE comes out of the 
running stream. She stands over HULDBRAND. | 

UNDINE sings. 





Death and sorrow and sleep— 

Here where the slow waves creep 
This is the chant I hear, 

The chant of the measureless deep. 
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What was sorrow to me 

Then when the young life free 
Thirsted for joys of earth 

Far from the desolate sea ? 


What was sleep but a rest, 
Giving to youth the best 
Dreams from the ivory gate, 

Visions of God manifest ? 


What was death but a tale 
Told to faces grown pale, 
Worn and wasted with years— 
A meaningless thing to the hale ? 


Death and sorrow and sleep— 
Now their sad message I keep, 
Tossed on the wet wind’s breath, 
The chant of the measureless deep. 


Unping. Huldbrand! 

Hutp. [starting up] Undine! 

Unpine. You must not touch me, Huldbrand. Iam no longer yours. 
Only have I had leave to speak with you for a while. For I saw you 
sad and lonely, and then I knew that your love for Undine was not dead, 
and that you would be glad to see her once again. 

Houtp. Ah, Undine... 

Unpine. Are you not glad, Huldbrand ? 

Hutp. Yes, yes . . . but I know not what to say, Undine... 

Unpine. No, for all things are now changed. We can neither of us 
go back to the past, dear Huldbrand: the will of those mightier than 
ourselves has so ordained. But I wished to see you once more, as, 
indeed, I think you wished to see me. You have sought me for long, 
have you not ? 

Hutp. I have sought you, Undine—as a hungry man seeks for bread, 
as a shipwrecked man strains his eyes to find the land, as a dying man 
prays for the Holy Elements to deliver his soul. . . . 

Unpine. But I may not deliver you, or at least not wholly. We can- 
not alter the past, neither by tears nor by prayer; and what has once 
been done remains done to the end of time. Perhaps I was foolish when 
I wished to become human and to win my humanity by marrying you. 
Ido not know whether I was foolish or not, but the time is past for 
thinking of that. I have had my chance, and somehow—through my 
fault or another’s—-I have failed. 

Hvutp. Undine, I cannot speak as you speak. Whether you were 
foolish or not in marrying me, Heaven knows: but I know that it was 
no madness in me to desire to marry you. For you were my Ideal, and 
you still are: only I have forfeited my Ideal, because I was too common 
and coarse and headstrong to live in the purer air. 

Unprinz. Do not say that, Huldbrand. The fault, I think, was not 
altogether yours. How could I, child of the sea-waves and the running 
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water, hope to be veritably human—to live the warm, fitful, inconstant 
lovable life of mortal men? Only a miracle could have made my 
blood one with yours or teach my pulses to keep tune with yours. How 
could I hope to become all you wanted in a wife ? 

Hvucp. Another man might have taught you, Undine, the fault was mine 
that I could not. The highest life is that which realises the wonderful 
union of spirit and flesh in our everyday existence. The man who paints 
a picture, does it: the man who writes or sings, does it. Some men can 
marry the Ideal and bring her to their hearth-side. 

Unprng. But does she remain the Ideal? I know not, Huldbrand. 
Perhaps I am not the Ideal. Or perhaps, only in some other world can I 
keep true to my nature... 

Hutp. Ah, Undine! [ Pauses.) 

Unprye. Huldbrand ? 

Hvutp. Will you not come back to me—after all? May not the miracle 
be wrought, even now ? 

Unpine. No—no, Huldbrand, I may not come—it is not permitted. I 
was only allowed to see you for a brief moment or two . . . lest you should 
break your heart with longing. 

Hutp. My heart is breaking now, Undine... 

Unpine. No, no, Huldbrand. 

Hutp. I cannot live without you, for you have taught me things which 
I cannot forget. You have altered my life, and I cannot take it up again, 


as though you had never been. . . Will you not kiss me, at least, 
Undine? 
Unpine. No—no—I may not... unless... 


Huup. Unless? 

Unprve. Unless you choose to come tome. If I kiss you, it will kill 
you, Huldbrand. You will have to give up your human life and live my 
life, wherever lam... 

Hvuup. Wherever you are, I choose to be with you. . . . Kiss me, 
Undine. 

Unpvine. And live not your life, but mine ? 

Hutp. And live your life—always . . . Kiss me, Undine. 

Unpine. Think well, dear Huldbrand. Your mortal life is sweet. 

Hup. But life with you is sweeter... Kiss me, Undine. 

[ He holds out his arms. She bends to him and kisses him. 

Hutp. I love you, Undine. 

Unvine. Say it again, Huldbrand, say it again. 

Hutp. I love you, Undine, I shall always love you. 

[The scene gradually fades as HutpBRAND and UNDINE are 
clasped in each other’s arms. 


(CurTarn.) 


THE END. 
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